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PREFACE 


“Among the finest products of the literary activity of 
the Indian Muhammadans has been their historical litera- 
ture” said the late Sir Thomas Arnold, and there is no 
doubt that history was a subject in which the Musalmans 
excelled and which they could legitimately claim as their 
own. The products of their pen are indeed marvels of 
medimval history. The evidence contained in the huge 
mass of historical literature that has come down to us, if 
diligently tapped and carefully sifted, would have enabled 
modern Muslim scholars of India to bring out a complete 
and comprehensive history of Indo-Muslim Rule. But 
the subject has been woefully neglected by them, so much 
so that there are very few books on the Muslim Period of 
Indian history written by modern Muslim writers. It is this 
neglect, more than anything else, that is responsible for the 
growing bulk of anti-Islamic literature and the ever-increas- 
ing circulation of wild notions about Islam and Muslim 
Rule in India. History books, written with ulterior 
motives, for personal gains, etc., and saturated through and 
through with extraneous influences, positively hostile to 
IsliXmic culture, are taught in our schools and colleges, and 
the inevitable result is that on the one hand the sons of 
Islam have begun to feel ashamed of the acts of their 
ancestors and on the other hand the gulf between the 
major communities of India— Hindus and Muslims — has 
been considerably widened. In short, misrepresentation 
of Islam and Muslim Rule in India has gone afar, and no 
organized literary effort has so far been launched to coun- 
teract the anti-Islamic propaganda. Best brains being 
busy elsewhere, I took it upon myself to rewrite the history 
of Muslim Rule in India on what I believe to be correct 
lines. The warm welcome which greeted my published 
works led me to undertake the onerous task notwithstanding 
the numerous difficulties that confronted me at every 
stage— a task which, I dare say, could be more aptly and 
advantageously undertaken and accomplished by a company 
of competent scholars under the patronage' of such promi- 
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nent patrons of literature as the Muslim Princes of Indian 
States, 

For the preparation of yhls’-rolume I have consulted 
a large number of standard works, mediaeval as rvell as 
modern, and availed myself of the latest researches on the 
period covered by this volume. Among many other works, 
I have made use of Dr. M. Nazim's scliolarly monograph 
on MahmXid of Ghazna, embodying minute researches on 
the life and times of that much-maligned monarch, and of 
Professor S, PI, Plodlvdla’s Studies in InclO‘i\hisiiin 
History, throwing a flood of light on a number of obsciuc 
names and passages in the original MSS., though I have 
not accepted their conclusions unreservedly. My grateful 
acknowledgments are due to both thesetal] those scholar.s 
whose monumental works I have drawn upon for infor- 
mation. In the presentation of facts I have exercised the 
utmost care and tried to make sure that nothing important 
is omitted. In describing the character of Muslim .Kings 
and other individuals of eminence and assessing their 
achievements, I have been scrupulously careful: While 
giving them credit for the constructive work done by 
them, I have constantly kept before me the educative value 
of history and hence pointed out their mistakes and 
criticised their acts and administrations withoul any 
hesitation. With all my solicitude, I must point out, there 
are books to which I have had no access and hence the 
volume in hand may not be as exhaustive as T intended it 
to be. Should it be found to have filled the long-felt 
want to some appreciable extent, I shall deem myself 
amply rewarded. Lest the work that I have undertaken 
should suffer if continued by me unaided and alone amidst 
a number of difficulties, I beg to invite the constructive 
criticism of consr.ientions scholars and shall feel grateful 
to them if tno\' co-operate with me to enhance the useful- 
ness of the work. 1 1 will be a real service to the cause 
of Indian history. 

Peshawar City, 
iqth May, 1940. 


S. ,M. JAP'FAE. 



GORRIGKNDA 

I^. n2, line I ol' lunt-note, delet.o the word century. 
Pp, H‘l, Hil. i)2 (foofc-notns), for tiachao read Sachau. 
P. 95, Hue rj from boltnm, fnv iujuction read injunction. 
P. 145, line 4 from liottnm, for Skhan read Suklian. 
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CHAPTER 1 


THE EARLY GHAZNAWIDS 

FROM ALPTIGIN TO SUBUKTIGIN 

y 

‘•The Arabs were the first Muslim con-' 
querors of India; but they did not 
Introduc ory. conquests far beyond the 

Indus, Even in vSind their rule did not endure 
Ion" and they left no lasting legacy behind 
except that a large part of the population of that 
place became Muslim in faith. After a period 
of about two centuries that elapsed after the 
Araib occupation of Sind, India presented a scenie 
of confusion. A mere geographical expression 
or a conglomeration of small states, without 
a paramount power at the centre, showing no 
signs of national unity — she was rent up by 
dynastic jealousies and internecine warfare, so 
much so that even in the event of a common 
danger the people would not offer a united front. 
It was on this India that the avalanche of Turkish 
invasions from the North-West broke and even- 
tually changed the course of her history, After 
the conquest of the country, the Muslim rulers 
of India set themselves sedulously to the task 
of establishing law and order and building up 
on that foundation an empire capable of protect- 
ing the people and opening up new avenues fqr 
the advance of their intellect. In the train of 
Muslim warriors and war-lords came Muslim 
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saints and scholars, poets and philosophers, who 
permeated the ranks of Indian society and tried 
to give India that cultural unity without which 
political solidarity could not be achieved^. 

When the ’ Abbasid Khiiafat began to decline 
AincvTn prestige, the gover- 

^ ® ■ nors of the far-flung provinces de- 
clared their independence. One of them, Ismail 
by name, Saraanid by tribe and Tartar by origin, 
seized upon Khurasan, Transoxiana and Afghanis- 
tan in 872 A. 0. and fixed his capital at Bukhara, 
where he founded the Samanid Dynasty, which 
remained in the saddle for more than a century. 
His son and successor, Ahmad, had a Turkish 
s'lave, named Alptigin, whom he enrolled in his 
body-guard. Manumitted by the next king, Nasr 
bin* Ahmad, and entrusted with the command 
of some troops by his successor, Nhh bin Nasr, 
Alptigin rose from that rank to one of Hsjib-- 
ul-Hujjdb and acquired immense power and 
influence after his victory over Bakr bin Malik, 
the commander of the troops of Khurasan, in 
956 A. C. Under the patronage of his youthful 
master, 'Abdul-Malik, he rose to be the governor 
of Khurasan by dint of his ability and industry. 
On the death of ’Abdul Malik when he was 
consulted about the appointment of his successor, 
he voted against Maristir, the brother of the de- 
ceased king. MansQr having been elected by other 
Amirs, the life of Alptigin was in danger, and 

* Bin, an Arabic word, means 'son of.’ 
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had he not displayed extraordinary skill and 
courage in extricating himself from the web of 
intrigue which his enemies had woven around 
him, his fate would have been sSealed. He tried 
to put his plans into practice but the prudence 
of the Amir prevented him from doing so. 
Deprived of the aid of AbG Mansilr, who had 
made common cause with him after his expulsion 
from Khurasan but was now restored to' his 
previous post, and scenting treachery in his own 
camp, he decided to seek his fortune elsewhere. 
Abandoning the proposed conquest of Bukhara, 
he left Khurasan with as many as 3,000 faith- 
ful followers and proceeded towards Balkh. 
On the way he was attafcked by an array sent 
by the Samanid King under the command of 
Ash’as Muhammad, but he defeated it in 
a battle near the Khulam Pass despite its nu- 
merical strength (13,000). From Balkh he 
marched towards Ghaznln and conquered it 
from Abu Bakr Lawlk and set up an indepen- 
j..... 1 -;. .,j -'--.fg in direct dehance of Manshr's 

■ ■ ■ ■ I act of his added injurj’ to 
insult and Manshr made up his mind to wreak 
terrible vengeance on him. He sent an army 
of 20,000 strong against him under the command 
of Abft Ja’far, but he inflicted a sharp defeat on 
•' it and compelled it to beat a disgraceful retreat 
‘'After two successive reverses, Manstir regarded 
■'prudence as better part of valour and wished to 
make the best of a bad bargain. He brought 
“'about a reconciliation between himself and his re- 
calcitrant officer by confirming him in the 
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government of the territories conquered by him. 
The places which next felt the force of Alptigin’s 
arms were Bust and a parr of the kingdom of 
Kabul, which were attacked and occupied. After 
that he led some expeditions against the neigh- 
bouring chiefs, defeatedthe Afghans of the Khyljer 
Pass and Peshawar valley aiul established his 
authority there. But for the fact that he had 
a very brief reign, he would have considerably 
extended the area of his kingdom. He {)assed 
away in September, 963 A. C. after a successful 
reign of about eight months.* lie was a just, 
wise and vigorous ruler. 


Alptigin 

Bilkatigin 
and PirL 


was succeeded by his son, Abh 
Is-haq, but not before he had 
defeated AbQ ’All son of AbCi 
Bakr Lawik, who bad driven him 


out. On his death three distinguished generals 
of the late king occupied the throne of Ghaznin 


one after the other: The first was Bilkatigin who 


is said to have been a very pious, brave and justice- 
loving man. The second was Piti (Pirltigln) 
who turned out to be ‘a great villain.’ The reign 
of this ruler is remarkable for the first clash 


between Muslims and HindtJs in the vicinity of 
Ghaznin It is narrated that the disaffected 
people of Ghaznin, who worked for his over- 
throw and plotted for his deposition, requested 
Abti ’AH Lawik to make common cause with the 
Shah of Kabul and put an end to the rule of 


* See p. 5, note; and M. G., 24-27 and 175—76. 
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Piricigin the t^'rant. The allies marched 
agaiiisr GhazDin from their respective places. 
Subuktigltn, the third general of Alpligin and a 
.seasoned soldier, fell upon AhG ’All Lawlk with 
a body of 500 Turks and inflicted a sharp defeat 
and heavy losses on him. The Hindhs, who 
were advancing under the son of their Shah 
( king of Kabul J for seixing Ghaznfn, were suc- 
cessfully repulsed and routed by kirltigln. It 
has been correctly reioaOved by Sir W. Haig 
lliat it was ‘The first conllict in this region 
f)Ctween Ilindtts and Muslims, tlie forrnei' being 
the aggressors”.* Piildgtn was deposed on 
account of his unpopularity and then the third 
general, viz., Subuktigin, was raised to the 
throne, t 


a H. I, iii, U. 

t Some historians Imve only ignorexJ while others 
have altogether denied the e.xistence of hfillcaligln and Piri- 
tigln (Firi) whicli is proverl by documentary as well as 
nunjisnuitic ovidence. The regnal dates of these two kings 
as well as of their predecessor and successor are' dif- 
ferent in different accounts. This Iras led to a heated 
controversy among modern scholare who have advanced 
various arguments in supixrrt of their respective theories, 
Raverty wrote a fairly long note on the subject and 
maintained that Alptigin ruled for eight years and 
died in 3d2 A, H.p that his son Is-haq, who suoceed_^ 
him, remained in power till 355 A. H.; that Bilkatigin, 
'who succeeded Is-haq^ ruled _fo^ eight years and died in 
362 A. H.; and that Pirl (Piritigin) came next and occupied 
the throne till 367 A, H., when he was defeated and 
deposed by Subuktigin. {Virle Raverty’s translation of 
T. N., 71-73), Recently Dr. Muhammad Nazim took 
np the question again and, after reshuffling the evidence 
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Subuktigln was originally a descendant of 
Yazd-Jard, the last SrisSnid king 
Subuktigim pgj-gja^ vvho had been defeated 

and whose kingdom had been included in the 
commonwealth of Islam during the kJul&fat of 
’Usman. After the conquest of Persia the mem- 
bers' of its royal family do not seem to have seen 
better days for at least five generations, for we are 
informed that Subuktigln, who was sixth in 
descent from Yazd-Jard, was taken from 
Turkistfln to Bukhara and sold to Alptigln 
by a merchant named Nasr, the Hajl,* All 
that we know about his early life is that he was 


hitherto a\ailable, tried to close the controversy for good. 
His conclusions are that Alptigln conquered Ghaznln 
about Zil-hij, 351 A. H. after a siege of about four months 
and died after a reign of eig/U months (not years, as is 
erroneously said by many, including Raverty) in tlie month 
of Sha’ban, 352 A. H., that his son, AbQ Is-haq, succeeded 
him, but not before he had suffered a defeat and exile at 
the hands of Abn ’All (son of Aba Baler) Lawlk and 
recovered his kingdom from him after inflicting a defeat 
on him on the 27th of Shawwal, 354 A. H.; that Is-hftq 
died on the 25th of 2il-qa’d, 355 A. H., tliat Bilkatigin 
ruled for_eiglat or nine years (355-364 A, H.); and that 
Pirl (Piritigln) remained in power for two or three years 
(364-366 A. H.) See M. G., 24-27 and 175-176. 

See r.F. Vol. i, p. 18; T.N. (Cal, ed. 1864), p. 6; and 
I.K,, II, xii, 256 ff. (translator’s note). It may be noted 
here that Subuktigln was not a born slave. When the for- 
tunes of his family had fallen to their lowest ebb, he was 
sold by one and purchased by another. Many a man of 
noble birth, including mighty monarchs, has often suffered 
this fate. Slavery, moreover, is not an inherent weakness. 
It is something imposed. Finally, a slave is as good a man 
in Islam as any other follower of it. 
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born about the year 331 A. H. (= 942-43 
A. C.); that his father, Juq, was the chieftain 
of a minor principality in Turkistan and was 
renowned for his unusual physical strength ; that 
at the age of twelve his father’s principality was 
raided by a hostile lashkar and he was carried 
away by the raiders ; and that he was kept as a 
prisoner for four years and then sold to Nasr 
the Ilriji, who took him to Bukhara and sold 
him to Alptigin, Impressed by the abilities of 
the promising youth, Alptigin treated him 
with great kindness and entrusted him with 
responsible posts ; and it must be said to the 
credit of the latter that he fully justified the 
coniidence reposed in him by the former. His 
devotion to the descendants of his master 
cannot be called in question. He served them 
with unmixed loyalty and enjoyed their confi- 
dence and favours till he was elevated to 
kingship by the people in accordance, it is 
said, with the will of Alptigin and married 
to his daughter.* Not content with what he 
had, he united the various clans of Afghanistan 
into a nation and conquered Lamghan and 
Slstan with their help and extended his sway 
right up to Khurasan, and turned his kingdom 


Authorities are not in agreement on this point. 
In view of the fact that Subuktigln was the fourth in 
the line of succession (the first 3 being Is-hfiq, Bilkatigin 
and Piritigln) it may be said that the will was not made 
at all; or if at all it was made, it must have remained a 
dead letter, for it was not acted upon for a long time for 
some reason or the other. 
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into a well- organized and prosperous state. 

When Subuktigin ascended the throne, Bust 
was occupied by Tughrin. One of 
Conquest Sfiinfinid adventurers ex- 

° ■ pelled him from his stronghold 

and occupied it. Tutjhan rerjueste.d Subuktigin 
for help and agreed to acknowledge the Amir 
as his overlord after the recovery of Bust. 
Subuktigin took up liis cause and, after iji/iicling 
a defeat on his rival, restored him to his lost 
possession. After restoration, however, he 
became lukewarm in owning allegiance. His 
delay in remitting the promised tribute to 
Ghaznin and the Amir’s insistence on it led to 
a scuffle, in which the latter sustained an injury 
at the hands of his vassal. But for the timely 
intervention of his servants, Tugban’s career 
would have been cut short. He took to flight 
and sought shelter in Kurmaj, from where he 
never returned. Bust was occupied without 

, ■: '-•'-^ition and the Samanid Chief’s 

. . : ■ . ■, Abul Fateh, who had been 

living in retirement, was brought before the Amir 
who treated him with great kindness in recognition 
of his wide learning and proficiency in arts. The 
learned recluse, it is said, was offered an impor- 
tant post, which he occupied till the death of the 
Amir, but later he fell out with MahmQd and 
went away to Turkistan.* 


* r. F., i, 19; and T. H., i, 256. 
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Qusclar,'''' which was not far away from 

Ghaznin, was held by an arro- 
0 Qupcar, jg 

boasted of the invincibility of his stronghold. 
An ambitious man like Subuktigin would not 
naturally tolerate the e.tistence of another 
ambitious man who happened to be his , neigh- 
bour. The Amir led his forces against the 
chief and caught him in his very den, When 
the chief offered submission and agreed to 
pay a fixed amount of tribute every year and 
to insert the name of the Amir in the Khutba, 
he was confirmed him in his government of 
Qusdar. 

After the conquest of Qusdar, Subuktigin’s 
c.,,- attention was attracted by the Kaja 
Rise 0 A ghans. Punjab, named Jaipal, who 

was advancing against him at the head of a huge 
army. But before dealing with the Hindu 
invasion of Ghaznin it will be proper to trace the 
course of events which were responsible for the 
first great clash of arras betw^een the PlindQs 
of India and the Musalmans of Afghanistan. 
Economic forces such as increase, in population, 
etc., necessitated the outward expansion of the 


* In the original Persian writings this word is written 
as - j|oy» - ^lAwS - - of which 

I have preferred the first and discarded its other toponyms. 
"The kingdom of Qusdar,” says Dr- M. Nazim, “roughly 
corresponded with Baluchistan. The town of Qusdar 
is most probably modern Khuzdar.” {Vide M. G., 29, note 
2, and S. I-El. H., 80-81), 
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Afghans who migrated to the border-land between 
India and Afghanistan and colonized in the terri- 
tory which comprised Kurmaj, Peshawar and 
Shnuian. This colonization was viewed with 
grave concern and resented by Jaipal, the Hindh 
Raja of Waihind, who scented danger from the 
Afghans. Some skirmishes followed and pitched 
battles were also fought, but nothing decisive 
was accomplished by either party.‘“ 

Sometime later the Raja incurred the 
, , displeasure of the Hindh Ga- 

^A^liianw!^” khars who joined hands with 

their neighbours, the Afghans, 
and formed alliances with them against him, 
Cowed down by this combination, jaipal made 
peace with the Afghans and also ceded a 
number of towns from Laroghan to Afgha- 
nistan to them for colonization on the condition 
that they would protect India against all Muslim 
invasions from beyond. For sometime this 
policy proved quite effective and the Afghans 
defended the Indian frontier well and even 
checked the Samanid advances for Indian booty. 
Thus India enjoyed immunity from exterdal 


* It is stated that when the belligerents withdrew to 
their respective places, the people of Kabul and Khalj re- 
plied, when inquired about the fate of Musalmans and the 
state of afFa:-s that Kohistan should henceforth 

be called habitat of a-f^Bn or noise) 

because afgiSn (noise) reigned supreme tliere. Thus, 
according ,to Ferishta, the people are called Afghans and 
the place inhabited by them Afghanistan. (T. F., i., 17). 
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invasions as a result of the Indo-Afghan alliance. 
But conditions chanf>ed abruptly M'hen the 
Ghaznawids sprang into power and prominence. 

Alptigin led a number of expeditions against 
the Afghans and harassed them 

tmt 

independence. *^ut seek the aid of the Indian 
Raja against him. The Raja 
responded to their request with scant courtesy 
and treated the frontier problem with indifference. 
After consulting the Raja of Bhatiya,*'* he 
disfiosed it of by handing over to the Afghans 
the territory inhabited by them so that thdy 
might establish their own kingdom which might 
serve as a buffer state. Thus for the first time 
did the Afghans have an independent government 
in their own country. 'I'he indifference and 
aloofness of the Raja, who did not want to 
meddle in frontier affairs, coupled with the 
political pressure that was brought to bear upon 
the Afghans by the Ghaznawid ruler, Shaikh 
Blamid, the Afghan ruler of the Frontier, made 
peace with Subuktigin and agreed to pursue a 
policy of neutrality in so far as India was 


* Various names such as Bhatner, 

Uchch and Bhera have been advancec ■ ' ■ 

fications of Bhatiya, but none except Bhera can stand the 
‘crucial test of strategical considerations’. Professor 
Hodiwala has put forward some sound reasons in favour 
of Bhera. (See S. LSI. H., 138-39). Dr. M. Nazim 
prefers Bhatinda. For his discussion on the subject, vide 
M. G., 197 ff. I am inclined in favour of Bhera. 

/ 
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concerned. Political expediency, coupled, 
perhaps, with religions considerations, prompted 
Subukiigin to agree to the proposal and enter 
into an alliance with the Afghans. He scored 
a brilliant point in that the Afghan blockade, 
which impeded his advance into India and acted 
as a stumbling bl.ock in his way, was removed 
with one stroke of political sagacity. And, for 
the Afghans, it was a question of life and death. 
Their political existence was in danger, It was 
ensured as soon as they made peace with the 
Ghaznawids and formed an alliance with them. 
Henceforth they ceased to bother themselves 
about the safety of India. Subuktigln gave them 
many concessions and won their sympathies and 
thus cleared his own path to India."* 


Jaipfll’s inyaf>ion 
of Gtiazniti and 
his defeat. 


The rise of a powerful Icingclorn under 
a Muslim monarch in the vicinity 
of the Indus must have most 
naturally disturbed Jaipfll’s 
peace of mind and created fears 
and misgivings in his heart, especially when his 
dominions lay contiguous to those of his rival, 
Subuktigln. The recognition of that kingdom 
spelt the negation of his political suzerainty. He 
had but two alternatives before him: either to 
arrest the rising tide of the Ghaznawid power 
or to forego his claims to political supremacy 
and risk the political existence of his own 
kingdom. He decided to follow the first course; 


* r. F., i, 17-18. 
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and despite the opposition and protestations of 
the ‘whole council, both Brahmans and Kshatrls,’ 
he made preparations' and mobilized his forces 
against his ambitious neighbour. The first 
great clash between the armies of Islam and 
those of Hinduism took place at Lamghan in 
the Khyber Pass.'*’ It was accompanied by a 
violent storm, rain and thunder, which the 
superstitious ascribed to supernatural causes, t 
calculated to cause their destruction, so much 


Some modern scholars, (e. g. Dr. 1. Topa,) aver, 
withont assigning any reasons, that the fight did not take 
place. They give credit to the Eaja for his ‘warlike 
mentality’ and say that he was quite prepared for the fight, 
but changed his mind at Ghaznin. How he could go as 
far as Ghaznin without fighting a battle and then suddenly 
change his mind and enter into a humiliating treaty is not 
explained. (See Politics in Pre-Mtighal Times, by Dr. 
Ishwara Topa, pp. 28-29). It may also be noted here that 
in this clash also the Hindus were the aggressors. 

1' The phenomenon of storm, rain and thunder, referred 
to above, is said to have been the direct result of 
Mahmud’s throwing a filthy thing in a clean fountain 
of water, haunted by spirits. This tale of wonder, 
is preserved in the T'ctrikh-i-Yamim, Tiinkh-i-Ferishfa 
and other historical works, as a relic of the past. 
To be brief, it is said that there was a clean foun- 
tain of water which became tumultuous and gave 
rise to black ' clouds, thunders and snow-storms when- 
ever a filthy matter ,was thrown in it; that MahmUd, 
son of Subuktigin, who was aware of its qualities, 
caused it to be polluted; and that the results produced 
caused consternation in the Hindu army who believed 
that their gods had become angry with them and 
therefore sent snow-storms eifc. for punishing them. 
This ‘tale of wonder’ would at once remind the 
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SO that Jaipal himself stood aghast at the 
horrible sight and saw safety in submission. He 
sued for peace and his request was accepted. 
According to the peace-treaty that was conclud- 
ed, the Kaja agreed to the following conditions: 
p) to pay an indemnity of one million dirhams., 
(2)^ to deliver fifty elephants, (1?) to cede some 
cities and fortresses situated in his kingdom, 
(4J to accept the appointment of some oificers 
in India by .Subuktigln, and (5) to keep some of 


reader of a number of similar stories, such as the 
miraculous pitcher’, ‘the lake of wonder’ and ‘the well 
of wonder’. It records the survival of an ancient 
superstition, according to which Nciufts i. c., demons or 
draggons “half-human and half-brute — residing in such 
, natural reservoirs as springs, fountains, wells and lakes, 
got offended when anything dirty was thrown in them 
and poured forth their wrath in the form of such 
phenomena as tempests, whirlwinds, clouds and snow* 
^orms.^ It is told by the • Buddhist travellers such as 
Fa Hian and Hiuen _Tsiang; and the contemporary 
Muslim traveller, AlberOni, had also heard of a well in 
the hills of Farghana, which was haunted by spirits 
endowed with supernatural powers. The phenomenon 
that caused consternation in Jaipal’s array must have 
been similar to that which destroyed the Anglo-Indian 
army in 1842 A. C. — a snow-storm, and the story that the 
gods of the Hindus had got annoyed with them seems 
to have been set up with a view to frighten the Hindu 
soldiers who had a firm faith not only in supernatural 
but also in unnatural and even anti-natural causes, and 
who felt sure that their gods were really angry with 
them. For references to the tale of wonder vide Tdrihli- 
i-Yamint in E. & D., ii, 20; T. F. i, 19; Dr. Sachau’s 
translation of the AsHr-ul-Raqiya, 235; and S. I.-M. H 
134-136. 
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his relatives with Subuktigin as hostages until the 
indemnity was paid. 

Historians are unanimous on the point that 
when Jaipal returned safely to 
His breach capital and found himself 

plShment. danger he 

thought that the treaty could be 
set at naught at his own sweet will. Behaving 
in a Kautilyan fashion and regarding the terms 
of the treaty as a scrap of paper to be torn 
to pieces, he not only refused to abide 
by them but also threw into prison the officers 
whom Subuktigin had left to see that the 
Raja lived up to his wmrds. This brazen 
breach of faith drew down upon him the wrath 
of the Ghaznawid overlord who marched 
against him in order to punish him for his 
perfidy.* JaipSl was not idling away his time. 
■He had, in the meantime, prepared himself for 
the inevitable and enlisted the support of the 
Rajas of Delhi, Ajmer, Kalin jar and KanauJ.f 
He set out to receive the Afghan army with his 
hordes of Hindus. In the engagement that was 


* At first Subuktigin did not believe the news of 
Jaipal’s betrayal and, therefore, paid no heed to it. Accord- 
ing to ’Utbi, it was only ] e .va'i red i v 'il.e 

repeated accounts’ that he i;a;! .ice-- .icfia.:'. e.'l iia-i boo- 
zled that he marched against JaipSl to punish him for his 
‘wickedness’ and ' ‘infidelity.’ 

t T. F., i, 20, It is, however, contended that Ajmer 
was not yet founded. It is said to have been founded in 
1100 A. C. f Indian' Antiquary, xxxvi, 162). 
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fought on the .bank of the Indus, the allies suffer- 
ed a crushing defeat. After victory, Subuktigin 
levied heavy contributions on the neighbouring 
districts, received assurances from the Raja that 
he would remit tribute regularly to Ghaznin and 
amassed immense booty, including 200 war 
elephants. Leaving Peshawar under the com- 
mand of a trusted officer and putting 10,00i) 
horse at his disposal, the victor marched back 
to his native Ghaznin. 

Politically considered, the result of this 
invasion was that a mighty Hindft 
Imi^rtance of confederacy" ' was defeated and 
^ the superiority of the Musalmans 

over the Hindus was established; and 
though India. was not yet conquered, the right 
route to attack her was discovered, for Subuktigln 
was the first Muslim king who invaded India 
from the North-West Frontier. It may also 
be noted here that in the first clash between 
Subuktigln and Jaipal, the latter was the 
aggressor and the second was the direct outcome 
of his breach of faith. 

When Subuktigln ascended the throne 
of Ghaznin the SamSnid power 
Relations with on the wane and the King- 

^'werlOTd^'^ Bukhara was in the 

throes of disintegration, Amir 
Noh, the Samanid King, was hemmed in by 
insurgents on all sides and the governors of 


* T. F., i, 27; and C. H. L, iii, 12. 
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the outlying provinces were in constant rebel- 
lion. All this afforded a most favourable 
opportunity to , an ambitious leader for the 
realization of his ambitions, and the Amir of 
Ghaznia could have successfully fished in the 
troubled waters. Far from betraying his over- 
lord, he continued to acknowledge hira as 
such and gave ample proof of his loyalty and 
devotion by lending him a helping hand against 
his enemies. When Abii ’All Slmjcri'*' and 
Fa’iq, two seasoned intriguers, joined hands 
against their overlord, Amir Ntih, the latter 
called in the aid of Subuktigin, who was ever 
ready to help him in his hours of need. In 
response to his request, Subuktigin set out 
with his forces and reached Herat, where the 
insurgents had mustered in strength. He 
opened negotiations with Abu ’Ali and Fa’iq 
and proved himself a good peace-maker by 
prevailing upon them to make peace with their 
overlord and to pay him an indemnity of 
15,000,000 dirhams. Not long afterwards, 
however, Abu ’All violated the terms of the 
peace-treaty and Subuktigin took the field 
against him in person, firmly determined to 
punish him for his perfidy. The rebel put up 
a vigorous .."'‘k’ r. hr'- a timely attack, 
delivered by '< . ■ =. .. ■<’.• ■' the day against 

him., When defeated and driven to despair, 


* Sir W. Haig calls him AbU ’All SiinjQr, which 
is without authority and hence incorrect (C. H. L, iii,, 
12 .) 
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he fled to Raiy ■ and found shelter' with Fakhr- 
ud-Daiilah, The victorious fathhr and son, 
vi%.^ Subuktigin and' Mahiilud/^' triumphantly 
entered Herat, where th'ey'wete accorded a right 
royal reception by the gratefiii'l Amir of 
Bukhara. Amir Nuh rewarded the service.^ 
of Subuktigin by conferring upon him the 
government of Balkh and the title of Nasir- 
ifd-Din-ivad-Daulah and' thoS'e ' of his sb'n', 
Mahmiid, by bestowing upon him the commartd 
of the troops of Khurasan and the title 'tif 
Saif-ud-Daulah. When MahmOd ■ entered 
Nishapur he was taken by surprise by the 
forces of Abu ’All Simjuri and' Fa’iq and the 
town was occupied by them. After this reverse 
Mahm-Qd retreated to Herat and reorganized 
his forces there. When"' Subuktigin learnt 
of this disaster, he marched post-haste and 
attacked Abu ’All Slmjhrl. Again- a'' timely 
attack delivered by Mabmud'becided ' the dayiii 
hi's favour. Fed up with fruitless struggles'' and 
humiliated by repeated reverses,'- both Ab-Q 'All 
and his friend, Fa’iq, made pourparlers for pdate 
to Amir Nuh. Wheri their ambassadors rhadhed 
Bukhara, the Amir threw into prisonthe one 'sent 
by Fa’iq and received with marked respect 'thfe 
one sent by Abu ’All. This \)vas ' done with a 
view to breaking down' their'uombinatiorij ; Whdh 
Fa’iq learnt of the fate'' of' his ambassador," 'he 


* Subuktigin already enjoyed the !til]e 61 Mu-’in-ud-. 
Daulah. [Vide Sachao: ' The Chrdnology of Ancient 
Nations, p. 130). 
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fled to Ilak , Khan and s, ought his ,, interference, 
while Abu ’All was taken prisonei; on , his 
arrival at Bukhara and made over to Subuktigin 
for safe custody. Meanwhile Fa’iq had prevailed 
upon Ilak Khan to launch an attack on Bukhara. 
When Ntih heard of the impending invasion of 
Bukhara by Ilak Khan; he again invoked the 
assistance of Subuktigin. Ever willing to furnish 
proof of his lidelity, the Amir of Ghaznin set out 
at the head of his army to the help of his 
overlord. On reaching Bukhara, however, he 
found that Amir Nuh had changed his mind 
and was not prepared to meet the invader 
under the advice of his minister, ’Abdullah bin 
Muhammad 6m Uzair. But for this, he would 
have plunged himself into a decisive war 
against Ilak Khan. He too, however, now 
made peace with Ilak' Khan and ceded all the 
Samanid territory to the east of Qatwan to 
him. At the' same time he also sent his son, 
Mahmud, to' Bukhara at the head of 20,000 
horse to bring about the dismissal of the 
cowardly Vazir, 'Abdullah. Frightened out of 
his wits, Amir Nuh dismissed ’Abdullah and ap- 
pointed another Vazir nominated b" 

A little later when Subuktigin M"' 

wbre both ■ away from Khurasan, ’Abul Qasim, 
brother of Alpu 'All SimjufI, availed himself 
of dheir absence and occupied ' Nishapur without 
encounltetittg much (.pp'Osifibfi'. His success 
Was,' ’however, .s!:;>i t-'iive’.';, lor ::e had to eva- 


. "•T.’''K,'98— 100.'" '' 
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cuate the place on the arrival of Mahmud 
and his uncle, BughrSjuq,* from Herat. 

Amidst these transactions, at: the height of 
his power^ Subuktigin, who was 
Character & exhausted by the strain and stress 
Subuktigin. ceaseless war and conquest, 

sank and quietly passed away in 
997 A. C., bequeathing a fairly large and wcll- 
organixed kingdom to his son, MahmQd, He 
was a brave, righteous and upright ruler, who 
combined in his person the qualities of a soldier 
and a statesman. He ruled his kingdom with 
great prudence, justice and moderation for full 
twenty years. He has gone down in history 
as an Aimr-i-’ AdU or Just Ruler, who was 
adored and obeyed by his soldiers, whose 
sufferings he shared, and loved and respected 
by his subjects, whose interests he always 
tried to promote. His loyalty and devotion 
to the Samanid King, whom he acknow- 
ledged as his suzerain, stand in dramatic 
contrast to the treason and treachery of the 
Bukharan nobility in relation to their overlord 
and reflects great credit on his character. 
Towards the close of his reign he had grown 
so strong that foreign potentates eagerly sought 
his friendship. He was a really great lover of 
learning and an equally great patron of the 
learned. His advice to his son Mahmfld, who 
rose to be one of the greatest patrons of literature, 


* Vide T. Y., 75-107; T. M., 235 ; Z. A. p., 58; T. N., 
75 ; and M. G., 30-32. 
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is particularly interesting. He told hirri to con- 
quer the hearts of the literary luminaries of his 
kingdom by looking after their welfare and 
carrying out their wishes, pointing out that his 
generosity in this sphere would immortalize his 
name.* The treatment meted out by him to 
Abul Fateh, the Dabir of the Samanid Chief, 
after the expulsion of Tughan from Bust is a glow- 
ing tribute to his patronage of learning. f Later 
Muslim historians have tried to represent him 
as a champion of Islam whose principal oc- 
cupation was to wage wars with the infidels 
of India and to propagate his religion with fire 
and sword, despite the fact that he ‘never 
crossed the Indus and led only two expedi- 
tions against the Hindtls*. His hands were 
too full of affairs at home to allow him 
time to draw out his sword and propagate 
Islam in India at its point. It W'as only 
'on two occasions that be had to fight the 
HindCls of India, and that too for political 
reasons : The first of his Indian expeditions 
was undertaken when he was attacked by 
■Raja Jaipal of Lahore and the second when 
the Raja proved perfidious and violated the 
terms of the treaty solemnly entered into 
after his defeat in the first expedition. Sir 
W. Haig is perfectly right in saying that ‘these 
expeditions were undertaken rather as measures 
of reprisal and for the purpose of securin 

* T. F., i, 31. 

t See supra, p. 8. 
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his dominions than with any intention of pro- 
pagating the faith-’’*' There is absolutely no 
doubt that as a good Muslim he was profoundly 
interested in the cause of Islam, but it will be 
too much to credit him with what he never did 
or attempted to dp. ^ He did not propagate Islam 
in India at the point of the sword. In fact he did 
not propagate it there even' by peaceful means. 
Apart from the fact, that his sway was confined 
pnly to a fringe of die Indian Continent, the rest 
of which remained untouched by him, his political 
pre-occupations left him but little leisure to do so. 
This is the verdict of history. 

From the preceding account it is evident 
that abpgt, the end of the 10th 
Retrospsct century the Ghaznawid Empire 

■ was in the making, The 

.Ghazhawids, . with , the , solitary exception of 
Alptiginj; the ;fpund,er of , dhe dynasty,, were 
gradually exerting tfiemselves and asserting 
their authority -.in the name of the SarnSnid 
King. Their motives were political and eco- 
nornic and ■.'■ ■ ,of an indepen- 
dent empir ' : ■ ... its maintenance 

and not the propagation of Islam and its 
principles and practices in India. They had 
.but one end.. in view, f , political aggrandize- 
ment, .?irid, they •laboured to .achieve it by all 
legitimate )^means. ^The Sarnapid name and 
authority served their purpose well and they 


C. /., iii, 12. 
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exploited these words 'fully to their best 
advantage. Under this pplitica] cloak the 
Ghaznawid power expanded Unseen and without 
exciting jealousies or awakening, rivalry. The 
main object of the growing' Ghaznawid State 
■was to strengthen itself and to cement its 
foundations and to develop itself into a powerful 
empire. It was for purely political considera- 
tions that the Ghaznawid rulers acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Ssihanid King, otherwise 
they had little regard’ for him or for his 
power and prestige. This is borne out by 
the fact that they freed themselves from the 
nominal political tutelage of the Saraanid 
Sovereignty the moment 'they felt themselves 
strong enough to curb, The opposition of their 
enemies. The foundations 'bf' thfe great Ghaznawid 
Empire were laid Ky’ Subu'ktigin and the 
splendid superstructure Was raised by his more 
famous son andsuccessor, Mahmud, under whom 
it became a living forth, a real symbol of 
power and a sure sign bf authority. 



CHAPTER II 


SULTAN MAHMUD THE GREAT - I 

HIS CONQUESTS IN CENTRAL ASIA 

Mahmfid is really the first remarkable 
. ^ figure in the histnry of Muslim 

n ro uc ory. India to claim our serious attention. 

He was the real maker of the Ghaxnawid State 
and the first Muslim conqueror of a considerable 
part of India. Under him the semi-indcpcndent 
State of Ghaznln rose to a full-fledged and fully 
developed Ghaznawid Empire. He picked up 
the policy of his father, pursued it with prudence 
and carried it to its logical conclusion. Though 
it is only in a limited sense that he can be 
regarded as a ruler of India, yet the spade-work 
he did and the ground he prepared for the 
establishment of a Muslim empire in India 
cannot be ignored, and it is mainly in this 
capacity that he deserves a prominent place in 
Indian history. 


Abul Qasim Mahmtid was the eldest son 
of Subuktigin from his wife who 
was the daughter of an Amir of 
Zabulistan.* In spite of the efforts 
-of his historians, mediaeval as well as modern, 


Early life 
of MahmOd. 


* S. JV., 108; T. F., i, 33; and T. G., 395. It is for this 
reason that Mahiund was also known as ‘Mahmtid-i-ZSbuli.’ 
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the early life of this mighty monarch of his age 
still remains wrapped in obscurity. A few stray 
facts bearing on the subject are known and they 
will not be out of place here: He was born on 
the night between the 1st and 2nd of November, 
!)71 A. C.”' He received his early education on 
orthodox lines under the tuition of a learned man. 
Well-grounded in various branches of Islamic 
literature, he knew the Holy Qur&n by heart and 
was fully conversant with Muslim law and Tradi- 
tion. His father was particularly keen about the 
education of his children. He himself had 
instructed Mahmiad in the science of statecraft 
and crystallized its principles, as propounded by 
himself, into a Pand- N Smah, Mahmud, more* 
over, seems to have undergone a regular course of 
apprenticeship in the art of administration. We 
find him acting as a deputy of his father 
during his absence from Ghaznin. He was 
hardly seven years of age at that time. Later 
he was entrusted with the government of the 
province of Zamin-DSwar. He was given a 

* Historians have spun some strange stories round 
the birth of Mahmud, For instance, at one place it is 
recorded that his birth ‘synchronized -with the falling 
down of an idol-temple_ at Waihand, and that shortly 
before his birth Subuktigin saw in a dream a tree issuing 
out of the chafing-dish in his room and spreading out 
rapidly so as to overshadow the whole world, thus 
presaging the future iconoclast and conqueror’. (H. O., 34, 
note 3; T. F., i„ 23; and T. 76.) Such stories are not 
peculiar to the case of MahmQd. Similar stories are told 
about the birth of Alexander the Great, (See Plutarch’s 
Lives, ii, p. 104). 
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regular training in the military ^ar.ts and sciences 
of his day. His skill and proficiency as a 
swordsman, lance-fighter and marksman were 
par excellence. As a constant companion of his 
father in his military expeditions, he had picked' 
up experience, which proved so useful in his 
career of conquest, VVe have had occasions to' 
meet him as a lieutenant of his father on 'a 
number of battle-fields. During his boyhood 
he gave a good account of his military geniu.s 
by successfully conducting a punitive expedition 
against Ghur. He acquitted himself creditably 
in a battle that took place between his father 
and Jaipal near Lamghan 'in 986-87 A, C, Aa 
a result, perhaps, of some court intrigue, he 
fell out with his father and was thrown 
into prison. This estrangement was, howev.ery 
short-lived. The misunderstanding was soon 
removed and Mahmud was restored to filial 
favours, Mahmud's services to the Samanid 
King against Abu ’All Simjuri and 'Fa’iq, in 
conjunction with his father, have been dealt with 
and need not be dilated upon here.* He was at 
Nishapur and in the 26th 3 mar of his life when 
he. heard the sad news of the death of his father. f' 

In accordance with the will made by' 
„ Subuktigin a few days before, 

Succession°' the nobles of Balkh,' 

raised hiS younger son, Ismail,! 
to the throne and proclaimed him as . their' 

* See supra, pp.'16 ff. ' ' ' '•!' 

t See M. G., 34 ff. ' ■> 
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king. :,With .a view, to strengthening his 
position, the, new king did homage to his 
Samanid overlord and to win the good-will 
of ttie army- he .lavishly distributed wealth 
among his soldiers. Therei was, however, a 
party of the people , who believed that fitness 
to rule was the first and foremost qualification 
for succession to the throne. That party espoused 
the cause of Mahmud, who was the elder and 
decidedly the abler and -more energetic of the 
two brothers, Mahmud, who was no less 
ambitious than Ismail, refused to acquiesce in 
the settlement. He wrote ,a. letter of condo- 
lence to his brother Ismail, assured him of his 
fraternal love and .asked him to retain Balkh 
and cede Ghaznin to -him in recognition of his 
superior rights.- He also pointed out in that 
letter that he would not have disputed the will 
of his father if Ismail had possessed the requi- 
site qualifications for kingship. The demand 
was not- met and the rival claimants referred 
the matter to the. arbitrament of the sword. At 
this juncture Abul Haris FarIghunI, father-in- 
law of Mahmud, tried to patch up the differences 
between the two brothers, but he was considered 
as an interested mediator and thus his efforts 
to bring about a, compromise ended in smoke. 
After that the two brothers mobilized their 
forces and advanced on Ghaznin from their 
respective 1)1 ICC- -Mabrntid from Nishapur and 
Ismail from Ikfore they met on the 

battle-field, Mahmud won over his brother, Abul 
;Muzaffar .Nasr,, the governor of .Bust, and his 
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uncle Bughrajuq, the governor of Herat, and 
made a final attempt at compromise, but that 
too suffered the same fate. His father-in-law 
had already thrown the weight of his power 
and influence on his side and now there was 
nothing to check him from asserting his claims 
by force of arms. The two armies, almost 
equal in numerical strength, met on the plain 
of Ghaznin and a well-balanced battle was 
fought in March, 998 A. C. Ismail, who was 
more of a scholar than a soldier, held out 
heroically for the whole day, but eventually 
bowed before the calm and cool courage and 
superior generalship of his brother. Towards 
the close of the day Ismail’s forces took to 
flight and he himself sought shelter in a fort ; 
but feeling sure that he could not sustain a long 
siege, he threw himself at the mercy of his 
brother, who had promised to treat him with 
kindness. After winning a decisive victory, 
Mahmud placed Ismail ‘in nominal cofinement’ 
and provided him with every comfort and 
convenience. About the end of 999 A. C, 
Ismail abused the indulgence shown to him 
by his brother and hatched up a plot against 
him. Before the nefarious plan was put into 
practice, Mahmud got an inkling of the plot* 


* How Mahmud came to know about the plot is thus 
stated by ’Utbi : — 

One day the Sultan went out hunting in company with 
Ismail and Nushtigin. On the way he saw the latter 
putting his hand on the hilt of his sword and looking 
towards the former for some pre-arranged signal. Mahmud 
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and immediately ordered the execution of 
Mushtigin Kaj, who was the principal agent 
After that Ismail was transferred to the cus- 
tody of Abul Haris at Juzjanan, where he 
passed the rest of his life in peace. 


After restoring law and order in Ghaznin 
. , Mahmud marched to Balkh and 

theStoMdl.'' Ws respects to Amir Abul 

Hans Mansur, who had suc- 
ceeded his father, Amir Huh. The Amir con- 
gratulated him on his success against his brother 
and confirmed him in his government of 
Balkh, Herat, Bust, and Tirmiz. As regards 
•Khurasan, the Amir said that he had already 
granted it to BegtHzhn, an officer who wielded 
enormous influence at Bukhara.! Mahmud made 
another constitutional attempt to get back 
Khurasan. He sent Abul Hasan Harmuli to 
Bukhara to plead his case, but the Amir 
declined to do what he desired. Failing to 
achieve his object by peaceful means, he re- 
sorted to force, He advanced against Nishapur. 
At his approach Begtuzfin deserted the place 


detected the move, and Ismail, feeling that the Sultan 
had seen Nushtigin’s action, showed himself unconcerned. 
{T. Y., 132.) 

* T. G., 393 ; T. Y., 110, 114-16, 118, 128-32 ; T. F., 
i.. 22; and M. G., 38-41. 

t For the events leading to the appointment of Beg- 
tQznn to the command of the troops of Khurgsan, see M. G., 
p. 42, note 2. 
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and applied for reinforcements. The Ainir 
hastened to .the scene for helping him and 
halted at Sarakhs., Mahmud, , who .had occupied 
Nishapur.in .the ;rpeantitne, left it vyithout fighting 
a battle and retreated to Marv-Rud.* Nishapur 
was re- occupied by Begtuzun, who next marched 
to Sarakhs to join the Amir. S . " ''v : ■; 

Amir of-, secretly favouring 
and BegiuzQn formed, a plot against him, took 
him prisoner on the pretext of a meeting in 
connection ov.ith an •.alleged problem of impor- 
tance and.'ithen,,, enthroned Abnl Fawaris .Abdul 
Malik, , a .younger .brother of Amir Abi,il Harisi 
Mahmud now took up tfie cause of the ex-Amir 
and proceeded. to • Sarakhs to punish Fa’iq and 
Begtuzun., ,At hjs apprpac.h, both the traitors 
fled to .Mary., Mahmud pursued them thither 
and actually, encamped in front of that place. 
-Beforev .however,, the ..fight began the parties 
came to. an understanding, whereby Begiuzhn 
•was allowed to ..retain, the command of the 
troops o.f, Khurasan as before and Mahmud was 
confirmed in his .possession of Herat, Balkh, 
■eic. . Thus en.ded, the, .campaign yyithout achiev- 
ing the object for which it was launched, t The 
.peace concluded was short-lived. It was broken 
as soon .as the followers of the A mir, instigated by 
Dara bin Qabus who was opposed to, the terms 

* ’Utbi accounts for this unconditional retreat of 
Mahmud by saying that he disdained to deal the final 
blow td the ■ SamSnidS.'- ■ (T. F., 124). 

See Z. A., 60; arid T,M., 805. ft is stated that 
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of the treaty, attacked the rear of • Mahmad’s; 
forces under the command of Nasr. This; 
was enough to serve as s.caSiis belli iov Mahmud; 
Marshalling his forces in battle array and 
distributing the commands of the main divisions 
of his army to trusted officers, he attacked 
the combined forces of Amir Abdul Malik; 
BegtQzun, Fa’iq and Abul Qasim Slmj-Qri, 
and defeated them in a battle near Marv 
on the 16th of Ma 3 ^ 999 A. C. Abdul Malik fled 
to Bukhara, Abul Qasim to Kohistan and 
BegtuzGn' to Nishapur. "Driven out of Nisha- 
pur, Begtuzun fled to Jurjan and when he was 
pursued thither also he crossed over to Bukhara; 
Abul Qasim, who had established himself in 
Kohistan, was attacked by an officer of Mahmud', 
defeated and dislodged from the position he 
had occupied. Mahmud’ w'as • now thtf master 
of the whole of ' Khurasan. , d^ntrusting 
the command of the troops of that province 
to his brother Nasr, he proceeded apace to 
Balkh to see the state of affairs at Bukhara. 
About this time he informed Al-Qadir Billah; 
the Khalifa of Baghdad, of his victory ovet 
A,bdul Malik and receivedTrorh him a diplonia 
df investiture and the’ titles of Amin-ul-Millah 
and Yamin-ud-Ddtildh. ' Abdul Malik was pre- 
paring himself for a fihal fight with Mahmfld 
when the death of his skilled and seasoned 

MahtaUd was so pleased , with, this result that he distri- 
buted 2,000 dinars as alrn.s a^ong the poor. Why 
he . 'feit delighted at this , unsaiisfacfory peace-treaty is 
hot explained. ‘ • ■' -ji 
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general, Fa’iq, brought his schemes to an 
abrupt close. At the end of October, 999 A. C. 
llak Khan conquered Bukhara, captured the 
Amir together with his kith and kin and put an 
end to the Samanid Dynasty. Abh Ibrahim 
Ismail al-Muntaair, son of Amir Nuh, who had 
managed to escape from the custody of llak 
Khan, made abortive efforts to retrieve the fallen 
fortunes of his family. In Khwarizm he enlisted 
the support of those who still clung to the cause 
of the Samanids. With their help he attacked 
Bukhara, but failed to take it, Thereafter he 
attacked Nishapur and inflicted a defeat on 
Nasr on February 26, 1001 A. C. When, 
however, Mahmhd arrived with reinforcements, 
he fled to Jurjan. In September next he appeared 
again in Khurasan. At his approach Nasr eva- 
cuated Nishapur and applied for reinforcements, 
Mahmud sent AbCi Sa’id Altuntaah to his 
help and the combined forces made an attack 
on Muntasir, who suffered a crushing defeat 
and took to flight. Ere long he came back 
from Jurjan, whither he had fled, and took 
SaraUhs. He was defeated by Nasr and many 
of his officers, including Abnl Qasim. Avere 
taken prisoners and sent to (»ii:iz:’.in. Mu;',;a:-i-.r 

tried his luck in Transoxiana and other places, 
but failure followed him everywhere. He 
now made an appeal for help to MahmO-d who 
issued instructions to the governor of Herat to 
join forces with him in his venture against llak 
Khan. Without waiting for reinforcements, 
he marched against Bukhara and after suffering 
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heavy losses returned to KhurSsan. To put 
a stop to the disturbances he was creating in 
his new dominions, Mahmud sent a large 
army against him. He fled to Jurjan and 
made yet another unsuccessful attempt to 
recover Bukhara. His stormy career was cut 
short by an Arab in the Ghuzz desert. 

After the conquest of Bukhara by Ilak 
Khan* and that of Khurasan by 
Dealings with Sultan Mahmud, the two great 

Turkiscan, conquerors ot their day exchanged 
friendly greetings and accepted 
the river Oxus. as the boundary-line between 
their kingdoms. To strengthen this friendship, 
Mahmud married the daughter of Ilak Khan. 
But the Khan coveted the province of Khurasan 
so much that even this matrimonial alliance did 
not exercise any check on his ambitions. No 
sooner had Mahmud marched against Multan, 
than he detailed two divisions of his army against 
Khurasan — one under the command of his 
brother, Chaghartigln, and the other under tha]t' 
of his relative, Subashltigln. The two generals 
conquered Balkh and Herat and with their 
conquest the whole of Khurasan passed into 
the hands of Ilak Khan. Mahmud bad 
anticipated this invasion and had therefore 
issued necessary instructions to his officers before 
his departure from Ghaznin. As soon as he 

* Muslim historians call these Khans of TurkistSn 
‘Afrasiyabi Turks’ and modern historians call them 
‘Qara-Khanids.’ (M. G., 47, p. 3). 
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learnt of this invasion, he hurried up the 
settlement of terms with the ruler of I^fultan 
and returned to his capital. Taking a huge army 
with him, which was swelled by the contingents 
furnished by the Khaljis, he appeared before 
Balkh, Chaghartigin took to flight while 
Subashltigln was driven from place to place till 
he was brought to bay near Marv and defeated. 
His brother was taken prisoner and he himself 
fled to Bukhara. Ilak Khan had, meanwhile, sent 
Chaghartigin to Balkh, which he was allowed to 
occupy, After driving out Subashltigln from 
KhurSisan, Mahmud turned towards Balkh, 
When he reached there, Chaghartigin took to 
his heels and sought shelter in Bukhara. Balkh 
was occupied and Khurasan was brought under 
control. Ilak Khan still aspired for the 
sovereignty of Khurtsan, He now secured the 
aid of his kinsman, Yusuf Qadir Khan,* ruler of 
Kashghar, and set out with as many as 50,000 
warriors. Mahmhd marched out to meet him 
With an army which was a medley of Afghans, 
Khaljis, Indians, Ghuzz Turkomans and Kurds. 
The two armies met on the plain of Katar on 
the 5th of January, 1008 A. C. The battle began 
favourably for the Khans, but Mahmhd’s clashing 
heroism at great personal risks infused fresh 
life into his soldiers who fell fearlessly on the 


* His name is also written as Qadr Khan (T.M.), 
QutUr Khdn (J^, T,) and Qaidu Khan (T. G.) I have 
followed Gardizi who is supported by Farrukhi. (See M.G„ 
51, f. n. 1). 
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\ scattered the hordes on all sides. 

MS'.trmad’s victory was complete and the spoils 
of war were enormous. With a view to retrieve 
his reputation, Ilak Khan entered into a secret 
alliance with the ruler of QusdSr and then 
proposed to attack Khurasan with the help of his 
brother, Ahmad Tughan Khan, and Qadir Khan. 
His efforts bore no fruit, for the proposal was 
turned down by both the last-named, and of 
them his brother, Tughan .Khan, sent his 
ambassador to cultivate cordial relations with 
Mahmiid. Thus infuriated, Ilak Khan advanced 
to invade the territory of his own brother. Before 
the two brothers met on the battle-field a 
reconciliation was brought about between them 
by Mahmud when the matter was referred to 
him for arbitration.* Ilak Khan was succeeded 
by his brothers, Ahmad Tughan Khan and Abu 
Mansur Arslan Khan, both of whom remained 
on good terms with Mahmud. One of them, 
Uis., Arslan Khan, also married one of his 
daughters to Mas’ud, son of Mahmud. On 
Arslan’s death, his kingdom became a bone, of 
contention between his kinsmen, Qadir Khan 
of Kashghar and Tughan Khan, brother of 
’Alitigin of Bukhara. In the struggle for 
succession that ensued between them, the latter 
was successful. Lest the two ambitious brothers 
should grow strong and menace the security 
of Khurasan, Mahmud made up his mind to 
curb their power. Complaints received from 


T. Y., 248-50 ; and K. T., ix, 156. 
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the people of Transoxiana against the tyranny 
of ’Alitigin provided a most plausible pretext and 
Mahmud marched against Samarqand where 
’Alitigin had taken his stand. At his approach 
’Alitigin took to flight, but his wife and children 
were taken prisoners and treated with respcict 
consistent with their position. Qadir KhSn of 
Kashghar and Mahmud exchanged greetings 
and cemented their friendship by matrimonial 
alliances; While MahmUd married his daughter, 
Zainab,to Qadir Khan’s son,Bughra Klian,* **’ Qadir 
Khan gave one of his daughters in marriage to 
Muhammad, son of Mahmfid. f Idardly had 
Mahmud left Samarqand for Ghaznin when 
’Alitigin emerged from his retreat, defeated 
Qadir Khan and took possession of Samarqand, 
Qadir Khan sought but failed to secure the 
support of Mahmud, because the latter was about 
to proceed against Somnath. On his return, 
however, MahmUd sent a large force to Qadir 
Khan who defeated ’Alitigin and compellecl him 
to come to terms. Thereafter Qadir Khan 
continued to be friendly towards MahmUd. 


The Ma’mUnids, A e., the rulers of Jurjaniy- 
yah, were at first the feudatories 
of the Samanids but became 
independent later on. One of 
them, Abul Hasan ’All, married MahmUd’s 


The Ma’mQnida 
of Jurjaniyyah. 


* His original name was Yaghantigin. (T. M., 230). 

T For marriage ceremonies etc., see Z. A., 83-84: and 
T. M., 230-31. - o Of, ana 
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sister called Kah-Kaljl. His brother Abul AbbSs, 
M'ho succeeded him, married his widow and pro- 
fessed to possess profound respect for Mahmud. 
When, however, the Sultan asked him to 
acknowledge him as his overlord, he referred 
the matter to a council of officers who refused 
to submit to foreign yoke. When the soldiers 
learnt of this, they mutinied, but were silenced 
by a lavish distribution of gold, This was, 
however, a lull before the storm that was yet 
to come. Finding himself between the devil 
and the deep sea, 'Abbas contracted a secret 
alliance with the Khans of Turkistan. When 
Mahmud heard of this secret alliance, he set 

out with a hugi , ' Balkh. But 

for the timely " . the Khans of 

Turkistan, Mahmtld would have dealt a decisive 
blow to his brother-in-law. ’Abbas had now 
no alternative but to submit. He acknowledged 
Mahmud as his suzerain and inserted his 
name in the Khuiba. The soldiers, who had 
been silenced only with gold, regarded this 
submission as a standing insult to the honour 
of their country. They advanced on the capital 
and perpetrated a number of atrocities which 
culminated in the assassination of ’Abul Abbas. 
On hearing of the tragic fate of his vassal 
and brother-in-law, Mahmhd matched against 
Khwadzm at the head of his army. Before 
taking action he arranged the safe return of 
his sister and secured the neutrality of the 
Khans of Turkistan, The regicides inflicted 
heavy losses on the Ghaznawid forces, but 
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ultimately victory sided with the Sultan. The 
rebels were completely crushed and the mur- 
derers of ’Abul Abbas were put to the sword. 
The government of Khwarizm and Jurjaniyyah 
was entrusted to Amir Hajib Altuntash, who 
had distinguished himself in the fight, and the 
title of Khwarizmshah was conferred upon him 
in recognition of his services. After introducing 
necessary administrative changes and making 
appointments and transfers, Mahmud marched 
back to Ghaznin. 


Qonquest of 
Gharshistan. 


AbQ Nasr Muhammad bin Asad-ash-Shar 
was wise enough to bow before 
the rising star of Sultan MahmQcl. 
He acknowledged the Sultan as 
his suzerain and read the Khutba in his name. 
But his son, Shah Muhammad, the younger 
Shar, offended MahmQd by refusing to accom- 
pany him on an expedition and behaving 
improperly when called upon to explain his 
conduct. As a result, Gharshistan* was attacked. 
The elder Shar submitted, but the younger 
took position in an almost inaccessible hill- 
fort and from there offered resistance, The 
fort was besieged and a breach was made 
in one of its outer walls. The garrison 
held out heroically, but eventually they sought 
safety in surrendering themselves. Shah Muham- 
mad was made captive along with a number 


* Gharshistan is also called Gbarjistan and Gharj-ash- 
Shar in some accounts. 
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of his officers and sent to Mastang,* where he dted 
some time inter. Gharshistan was annexed to 
the Ghaznawid Empire and placed in charge of 
Abul Hasan-al-Mani’i, governor of Marv-Riid, In 
1012 A C. The elder Shar was taken to Ghaz- 
nln and treated with marked respect, 


The origin of the Saljuq.s is shrouded in the 
The rise of ^ antiquity. There 

thrSalTaql conflicting accounts 

about them. Of them, the most 
probable seems to be this: An important section 


of the Ghuzz tribe shot off from the parent-stock 
under their leader, named Saljuq, after whose 


name it came to be known later on, and migrat- 
ed to Transoxiana and settled down there. At 


times they rendered help to the SamSnids in their 
wars with their neighbours of Turkistan. By 
lending a helping hand to ’Alltigin in his con- 
quest of Bukhara, Israil son of Saljuq acquired 
immense influence at Bukhara. When Mahmad 


marched against Transoxiana, ’Alitigin managed 
to make good his escape but Israil fell into his 
hands, was taken prisoner and sent to the fort of 
Kalanjar.f According to an account, the SaljUqs 
were either induced or forced to migrate to the 
south of the Oxus and settle down in Khurasan. 


* Mastang is situated in modern BalachistSn. 

t This Kalanjar was different from the fort of Kalinjar, 
situated in Bundhelkhand. It was situated to the north of 
Jhelum in the pass leading into Kashmir (Vtde M. G., 64 
foot-note). 
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It seems more probable, however, that they remain- 
ed in Transoxiana, owning allegiance to the Sultan 
and waging wars on their own account till the 
close of his reign when they began to make 
encroachments upon his immediate possessions. 
Lest they should become a menace to his power, 
MahmQd led a number of expeditions against 
them personally and defeated them in many 
battles. They were held in check at that time 
and they could not enter Khurasan in force until 
the accession of Sultan Mas’ud to the throne.* 


When Bughrajuq, the governor of Fusbanj, 


Conquest 
of SlstSn. 


had gone to help Mahmud in his 
struggle for the throne, his pro- 
vince was occupied by Tahir son of 


Wali-ud-DaulaJi AbQ Ahmad Khalaf 6m Ahmad, 
the governor of Slstan, who had become indepen- 


dent after the fall of the Samanids. After his 


accession Mahmud helped Bughrajuq and enabled 
him to recover his province, but he pursued the 
enemy in, a state of drunkenness and got killed. 
In December, 999 A.C. Mahmud marched against 
Khalaf and forced him to purchase peace on pay- 
ment of 100,000 dinars as indemnity. After that 
the Sultan returned to his capital. Subsequently 
a quarrel took place between Khalaf and his 
son, Tahir, and the father managed to imprison 
his son, and put him to death. Infuriated by this 


* See J?. T., ix, 266-68 and 321 ff.; T. N., 116 ff.; T.G., 
434-35 ; Z. A., 84 ff.; and Ency, of Islam, ii, 168 ff. 
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act of Khalaf, the people invited Mahmfld to 
rescue them from his tyranny; ^ In response, the 
Sultan set out at the head of his arihy and laid 
siege to the fort of Sistan. Khalaf offered a stub- 
born resistance, but sought safety in submission. 
MahmCid extended him his pardon, allowed him 
to retain his riches and sent him to jQzjanan at 
his own choice. After ■ appointing Hajib Qinji 
as governor of Sistan, the Sultan went back to 
Ghaznin. N ot long after his departure a rebellion 
broke out in that province and Mahmhd had to 
take the field in person. He put down the rebel- 
lion and massacred a large number of the rebels. 
Placing the province in charge of his own brother 
Nasr, Mahmud returned to Ghaznin. 

According to the Tetrikh-i-Guzidah, when 
Khalaf bin Ahmad of Sistan wafe 
defeated by MahmQd, he address- 
°of 'Sulim: victor as ‘ Sultan' ~a.n appel- 

lation which signifies authority or 
power-and the latter liked it and adopted it as his 
title, giving up that of Amir* Baizawl, on the 
other hand, would have us believe that the Khalifa 
of Baghdad (Al-Qadir Billah) confirmed Mahmfld 
in the government of Khurasan and Sistan, sent 
him a robe of honour and also conferred upon 
him the title of ‘Sultan' in honour of his victory 
over Abdul Malik.t This seems to be impro- 
bable for the simple reason that Mahmud never 

T. G., 396; and Coins of Ghazni Kings, 5. 
t S. A. M. A., 9, foot-note. 
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used this title in his coins and remained content 
■with the title of Amir, with which the Khalifa 
distinguished him. * There is a strong tradition 
that Mahmud was the first king who styled him- 
self as Suit an. f 


Conquest 
of Ghtlr. 


'Muhammad bin SuiT,J the ruler of Mandlsh 
(eastern GbQr), acknowledged the. 
suzerainty of Subuktigin, but 
renounced allegiance after his 
death and adopted a liostile attitude. In 1011 
A, C. Mahmud marched against him. The 
Ghurids pooled their resources, offered him a 
united front and inflicted a defeat on Altuntash 
who led the advance-guard, Mahmud joined 
him immediately afterwards and their combined 
forces defeated the Gh'arids in some engagements. 
After these reverses, Ibn Surl retired to the 
inaccessible hills from where he could not be 
dislodged. Mahmud resorted to a ruse. He turned 
back and feigned flight. The simple unassuming 
Ghurids now rushed out in pursuit of the 
Ghaznawids; and when they reached a plain 
Mahmud turned round and made a desperate 
charge on the disorderly hordes and scattered 
them pell-mell. Ibn Sun, his son and officers 
were taken prisoners and sent to Ghaznin, Aba 
'All son of Ibn Suri, who had quarrelled with 

C. H. I., iii, 14, foot-note. 

' t S. N., 4+: K. T., ix, 92; T. N., 75; and W. Barthold’s 
TurhesiSn, 271. 

t ’Utbi calls him simply Ibn Sari. Also see M. G., 
70, foot-note 4. 
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his father and taken refuge at Ghaznin, was 
made governor of Mandlsh. In 1015 A. C. 
Mahmud attacked Khwabln* captured some 
forts and returned to Ghaznin. Some time later 
the north-western part of Ghur, called Tab, 
was conquered b}' Mas’ud and almost the whole 
of Ghur, excepting perhaps the inaccessible 
interior, was annexed to the Ghaznawid Empire. t 


Qusdar was converted into a dependency 
of Ghaznin by Subuktigin. In 
1010-11 A. C. its ruler renounced 
o ^usc r. allegiance and withheld tribute at 
the instigation of Ilak Khan. In December, 1011 
A. C- Mahmud mobilized his forces against it 
and laid siege to its fort. Its ruler offered sub- 
mission and promised to pay 16,000,000 dirhamsX 
as an indemnity, to deliver fifteen elephants and 
to remit the annual tribute regularly. In return 
for all this he was allowed to retain his kingdom 
as a dependency of Ghaznin. 


In 1020 A. C. Mahmod undertook an expedi- 
tion against ‘the pleasant valleys’ 
Conquest of the of the riversKllrand Qlrat.§ While 
N^i^and OlrSt <^^6 ruler of the Qlrat valley offered 
■ submission and accepted Islam 


This was the south-western district of Ghflr. 
{Vide M. G.. 72, foot-note 4). 
t Ibid., 70 ff. 

t T. Y., 250-51. That the amount is rather exag- 
gerated admits of no doubt. 

, § These rivers are in modern Kafiristan, 
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with most of his men, that of the Nur valley 
adopted a hostile attitude, but had to bow before 
the might and means of MahmQd, The people 
of these valleys worshipped the lion and were 
apparently Buddhists who worshipped the Sakiya 
Sinha (lion), the Buddha. Mahmtid appointed 
a number of teachers to acquaint them with the 
rudiments of Islam and returned to Ghaznin.* 


At the end of the year 1019 A. C. MahmQd 


Expedition 
against the 
Afghans, 


marched against the Afghans, f 
who inhabited the region between 
Ghaznin and the Indus, He in- 
flicted a most severe chastisement 


on the Afghans who used to make raids into the 
frontier towns of the Ghaznawid Empire and had 
become so daring as to waylay the Imperial forces 
on their way back from Kanauj. It is said that 
very few, except women and children, escaped 
the terrible execution ordered by the Sultan. 


Subuktigin had promised Shams-ul-Ma’alf 
Abul Hasan Qabus bin Washm- 

the SS p 

kingdom (Jurjan and Tabanstan) 
to him, but died before fulfilling the promise. 
Mahmad wanted to do what was left undone 


by his father on account of his death, but accom- 
plished nothing, Qabus was, however, able to 
occupy Jurjan in August, 998 A. C, and to 


* 4., 78-79. 

t They were neither Ghilzais nor Ghflrids as erro- 
neously supposed by some scholars. (See M. G., 76, f. n. 1). 
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establish his sway over Tabaristan and Jibal He 
was not destined to enjoy a long reign. He was 
deposed by the army and his son, Minuchihr, 
was raised to the throne. MahmQd took up the 
cause of Dara, another son of Qablis, who had 
quarrelled with his father and taken refuge at 
Ghaznin, But MinQchihr disarmed his opposition 
by recognizing him as his suzerain and promising 
to pay 60,000 dinars annually as tribute, A little 
later Mahmud married one of his daughters 
to him. Once, when the fall of Raiy created 
misgivings in his mind, MinQchihr adopted a 
defiant attitude, but made ample apologies and 
paid a fine of 500,000 dinars to appease kis 
overlord.* 


The rulers of Mekrfin were the feudatories 
of the Buwaihids. After the fall of 
-with the Buwaihids, one of them, viz., 

Mekran, Ma’dan,'.: . : .h; lu nn 

as his su”. . v .h . n’s 

death he renewed allegiance to his successor, 
MahrriQd. On his own death one of his sons, named 
Tsa, defeated the other, called Abul Mu’askar, 
and forced him to seek shelter in Slstan. Mah- 
mud was at that time away in India on his 
expedition against Soranath. On his return to 
Ghaznin when Abul Mu’askar waited upon him, 
he treated him with kindness. Lest the Sultan 
should raise Abul Mu’askar to the throne, Tsa 
acknowledged MahmQd as his overlord. He was 




T, y.. 278-80 and 283; and T. M., 245-46. 
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then called upon to provide maintenance for his 
brother and was confirmed in the governtnent of 
MekrSn. Towards the close of Mahmud’s reign 
when he was harassed by the Saljfiqs, ’Isa de" 
dared his independence, which was ensured for 
some time on account of Mahmud’s death. 

On the death of Fa-lchr-ud-Daulah, the Bu- 
waihid ruler of Raiy, his widow 
Ra?'^^Hama- allowed to govern his do- 

dan & Isfahan. minions as a regent of his minor 
son, Majd-ud-Daulah. Mahmhd 
was too clever to risk his reputation by leading 
his forces against a defenceless widow. This 
magnanimity was not, however, extended to her 
son when he grew to manhood and assumed the 
reins of kingship on the death of his mother. 
His reign was a continuous scene of mis- 
government. Terrorized by the Dailamite troops, 
he invoked the aid of Sultan Mahmud. The 
Sultan, who was waiting for such an opportunity, 
immediately sent an army under the command 
of Hajib ’Ali who took hitn captive and sent him 
to Ghaznln, from where he was sent to India. 
Then followed a ruthless persecution of the 
Carmathians, Batinis and Mukazilites and a 
wholesale destruction of their literature.’'’ The 
chiefs of the neighbouring places came forward 
and owed allegiance to him, But the ruler of 
Abhar, Sarjahan, Shahrazur and Zanjant, named 

See Z. A., 91 ; K. T., ix, 262 ; and M. G., 83. 
t For the locality of fhese pl-acea, vida The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate, by G. Le. Sransc, p. 221. ■ 
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Ibrahim bin Marzuban of Dailam, generally 
known as ‘‘Salar’^ had the audacity enough 
to incur the displeasure of Mahmud by refusing 
to owe allegiance to him. His destruction was 
therefore decided upon and a large army was 
sent against him under the command of an 
old rival of his, called Marzuban bin Hasan, 
who had sought shelter with the Sultan, to 
punish him for his patriotism. Forming an 
alliance with some of the leading chiefs of the 
Dailamites, Marzuban marched against his 
rival and captured Qazwin without experiencing 
much opposition. Meanwhile, MahmCid returned 
to his capital and, availing himself of his ab.sence, 
the Salar emerged from his retreat, inflicted 
on his rival a sharp defeat and occupied Qazwin, 
Prince Mas’ud, who was placed in charge of 
the new province and entrusted with the task 
of reducing the remaining parts of the Buwaihid 
territory, opened his regime by leading an 
expedition against him in conjunction with 
Marzuban. He laid siege to the stronghold where 
the Salar had taken shelter, but the garrison 
held out heroically and frustrated the efforts 
of the besiegers. Failing to take the fort by 
storm, Mas'cid resorted to underhand means 
and achieved his object; Holding out high hopes 
to some of the responsible officers of the Salar 
and thus winning them over to his side, he 
acquainted himself with the vulnerable point 
of the fort and commenced operations in right 
earnest. Finding himself betrayed by his own 
officers, the gallant Salar came out of his fort 
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and made a desperate charge on the besiegers. 
He was, however, defeated and taken prisoner. 
His son offered submission and promised to pay 
tribute, Mas’ud next attacked' and occupied 
Hamadan after -r''’k~tV'r ^•'^-'ton the deputy 
of ’Ala-ud-Dauk. ■■‘•n K,'-. % The turn of 

Isfahan came next, ’Ala-ud-Daulah was allowed 
to retain it at the recommendation of the Khalifa 
of Baghdad on the condition that he would pay 
a sum of 20,000 dinars annually as tribute. 
Meanwhile, Mahmud breathed his last (30th April, 
1030 A. C,) and Mas'ud marched to NishUpur 
to make a bid for the throne. f 


* His full name 'was Abu Ja’far Muhammad bin 
DushmanziySr and was also known as simply Ibn 
Kakawaih. The famous philosopher Abfl ’All Sind 
(Avicenna) flourished at his court under his patronage, 
(A. T., ix, 279; and T5rikh-ul-HuhamU, by Al-Qifti, 
pp. 419-26.) 

t K. T., ix, 262_-63 and 279; T. M., 11-25 and 
359; T . N., 87. BaihaqI also states that Mas’fld was left 
at Raiy with an ill-equipped army of only 2,000. 
(T. M., 258). 
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CHAPTER III 

SULTAN MAHMUD THE GREAT— II ‘ 

HIS INVASIONS OF INDIA 

Alptigin and his successors had led a number 
of expeditions against the frontier 
Introductory. towns of India and Subuktigin 
had ‘fought numerous battles' 
with Raja Jaipal of Waihind (modern Hand) and 
extended his kingdom as far as Larnghan, It 
was left for Mahmud to continue the forward 
policy of his father and to carry his conquests far 
into the interior of India. When the Khalifa of 
Baghdad recognized him as an independent ruler 
in 999 A. C. ‘he made it incumbent upon him- 
self to lead an expedition against India every 
year.’* In pursuance of this resolution he led 
not less than seventeen expeditions against India 
and it must be recorded to his credit that in none 
of them he suffered a defeat.f 

* This is what ’Utbl says. {T. Y., 134). The transla- 
tion of this passage in B. & D. (Vol, 11, p, 24) is 
inaccurate, and it has misled many in that it implies that 
MahmQd took a vozi> to undertake a ^oly xvcrr against Hiftd 
every year and casts a halo of Jihad on or rather gives , a 
touch of religious fanaticism to what were purely secular 
exploits. {Vide Chapter IV), 

t The accounts of Mahmud’s seventeen (not twelve, 
as erroneously stated by some historians) expeditions 
nr'a n-l Tr.'i.t, a.= iriven in the contemporary chronicles 
a-vi Imer h si nic;:, are materially discrepant. Their 
rv!" !)•.■■; a s; liiiic;: differ in different accounts, the 
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The first of his 'Indian expeditions was direct- 
ed against the frontier towns and 
forts of the Khyber Pass in the 
KhyberPass. September, 1000 A. C. 

It resulted in the capture of several places. Having 
entrusted the government of the newly conquered 
territory to an able officer, MahmQd returned to 
G-haznln with as much booty as he was able to 
collect. 


Jaipal, the Raja of Waihind, whom Subuk* 
tigin had twice defeated and 
(2) Peshawar. reduced to submission, was no 
longer friendly. Muhammad bin 
’All, the reputed author of the Majma-ul-Ans&h, 
informs us that after the death of Amir 
Subuktigin, Raja Jaipal tried to win back what 


spoils obtained by the Sultan in each of them have been 
variously estimated — in some so exaggerated as to stagger 
our imagination— , and the names of persons and places are 
too often corrupted, confused and carelessly recorded by the 
scribes. I have exercised the greatest care in reconciling 
these conflicting and even contradictory accounts and tried 
to be accurate_as far as possible. 

* GardIzI is the only contemporary chronicler who 
makes a rnention of this expedition. Ferishta and 
Nizara-ud-din Ahmad are the two later historians who 
have reproduced in , their works. They seem to have 
drawn upon GardTzi’s Zain-ul-AkhlUr, but both of them 
have made some mistakes in copying it. Sir W. Haig 
(C. H. L, 111, 13) regards this expedition as 'apocryphal' 
without assigning any good reasons. It was not made 
mucli of by the contemporary chroniclers obviously 
because it was a comparatively minor expedition, con- 
fined only to the frontier towns of India. 
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the Amir had conquered from him and attacked 
Mahmud, who set out from Ghaznln at the head 
of his army to repel the invasion.* The army of 
the Raja is said to. have consisted of 30,000 foot, 
12,000 horse and 300 elephants. The two armies 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Peshawar and 
in a fierce fight that took place between them on 
the 27th of November, 1001 A. C., the Hindus 
were defeated and put to flight. Their Raja, with 
fifteen of his sons and grandsons, was made cap- 
tive and sent to ‘a slave market’ in Khurasan and 
sold there for SOdln^rs.t The spoils were ‘beyond 


* ’ .1 quoted .by Dr. M. Nazim in 

M. G., . 

t The original word of which the English equi- 
valent is taken to be ‘a market’ is Man-Yazid, 
which has puzzled a number of competent scholars. 
On the authority of the, AISS. of the Tabgcit-i-Nasiri, 
Raverty assures us that ‘nearly every copy’ has the word 
\Man-Yazid'. While translating the relevant passage, Sir 
H. Elliot {E. & D., 11, 270/ has erroneously written 
‘Yazd’ for ‘Man-Yazid’, On the authority of the MSS, 
of the Tabqat-i-NSsirii Raverty calls it 'Man-Yazid', and 
relying on the MS, of a qastda of ‘Unsurl, Dr. M. Ndzim 
calls it Mlrand. Both these scholars have taken it to be the 
name of a place. This is perhaps because it is followed by 
the word Khurasan in the original text. On the authority 
of the GMySs-iil~Lu^8i and the Mlix.yad- yUF:! :a?c!. Pro- 
fessor Hodivala (S. 7-JK. B., xiii-xi . and I'Jl-yJ; lakes it 
to mean 'a market, an auction, and an auctioneering 
room’ and, after discussing the point at length, comes to 
the conclusion that “jayapSla was publicly exposed at 
one of the slave-auctions in some market in Khurasan, just 
like thousands of other Hindfl captives.” His conclusion 
is confirmed by IsSmi, the author of tlie r-tr:r.-iis--Snnifir, 
a metrical history of Mediaeval India (1000-1 j Ip \. C..S 
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all bounds of calculation’, .They included, inter 
alia, sixteen* precious necklaces of pearls, one 
of which was of ‘enormous value.’ The Raja 
was restored to his kingdom on the conditions 
that he would pay 250,000 dinars as ransom 
and give fifty elephants. Jaipal was then 
allowed to go to his capital ; but in order t» 
ensure the fulfilment of the conditions of the 
peace-treaty, the Sultan detained two princes, a 
son and a grandson of the Raja, as hostages. 
After spending the winter months at Waihind and 
reducing the neighbouring places, MahmUd re- 
turned to Ghazninin the spring of the same year. 
Humiliated by repeated reverses, the Raja sank 
low in the eyes of his subjects ‘w'ho refused to 


.written in 1350 A. C. century and recently lighted uj)on and 
published by Dr. Mahdl Hussain of Agra. The relevant 
verses are : — 


,^0 to 

a . 5 cJ ^ 

I ) J tucv. j Lw, j 0 


) J ji l/« W j’V 
jdiAjjftJ jljb 


In view of all this, it is impossible to agree with Dr. M. 
Nazim who says that “the sale of Jaipal meant only the 
fixing of his ransom.”(Jlf. G., 87.) The object of MahmOd 
seems to have been to intimidate the Raja so that he might 
yield to his demands unconditionally. 

* Dr. M. Nazim erroneously gives the number of the 
necklaces captured as ‘fifteen’. (M. G., 87). One necklace, 
which was of ‘enormous value’, was taken from the Raja 
hfmself and fifteen from his relatives. Hence sixteen is 
the correct number. (T. F., i, 24). , 
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acknowledge a king who had been a captive in 
the hands of the Muslims’ and being fed up with 
his Jot,- he solemnly made over his kingdom 
to his son, Anandpal, mounted a funeral pyre 
and burnt himself to death in the customary 
manner of his proud race.* 

Biji Rai, the Raja of Bhatiya,t had been on 
good terms with Subuhtigin. 
(3) Bhatiya. When, therefore, MahmCid at* 
tacked Jaipal he expected aid fiom 
his father’s friend. On being disappointed, the 
Sultan marched against him to punish him ‘for 
his failure to support him.’J At his approach the 
gallant Raja came out of his fort and offered a 
pitched battle to the invader. The battle raged 
for three days and the Raja defended his posi- 
tion very bravely, but on the fourth day a 

* T, Y., 159; Z. A., 56; and T. F. i, 24, 
t See supra, p, 11, note. Bhera seems to be a more pro- 
bable identification of BhStiya, for the capture of Waihind 
had ^ust ‘opened Mahmud’s way into the Northern Punjab’ 
and he had not even crossed the Indus’, and it is difficult 
to believe how he could have penetrated as far as Uchch, 
Bbatinda, Bhatner or Bhdwalpur, which have been offered 
as identifications of Bhatiya by different scholars. Each 
of the said four places is at a distance of not less than 300 
miles from Waihind and it would not have been possible 
for the SultSn to reach there “without possessing a single 

base of operations ,any means of keeping up his 

communications or of preventing the rulers whose terri- 
tories he had invaded from cutting off his retreat” (See 
S. I-M. fi., 138-39.) 

I a H. L, iii, 14. ■ 
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desperate charge led by the Sultan decided the 
day in his favour. The Raja took to flight and 
found refuge in a fort, which was surrounded by 
a broad deep ditch. The Sultan laid siege to 
the fort and ordered that the ditch be filled with 
earth, stones and trees. The satisfactory pro* 
gress of this process depressed the spirits of the 
■Raja who fled to a forest,* leaving the garrison to 
defend the fort. But he was not safe even there; 
for his whereabouts were soon discovered and he 
was pursued to the place where he was shelterin^^ 
•himself. Surrounded by Muslim soldiers on all 
sides and feeling sure that he would soon be 
taken prisoner, “the high-spirited” Raja turned 
his sword against his own breast and stabbed 
himself to death.f Deserted by their Chief, the 
■garrison also got depressed and allowed the 
invader to occupy the fort without facing 
much opposition. “No quarter was given to 
the enemy (Hindus) and only those who embrac- 
ed Islam escaped the vengeance of the con* 
querors.”t Enormous booty, including 120 


, * T. Y., 210. Gardizi {Z. A. 67) says that the 

Raja fled to the bank of the river SSsind, “which,” 
according to Dr. M. Nazim “might be the old name 
of the river Hakra.” (M. G., 100, n. 8.) Ferishta substitutes 
the word Sind (Indus) for SSsind. (T. F., i., 24). 

t T, Y., 210; and Z. A., 67. It is difficult to 
reconcile this heroic act of the “high-spirited” Raja 
with his flight from ,the fort at the approach of the 
invader. , 

t M. G., 101. Mark the nature of conversion. 
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elephants, fell into the hands of the victors.'f 
After the victory the Sultan stayed there for 
sometime to subjugate the surrounding places. 
During his Stay he is said to have “appointed 
teachers to instruct the converts in the rudiments 


Referring to this booty, Dr. M. NSzim says 
that "the share of the SuItSn alone amounted to 120 
elephants besides gold, silver and arms.” {M. G. lOl). 
This statement conveys the impression that there were 
.some more elephants as well, forming the share of others. 
Dr, Nazim seems to have followed Sir H, Elliot who 
has expressed the same view in a foot-note in B, S- D., ii, 30 
which reads: “Ferishta says 280 -(elephants were captured) 
and MirMiond 120, but does not notice that this was the 
personal share of the Sultan.” In view of the well-known 
fact that in those days all elephants formed the property 
of the king and no private individual had the right to 
keep them, it was absurd to point out the personal 
share of the Su''" . (or 280 according 

to Gardixi and • . . were captured and 

all of them ipso ■ ■- ... ' . ( ;i "> the Sultan. Not a 

single one went to anyone else. The words "personal” and 
“alone” used by Sir H. Elliot and Dr. Nazim respectively 
are highly rnisleading. ’Utbi has used the words 
and in the original Arabic text (Delhi Lith., 260) they 
are not qualified by any such word the equivalent of which 
may be "personal" or “alone.” All that GardizI [Z. A., 6?) 
says is that 280 elephants were captured. In the Newal 
Kishor edition of the Tarikh-i-Ferishta, Vol. i, p. 24 the 
number of elephants captured is i. e. two 

times twenty and eighty, which work out to be 120 and not 
280, unless is taken to be a mistake for For the 
royal prerogative about the keeping of elephants, vide E. & 
D., ii, 40; iii, 77, 91-92, 120, 235, 316; iv, 504; T. N. (Raver- 
ty), 650 note; 662; T. M„ 349, 488 ; and T. A., 33. . • 
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of Islam.”* When he left for Ghaznin he 
suffered great losses on the way, in the first 
place because the Indps was in flood and it 
exacted a heavy toll, and secondly because 
AbQl Fateh Daad, the ruler of Multan, blocked 
the passage of his army through his territories 
and augmented its sufferings.! Thus after suffer- 
ing many hardships and sustaining many losses, 
the Sultan reached Ghassnin about the middle 
of 1005 A. C. 

Shaikh Hamid Lawl^ had cultivated friendly 
(4) Multan relations with Amir Subuktigin 
^ ' and thus secured his position in 

Sind and Multan. But his grandson, Abul 
Fateh Daad bin Nasir, reversed this cautious 
policy and gave offence to Sultan Mahmud 
by embracing the Carmathian creed, entering 


* Ihid., and T. Y., 210. Note that conversion 
precedes preaching and propaganda. 

t K. T., ix, 149. 

J Ferishta (T. F., i, 24) has erroneously written 
'Lodi' and the error has been repeated by Sir W. Haig 
(C. H. 1; iii, 14), iProfessor M. Habib (S. M. G., 23) and 
others despite the fact that it was fully exploded by 
Kaverty long ago^ (MihrSn, 325 note). “Lodi” is a 
miswriting of Lawi who, according to Mas’Qdi, was one 
of the ancestors of Dattd. (M. Z., 234, 385). Mas’adi is 
supported by many other authorities and they all 
agree that the rulers of_Multan were the descendants 
of one Usgma bin Lawl bin GhSlib. The Lodis wer^e 
Afghans;_and according to Kaverty, “there were no Lodis 
nor Lodi rule,rs in Mullfin at this time nor centuries 
afterwards.” .(See M.G., %,foot-note 5; and S.l-M. H,, 141), 
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into an alliance with the Raja of Bhatiya and 
attacking the Ghaznawid arnny on its return- 
march after the conquest of Bhatiya.* Thus 
enraged, Sultan Mahmud set out from Ghaznin 
in the spring of 1006 A. C. and launched his 
next expedition against the ruler of Multan. The 
direct route to Multan being risky because 
it Was not safe to cross the Indus lower down, 
the Sultan proposed t^)ipass through Anandpal’s 
territories and cross the river near Peshawar, 
but was opposed by the forces of the Raja. 
After defeating the Raja and driving him into 
the hills of Kashmir, he resumed his march 
to Multan. Not willing to court destruction in 
an open battle, Baud shut himself up in tb^ 
fort and defended his position for a week, 
after which he sued for peace. t Imposing a 
tribute of 20,090 golden dirhams per year on 


* Ferishta simply says that Daud had annoyed 
AlahmQd by his unbecoming behaviour. [T, F., i, 25). 

t According to ’Utbl, he (Dafld) ...determined' to 
load ajl his property on elephants and carry it off to 
Sarandib, and he left Multan empty.” {E. & D., ii, 3l). 
This is a most preposterous statement. It has given rise 
to many surmises, and speculations, sonje bf Which are no 
less amazing. Raverty identified Sarandib with Kachh 
Bhuj (MihrSn, 325 note). Professor Hodivala suggests 
the name of “Debal-Sind” and says that it “would appear 
to be a more plausible restoration.” {S. I-M. H., 141). 
Dr. M. Nazim says that he (Dafld) “fled to an island 
in the Indus.” (M. G., 97). In view of the fact that the 
garrison' defended the fort for seven days (Z. A., 67), thfc 
flight, of, Dafld. is improbable. Had he; fled away, the 
garrison would have submitted without resistance, , ^ 
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Daad and exacting promises of future allegiance, 
good faith and abjuration of heretical beliefs, 
Mahmud marched back to Ghaznln, leaving 
Sukhpal, alias Nawasa Shah, in charge of 
the campaign against the outlying parts of 
Multan.* He would have taken a decisive .step 
against Daod and completed the subjugation 
of the entire province of Multan, but had to 
content himself with the terms stated above 
because hardly had he won victory when he 
received the news of the invasion of his home- 
lands by llak Khan, the King of Kashgjjar. 

Taking advantage of Mahmhcl's troubles, 
Rsst.'vn Nawasa Shaht apostatized and 
declared himself independent. 
Such a conduct on his part- was bound to bring 


* Dr. M. Nazim, on the authority of Guzidah 
(r. G., 397) says that Sukhpal was left in "charge of the 
government of Multan.” {M. 0., 98) and Sir W. Haig 
says that he was appointed governor of Und (Waihind) 
but does not specify his authority. (C. H. L, iii, IS), In 
view of the fact that a peace was concluded with DfiQd, 
it is wrong to say that Sukhpal was entrusted with 
the (if Haig seems to have followed 

l-'erisimi \T. i, .li) iiu.v; ciarelessly. All that Ferishta 
says is t’-al Suk'ipai w;i.- left in charge of the mtnpatgn 
against lii-aiinda ( 

t He was a grandson of Raja JaipSl, who had been 
left as a hostage with Subuktigm and who is said to have 
been taken prisoner and converted to Islam by Aba 'All 
Slmjarl after the defeat of MahmOd at Nishfipur, (Z. A., 69). 
He was called NawSs Shah because he was the kawSsa 
grandson) of the Stt^h (Jaipal of the HindOshahiya 
Dynasty). 
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on him the usual punishment. The danger from 
Kashghar being over, Mahmfld advanced at 
the head of his army early in the year 1008 
A. C. and attacked him. NawSsa Shah was 
defeated, dispossessed of 400,000 dirhams, 
which he had accumulated, and thrown into 
prison for the rest of his life.* 

Anandpal, who had allied himself with 
(6) Punjab. Baud, the ruler of Multan, and 
bloclced the passage of the 
Muslim army through his territory, now sent 
ambassadors on all sides and invoked the 
assistance of the neighbouring princes of 
Hindustan for stemming the rising tide of the 
Muslim conquest. Among those who readily 
responded to his request were the Rajas of 
Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalinjar, Kanauj, Delhi and 
Ajmer, all of whom joined him in his invasion 
of the Ghaznawid Kingdom. This was the first 
Hinda confederacy formed against Mahmud and 
to overthrow it was no easy task.f Trilochan-t 
paljJ son of Anandpal, was entrusted with the 


* Z. A., 69; r. y., 223 ; and T. R, i, 26. 

t Ferishta alone is responsible for making a mention 
of this confederacy. {T. R, i, 26). In the list of the' 
confederates he includes the Rajas of Delhi and Ajmer 
as well, but it is contended that Delhi and Ajmer were not 
founded at that time. (See M. G., 89, foot-note 3; and 
Indian Antiquary, xxvi, 162). . 

X Dr. M, Nazim, following ’Utbl {E. & D., n. 33) calls 
him Brahmanpal, which is an error. (See S. T-M. H., 133). 
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command of the combined forces of the Rajas 
and directed to advance towards Peshawar. 
These forces were further swelled on the way 
by the enlistment of ‘the wild and warlike’ 
Gakhars, So great was the national excitement 
among the HindQs on this occasion that they 
spared nothing to destroy the neighbouring' 
Muslim kingdom root and branch. Those who 
were poor gave ample proof of their patriotism 
by contributing as much as they could frorri 
their meagre earnings. Even their women are 
said to have sold their jewellery and gold 
ornaments in order to augment the resources 
of war. On receiving the news of this Hindu ■ 
invasion, Mahmud marched out on the 31st 
of December, 1008 A, C., crossed the Indus' 
and reached the plain opposite Waihind. This 
time Mahmud observed that unlike before the 
Hindus had sunk their differences and pooled 
their resources for national defence. He was- 
highly impressed by the devotion of the Hindus 
and their women. When the battle began, the 
bare-headed and bare-footed Gakhars, arfned- 
with spears and swords, appeared on the scene, 
rushed into the thick of the fight and killed a 
large number of Muslims. The prudence and 
personal prowess of the Sultan, coupled with, 
a piece of good luck, turned the tables against, 
the Hindus. When - the fury of the Hindu 
attack abated and the Hindus were exhausted, 
the Argus-eyed MahmUdsent his personal guards ' 
to sweep round and make a sudden attack on 
the rear of the Hindu array. This was doh'e' 
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and, while effecting a partial change of front’ 
to repulse the attack, the Hindu ranks ran- 
riot and in a state of confusion they took to 
flight. MahmQd won the day and a large amount 
of booty, i' d; ■ ’ ‘Is’ ty elephants, fell into 
his hands, T !. ;• ■ i of the HindQ hordes, 
opened the vray for further penetration by 
revealing the weakness of the Indian military 
system. 


(7) Capture 
of Nagarkot. 


Mahmad next marched to the fort of Nagarkot, 
situated near Ksngra on the sum- 
mit of a hill and surrounded by the 
river Baganga. The fort was a 
place of great sanctity, because it had a temple, 
which stood high in the estimation of the people, 
and enjoyed a wide reputation, as the repository of 
most of the wealth of the neighbouring Rajas, 
Mahmud laid siege to it and the garrison surren- 
dered it after three days “heroic defence.” The 
spoils obtained were ‘beyond the limit of calcula- 
tion’, Among other precious things, they included 
a vast amount of gold and silver ingot, costly 
apparel, a profusely decorated throne and a house 
of silver,* Even after making considerable allow- 
ance for exaggeration, the fact cannot escape 
recognition that the spoils were colossal, so much 
so that envoys from different countries flocked to 


’Utbl has given a graphic description of this ‘house of 
silver’. From it we can safely infer that it was a folding 
nivikon jTiade of .-.ii.c.-, chiefly meant for use in royal jour- • 
li.-, ■: ;)ro!{:‘.:S;' 0 -. ft was not a Silver throne as ’UnsUri 

liiive u;i heliew. (See S. Jf-M. H., 143). ' 
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Ghaznin when that wealth was being displayed 
there. Placing the fort in charge of his own 
officers, the Sultan returned to Ghaznin in the 
middle of the year 1009 A. C. After his depar- 
ture Anandpal managed to re-establish his sway 
in the Salt Range, with Nandana as his capital. 

In 1009 A. C. Mahmiid invaded India again. 

This time he attacked Narayan or 
(7) Nargyan. Narayanpur* and inflicted a stun- 
ning defeat on Us Raja. After capturing and 
plundering the town, he returned to his capital. 
Some time later the agents of the Raja waited 
upon him with proposals of a permanent peace 
and ‘their good wishes for his future prosperity,’ 
According to the terms of the peace-treaty that 
was then concluded, the Raja offered to pay a 
yearly tribute and fifty elephants and to send 
2,000 soldiers to serve in the Ghaznawld army. 
Mahmtid was pleased to accept these terras. 
The peace is believed to have given a great en- 
couragement to trade between India and Khurasan. 
Politically, this expedition opened the way to the 
heart of Hindustan and the Sultan could now 
march through Narayanpur and attack the Rajas 
beyond. 


* Cunningham identified it with Narayanpur in Alwar 
State. (See his Ancient Geography, pp. 338-4+; and A.S.L, 
Vol. ii, pp. 242-47 and Vol. vi_, pp. 91-93). Of all the con- 
temporary chroniclers, 'Utbi alone has mentioned this 
expedition in his book. He does noj: give the date but places 
it between the- expeditions .to Bhimnagar (Nagarkot) and 
Ghflr. 
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Taking advantage of the invasion of Khurasan 
. . by Ilak Khan and of Mahmftd’s 

(8; MultSn. absence, Abul Fateh Daod, the 
ruler of Multan, renoc-.c'd the 

Sultan and declared his i :i., .In.-.- ■. i’s 

next expedition was, therefore, directed against 
him. It was undertaken in October, 1010 A, C. 
This time Datid was taken prisoner and sent to 
Ghaznin and confined in the fort of GhQrak.* 
Multan was completely subjugated and annexed 
to Ghaznin. After appointing a governor there, 
MahmQd marched back to Ghaznin. 

In 1012 A. C. Mahmud proposed to march 
. from Ghaznin with the object of 

(91 Thanesar. capturing Thanesar, which was 
then one of the most famous shrines of India, 
renowned for the agedong riche's accumulated iri 
its vaults. On learning of his intention, Anandpalt 
sent his men to Ghaznin to request MahmQd to 
take fifty elephants from him every year and im- 
pose an annual tribute on the people of that place 


* ‘GhOrak or Ghorak (<J jf) is situated about fifty miles 
north-west of Oandhar’. (M, G.,9’9, n. 3j. In the TSHkh-i-' 
Ferishta (i, 27) it is written as It appears that i-d has 
been left out by the scribe, for Ghuf was conquered a year 
later. (1011 A. C.). 

t Dr. Nazim calls him Trilochanpal, Which is wrong, 
because ‘the Thanesar campaign was undertaken durinif 
the life of Anandpal’ {S. M. G., 32, n. 14 and T. F., i, 27)., 
Sir W. Haig erroneously calls him Jaipal II (C. H. L, iii, 
17—18). ■ ' 
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and spare it because it had an idol called 
Chakraswdmin^^' to which the Hindias were so 
devoutly attached. The Sultan declined the offer 
and ordered the Raja to allow full and free pas- 
sage to his forces through his territory. The 
Raja could not but obey, but at the same time 
he . warned the Raja of Thanesar about the 
impending danger. On receipt of this timely 
information the Raja of Thanesar sought and 
secured the support of the neighbouring princes. 
But before the clumsy machinery of the Indian 
confederacy, could move, MahmQd marched 
through the Punjab, defeated on the way a Raja 
called Ram, who opposed his advance near the 
Sutlej, and reached Thanesar. At his approach, 
the Raja took to flight, leaving the Chakraswamin 
to take care of itself. The invader entered the 
town without encountering opposition, because it 
was found in an undefended position, A vast 
booty, together with a large number of captives 
and the idol Chakraswamin, was transported to 
Ghaznin.f 


* T. F,, i, '27. ChakrSswSmin means “The Lord 
of the Wheel.” It was a bronze image of Vishntl, which 
held the weapon, called Chakra, in one of its hands. (See 
Sachao.i, 117; and 21. A., 70). 

t ’Utbf places the invasion of Thgnesar after that of 
Nandana. He does not give the date and therefore seems 
to have made a mistake. Elliot follows him in the error to 
mislead many others, including Dr. M. Nazim (M. G., 91 
and 103) and Sir W. Haig (C. H.L, iii, 17). The expedi'- 
tion against Thanesar was undertaken during the lifetime 
of Anandpal and therefore (he one against Nandana, which 
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Trilochanpa],* the Raja of Nandana,t ^‘was 
j personally well inclined towards 
(101 Nandana, Mussalmans, but he seems to 

have been a weak man and the direction of affairs 
came into the hands of his son, known to con- 
temporaries as the ‘Nidar* (Fearless) Bhim, who 
stoutly reversed the po'licy of his grandfather and 
put an end to the Ghaznavid alliance.”J In 
order to keep his way clear to India, MahmQd 
marched against Nandana in the autumn of 1013 
A. C. but abandoned the expedition owing to a 
heavy snow-fall. In the following spring (1014 
A. C.) the Ghaznawids set out again, “ascending 
the hills like mountain-goats and descending them 
like torrents of water.” On hearing of Mahmhd’s 
advance, Trilochanpal entrusted the defence of 
the fort to his son, Bhimpal, and himself retired 
to the Kashmir Pass, presumably with the object 
of enlisting the support of Sangramaraja, the 
ruler of Kashmir. On his arrival, Mahmud laid 
siege to the fort and, after some days’ futile 
fighting, succeeded in drawing out a detachment 
of Bhimpal into the plain and putting it to the 


was directed against his son, could not have preceded it. 
Gardizi (Z. A., 70) places it in 1011—12 A. C., which 
seems to be correct. Ferishta adheres to the correct order. 
(T. F., i, 27-28). I have followed Garjlizi and Ferishta. 

* Sir W. Haig (C. H. iii, 17) calls him JaipSl II 
which is wrong. 

t It is called_ Nardin by ’Utbi and NandOnah by 
BaihaqI and GardizI. 1 1 is situated in the Salt^Range. 

t See S. M. G., 34. 
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Sword. On receipt of fresh reinforcetnents, 
Bhimpal appeared in the plain and attacked the 
invaders, but was . beaten back. The HindtSs 
took to flight to find refuge in the fort of Nandana. 
The fort was besieged and the garrison sought 
safety in submission, After placing a garrison in 
Nandana, Mahmud pushed on in pursuit of 
Trilochanpal, defeated him in a valley to the 
north of Jhelum and received the submission of 
“numerous Rajas of the neighbourhood. 
■Leaving SarSigh as governor of Nandana and 
possessing himself of immense booty, MahmQd 
returned to Ghaznin. ■ 

In 1015 A. C. theSultan started from Ghaznin 

rni V s ■ army and pro- 

UU Kashmir. posed to penetrate into Kashmir, 

probably with the object of punishing Sangraraa- 
raja for helping T-'’ r;h a’. He, however, 
failed to storm, the f : < •' 1 . i it. * After re- 
ducing the neighbouring regions, he abandoned 
the enterprise and returned. On his way back 
his soldiers lost their way, with the result that, 
many of them perished in the extensive morasses 
that blocked their passage. This expedition 
against Kashmir was followed by another in 1021 
A, C., but that too suffered the fate of its prede- 
cessor and the Sultan finally gave up the idea of 
conquering Kashmir.f 

, * KalhSna and Gardizi call it Lohkot and Loharkotta 
respectivdy. Both these names mean 'The Iron Fort-l It 
is identified with modern Lo'harin. (M. G., 104, f. n. 6).' 
t Z. A., 79. 
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The twelfth expedition was undertaken with a 
view to penetrate right into the 
(12) Baran. interior of the Indian Continent. 

In 1013 A. C. the SultSn set out 
at the head of a huge army, recruited chiefly from 
Central Asia. Passing through the Punjab, crossing 
‘1 I', r.-'’’ .'■.-r the forts and fortified 

■ .! .■ bat blocked his passage, 

! ■ 1'. . (■. Bulandsbehr), whose 

governor, Hara Datta, tendered submission and 
embraced Islam along with his 10,000 men. From 
there Mahmud marched to Mahaban,t situated 
in the Muttra District (D. P.), whose chief, Kul 
Chand,J also submitted without offering any 


*** For the origin and antiquity of Sirsawa, see A. S. I., 
xiv, 79. 

t GardizI calls it MahSwan and ’Unsuri calls it 
MahSwIn. It is situated six miles east of Muttra on the 
* left bank of the Jumna. (See S. I-M. H., 146). 

J Kul Chand is said to have been only a ‘governor’ 
of the fort. (C. H. iii, 19).^ This is incorrect. ’Utbi’s 
reference to him that he was “a Satanic leader, who had 
assumed superiority over all other rulers, defeated, put to 
flight everyone he had fought with and possessed a great 
army, numerous elephants and strong forts which were 
secure from attack and capture” militates against the 
theory that he was but a ‘governor’ and conclusively show? 
that he was one of the greatest and strongest rulers of his 
day—a conclusion which is also confirmed by the fact that 
in the battle'he fought with MahmQd as many as 50,000 
of .his soldiers were slain and not less than 150 of his 
elephnnts v.-ern r.aptnred after his defeat. Ferishta (T. P., 
i, .‘9; < al!(: '. im a Kaia. I’solessor Hodivala suggests that 
Ku! Cii'aiid w.'is none inlier ih.an Kalla Chid (See S.I-Ri.H., 
146-47). 
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resistance. A quarrel having arisen between the 
soldiers of the Sultan and those of Kul Chand, a 
number of HindGs were slain; and the staggering 
chief, finding himself betrayed, slew his wife and 
children and stabbed himself to death with a dag- 
pr. A large booty, including 186 elephants, fell 
into the hands of the Muslims. Mahmttd resuimed 
his march and advanced against the great ecclesias- 
tical city of Muttra, the birth-place of the deified 
hero, Sri Krishna, w'hich was studded with shrines, 
blazing withgems and jewels. Having successfully 
entered that city and collected a vastbooty, includ- 
ing ‘a sapphire of 150 misqah’ * and 6 idols ■ of 


* This sapphire is said to have weighed 450 misqSls, 
i. e. 32,400 grs.=about 4| lbs. Avoirdupois or 5f 
lbs. Troy. Critics like Sir W. Haig and Dr. M. NSzim 
are stumped by this statement. The former says that ‘it 
is difficult to believe stories of a sapphire weighing over 

16, pounds and a half (C. H. I., iii, 19) and the 

latter asserts that 450 misqSls ‘is an impossible weight 
for a precious stone.’ {M. G., 108, f. n. 3). This may be true, 
but what is the guarantee that the stone in question was 
really a sapphire as modern mineralogists would under- 
stand the term ? Despite the rapid strides of science, it 
is not easy even to-day to place a precious stone in its 
proper class and experts differ in their opinions even after 
subjecting it to chemical, .microscopic, optical and other 
scientific tests. When the eye was the only criterion of the 
old lapidaries, how much more must have it been difficult 
and uncertain to judge a precious stone? The possibility, 
therefore, is that an ordinary stone might have been mis- 
taken for a sapphire, , Sir W. Haig says that it weighed 
ISj lbs. Since, he cites no authority, it may be disipissed 
as a miscalculation. (See S, I-M. H., 148-49). 
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pure gold* he proceeded towards Kanauj, a great 
citadel of Hindustan, and appeared before its walls 
early in 1019 A. C. The descriptions of the 
grandeur of the city and of the splendour of its 
Court, as given by Hindu and Muslim chroniclers, 
stagger our belief. It contained seven forts and 
ten thousand temples. Its army consisted of 
eighty-thousand men in armour, thirty-thousand 
horsemen and five hundred thousand infantry. 
Notwithstanding this overwhelming strength at 
his disposal, Rajyapal’st heart melted after a 
short and feeble resistance and he sought safety 
in flight. Mahmud entered the seven forts, and 
seized the wealth treasured there. 

After the capture of Kanauj Mahmiid march- 
ed to Munj,t a strongly garrisoned fort, well- 


* Sir W. Haig’s estimate of the gold yielded by these 
idols is 548 tt)s. _ (C. H. I., iii, 19), This again is without 
authority, ’Utbi informs us that it was 98,300 misqSls 
i. e., 1010 lbs. Avoirdupois. (See S. I-M. H,, 149) . 

t He is called Jai Chand by Sir W. Haig (C, H, /., 
iii, 19). Professor Hodivala dismisses it as ‘wrong* and 
calls him Rajyapal. He supports his contention by citing 
evidence from inscriptions etc. (S. I~M. H., 149). ’Utbl 
calls him Kajpa!. 

J Elliot identified this place with MajhSwan, some 
ten miles south of Kdnhpur or Cawnpore. (B.S- D., ii, 458 ). 
Dr. Vosf was of opinion that it corresponded to Manaich, 
which is said to have been the old name of the modern 
town of Zafargbad, situated near Jaunpur. (/. R. A. S., 
1905). His hypothesis is followed by Sir W. Haig in The 
Cambridge History of India (Vol, iii, p. 20). Dr, M. Nazim 
differs from them and, while stating that Mahmud 
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equipped with supplies, and' laid siege to it. 
Within a fortnight the defenders were driven to 
such despair that they, first slew their women- 
folk and children and then rushed out into the 
field with swords in their hands and fell fighting 
in the field.* From Munj Mahmiid marched to 
another fort, called Asai,t which was defended 
by deep ditches and a dense jungle. T.fie chief 
of the fort, Chandar Pal Bhur,J took to flight at 
the approach of the invader who took possession 
of it without difficulty. After the occupation of 
Asai, Mahmad marched westwards and entered 
a town called Sharwa§ without encountering 
opposition because its ruler, Chandar Rai, had 


attacked this and other forts on his way back to Ghaznin, 
adds that it was situated 14 miles north of Etawah. 
(M. G., 109). 

*This rite was known as It was performed by 

the RajpQts when thrown in critical circumstances with 
the object of preventing their women and children from 
falling into the hands of their enemies, 

t Elliot identified this fort with a town called Asni, 
10 miles north-east of Fatehpur {E. & D., ii, 458), Dr. Vost 
located it . in the neighbourhood of Munj or Manaich 
(/. R. A. S., 1905). Dr. M. Nazim identifies it with Asai 
(Ghat), six miles west of Etawah. {El. G., 109). 

t T. Y., 310. Ibn-ul-Asir (K. T., ix, 186> and 
Eerishta (T. F., i., 30 J call him simply ChandpSl. 

§ Elliot identified Sharwa with SriswSgarh' on the 
Pahuj or with Seunra on the Ken. (E.S D., ii, 459), Sir 
W. Haig follows liim. ( C. H. iii, 20), Dr. M. NSzim 
would have us believe that it corresponded to Sarawa, 
some thirteen miles due south of Meerut. (M, G, 109). 
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left it to the mercy of the invader and gone 
into a forest with his army and treasure. 
MahmQd pursued him thither, defeated him 
and dispossessed him of his wealth. This was 
the crowning exploit of a most laborious cam- 
paign, after which Mahmfid returned to Ghaznln 
with enormous wealth and Ja large number of 
captives. 


(13) Kanaiij 
and Kalinjar. 


The cowardly conduct of Rcijyapala, the 
Raja of Kanauj, earned him the 
enmity of the neighbouring Rajas 
who formed a league against him 
with Ganda,* the Chandela Raja of Kalinjar, 
as their head. The allied forces were put under 
the command of the' Chandela crown-prince, 
Vidhyadhara, and sent against Rajyapal of 
Kanauj to punish him for his pusillanimity. 
Rajyapal was killed in battle and probably 
his son, Trilochanpaht was placed on the 
vacant throne. Flushed with this victory, Ganda 
entered into an alliance with Trilochanpal, son 
of Anandpal, and promised to help him ‘in 
winning back his ancestral kingdom from 
Sultan Mahmiid.’J On receipt of information 
about these events, Mahmad made up his mind 
to march against the Chandela prince and his 


Some historians call him Nanda, but Ganda is the 
correct name. 


t He is said to have been a son of Rajyapgl, (O.H. 
383). 

t Z. A., 76; and K. T., ix, 218, 
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accomplices and to teach them a lesson* In the 
autumn of 1019 A. C. he left Ghaznin with a 
firm determination to retaliate the assassination 
of his vassal, Rajyapal, and to deal a death-blow 
to the league that had been formed against 
him and was now contemplating to overthrow 
the Ghaznawid power in the Punjab. On 
hearing of his approach, Trilochanpal of 
Lahore proceeded south to join forces with his 
namesake of Kanauj. MahmUd pursued him post- 
haste and overtook him near the river Ruhut.* 
The Raja managed to cross the river and sent 
a detachment to prevent the enemy from 
crossing it. Encouraged by their leader’s 
promise of “a life of repose after that day of 
trouble”, the Muslims plunged into the river and 
landed on the other side of it ‘without the loss 
of a single life,’ Marshalling his forces in battle 
array, MahmUd inflicted a sharp defeat on his 
opponents and obtained enormous booty, includ- 
ing many elephants. The Raja, though wounded 
in the battle, managed to escape and sought 
shelter, with the Chandela Raja , of Kalinjar. 
The turn of Ganda therefore came next. He was 
awaiting the invader with a huge army, consist- 
ing of 36,000 horse, 145^000 foot and 640 
elephants. Ascending an eminence with a view 
to reconnoitre, the position of the Hindu army, 
Mahmud saw ‘an imposing panorama of camps, 
pavilions and embankments and he regretted 


* The river Ramganga is known as Ruhut (Rahib) 
in its lower courses. (I. G. L, xxi, 175/*. 
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having ventured so far/ In this hour of distress 
and disappointment he prostrated himself on 
the ground and sought divine aid, which never 
failed him. In the evening the Muslims fought 
a successsful engagement with a detachment of 
the Raja and in the morning they were told that 
the Hindus had deserted the camp. Stricken 
with panic, .the Raja seems to have taken to 
flight in the guise of night. All the valuables, 
which the Hindus had left behind, were taken 
possession of and the Raja was pursued to some 
distance, but he managed to makegood his escape, 
though many of his men were captured or killed. 
Thereafter, MahmUd marched back to Ghaznln. 
On the way 680 elephants, belonging to Ganda, 
happened to fall into his hands.* 

The opposition of Trilochanpal, the Raja 6f 
Lahore, to the forces of Sultin 
(14) Punjab. Mahmud in the expedition against 
Kalinjar furnished a good ground for invading his 
kingdom. In 1021 A. C. Mahmud appeared in 
India again and inflicted a crushing defeat on 
Bhimpal who had succeeded his father, Trilochan- 
pal, :in the meantime. The Raja took shelter with 
the ruler of Ajmer and died there in 1026 A. C.f 


: > * Z. A., 77. ' 

, . t P-i i, 31. Dr. M. Nazim (M. G., 96, ri. l) does 
not seem to be justified in criticising Sir W. Haig’s 
statement that “he (Bhirapal) fled and sought an asylum 
with the Chauhan raja of Ajmer." (C^ U. I., iii, 22). He 
is, however, right in saying that Bhimpal succeeded to 
the diminished, dominions of his father and died in 1026 
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With him the Hindushahiya Dynasty came to an 
end. The results of this expedition were more 
enduring than those of others. The Punjab was 
cleared and annexed to the Ghaznawid Empire. 
A regular Amir was entrusted with the govern- 
ment of the province with his head-quarters at 
Lahore, and garrisons were stationed at important 
places. 


Next year MahmQd marched against Ganda 


(15) Gwalior 
and Kalinjar. 


who was still strong enough to defy 
the authority of the Sultan. He 
first laid siege to and stormed the 


‘impregnable’ fort of Gwalior; and after receiving 


the submission of its chief, called Arjan, who was 
a feudatory of Ganda, he proceeded towards Ka- 


linjar, the stronghold of the Chandela Raja, and 
surrounded it on all sides, so that all approaches 
to the fort were closed. Finding himself 


in a perilous situation, Ganda purchased safety 
by offering submission without resistance. Having 
obtained enormous amount of wealth, Mahmhd 


concluded a peace-treaty with the Raja and went 
back to Ghaznin, laden with riches. Both 


Ferishta and Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad say that, in 
order to please the Sultan, the Raja composed a 
flattering verse in Hindi and sent it to his over- 


lord who, in return, rewarded him with a robe 
of honour and conferred upon him the 


A. C. (M. G., 95-96). In his presence, however insigni- 
ficant his power might have been, a Muslim governor of 
the Punjab would not have been appointed. 
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gcvernment of as many as fifteen fortresses.* 


The crowning achievement of Sultan Mahmtid 
/ir) c was indeed the sack of Somnath 

( 16 ; bomnath. Kathiawar (1025-26 A, C).f 

The shrine of Somnath J was the most celebrated, 
the most opulent and the most revered on the 
Continent of India. “The wealth and impor- 
tance of the shrine,” says Sir W. Haig “far 
exceeded those of any temple which he had yet 
attacked. One thousand Brahmans daily attend- 
ed the temple, three hundred and fifty of the 
unfortunate women whom the Hindus dedicate 
nominally to the service of their gods and 
actually to the appetites of their priests danced 
continually before the idol, which was a huge 
Ungam or phallus. These priests and attendants 


* _ Both these authorities seem to have drawn upon 
Gardizi {Z. A., 80). 

t Ibn-uhAsir (K.T., ix, 241 -42j, Ibn Zafir (iW.G., 115), 
Sibt-ul-Jawzi (M.G., 115), Alberflni (Sachao, ii, 9 & 103), 
Gardizi (Z_. 4., 86*87>>, NizSm-ud-Din Ahmad (T.A., 9) and 
Khwandmir (E. S' D. iy, 180j place this expedition in the 
year 1025-26 A. C. While translating the relevant passage 
ot K. T. in E. S D., (Vol. ii, p. 469), Elliot has carelessly 
recorded 414 A. H. for 416 A. H. This is an ‘inadvertent 
errbr,’ which has misled all those who have drawn upon 
E. S D. Ferishta has recorded 415 A. H. as the year of this 
expedition {T. E., ii, 32); but his evidence cannot overweigh 
that of the original authorities quoted above. Mark the 
mistake rcneated by Sir W. Haig (C. H, L, iii, 23j, M. 
E!;;':insio::i.‘ 'll. L, 334^ and Smith fO. H. 193^ who 
have blindly followed Ferishta and Elliot. 

i For its site eic., see M. G., 209 .ff. 
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■were supported from the endowments of the 
:ern;.),(“. whicii rire said to have consisted of the 
revenues of 10,000 villages, the idol was washed 
daily with water brought from the Ganges, 750 
miles distant, and the jewels of the temple were 
famed throughout the length and breadth of 
India.”* The object of M ah m tad in undertaking 
this arduous expedition' is thus expressed by 
Allama Kamil Ibn-ul-AsIr 

. “ When Yamm-ud‘DauIah (Mahmiid) was 

gaining victories and demolishing temples in 
India, the Hindus said that Somnath (a Hindu 
god) was displeased with these idols and that if 
he had been satisfied with them, no one would 
have destroyed or injured them, When Yamin- 
ud-Daulah heard this, he resolved upon making 
a campaign to destroy this idol, believing that 
when the HindQs saw their prayers and impreca- 
tions to be false and futile they would embrace 
the faith.”t 

Allsma Ibn KhaldQn also assigns almost the 
same motive to the expedition against Somnath. 
He says : — 

“Before this whenever Sultan MahmQd 
stormed a fort or destroyed an idol, Hindus would 
say that Somnath was annoyed with it and 
therefore allowed it to be destroyed, otherwise 
he would have killed MahmQd much earlier; 

* C. H. L, iii, 23, 

t K. T., ix, 241. 
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From some source MahmQd received this in- 
formation and with a view to extirpate idolatry, 
to prove the helplessness of man-made gods and 
to belie the claims of the HindQs, he mobilized 
his forces against Somnath.’^ 

Ferishta also strikes the same note.f Sir 
W. Haig follows these authorities and thus 
expresses Mahmud’s motive in The Cambridge 
History of India : — 

“The Brahmans attached to this famous 
shrine boasted that their master Shiva, the 
moon-lord, was the most powerful of all the 
gods and that it was only owing to his displea- 
sure with other gods that the invader had been 
permitted to plunder and pollute their shrines. 
This provocative vaunt suggested to Mahmfld 
the destruction of the temple of SomnSth as the 
readiest means to a wholesale conversion of 
idolaters.”J 

In other words, the object underlying the ex- 
pedition against Somnath was to disillusion the 
Hindus and thus bring them within the fold of 
Islam. How far Mahmild was moved by 
religious and how far by politico-economic 
motives in invading India time and again is a 
matter of controversy which has been dealt with 


* /. K., II, xii, 2+5, 
t T. i?., i, 32. 
t C. H. L, iii, 23, 
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in a separate chapter.* It may, however, be 
noted here that the motive assigned by the afore* 
said historians to the Somnath expedition is 
unwarranted in-as-much as the object of the 
expedition, if it was really to effect a wholesale 
conversion of Hindas, was not achieved, nor did 
Mahmud try to achieve it evem after a complete 
conquest of the place, though there is no doubt 
that this expedition, like others, was understood 
as a Jihad by the common people. 

On the 18th of October, 1025 A. C,, 
Mahmud started from Ghaznin and reached 
Multan on the 9th of the following November. 
There he took some rest and put his forces in 
order. Leaving Multan on the 26th of the same 
month, he passed through the desert, stormed the 
strong fort of Lodorva,t that fell on his way, 
and reached Anhilwara about the end of Decem- 
ber, 1025 A. C. At his approach Bhiradeva, the 
Raja of Anhilwara, fled to the fort of Kandahat,j: 
situated in the neighbourhood. MahmUd took 


See Chapter IV infra, 
t M. G., 218. 

X The situation of this fort, which is also written as 
Khandama, Khandaba, Kandana, Khandana, etc., has taxed 
the ingenuity of a number of scholars who have indentilied 
it with Kanthkot in VSgad (East Cutch), Gandhavi on the 
Kathiawar coast, Gandhar to the north of the Dh^dar river, 
Khandadhar to the north-east angle of KathiSwar, and 
KanbShat or Cambay, which bear some phonetic resem- 
blance to it, but none except Kanbahat (Cambay), which 
answers well to the description given of it by Ibn-ul-Asir, 
seems to be correct. (See S. I-M. H., 187-88). 
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possession of the town and then resumed his 
march to Somnath. Defeating an array of 20,000 
HindQs at Mundher (or Mudhera) and overrun- 
ning Delvada near Una on his way, he took 
his stand before the very gates of the famous 
shrine on the 6th of January, 1026 A, C,* He 
invested the fortress, which was situated on the 
seashore and washed by the waves. The com- 
mander of the fort took to flight and the garrison 
did not stir out to meet the invaders, believ- 
ing that their god, “the mighty Someshwar,” 
would completely annihilate the “impious assai- 
lants.” The Hindiis, who had climbed the 
ramparts to see the besiegers, shouted to the 
Musalmans that their god had drawn them to 
that place in order to destroy them at one blow 
for the idols they had broken in Hindustan. 
On the morning of the 7th of January, which was 
Friday, the fight began and before the time of 
Juma' prayer the defenders were overthrown 
by a deadly fusillade of arrows. The Musal- 
raans escaladed the walls of the fort and 
proclaimed their , victory by chanting a call 
lot Juma’ prayer. The Hihdus then entered the 
temple, prayed fervently to the idol for their 
success and sallied forth for fighting. They 
delivered a most desperate attack on their 
enemy arrl fl- ■’ ‘hem from their newly 
occupied N- morning (Saturday) 

MahmUd renewed the attack with such vigour 
that the Hindus were driven back to the doors 


For Mundher and Delvada, see M. G., 215 ff. 
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of the shrine, where a most terrible drama of 
bloodshed was enacted, so that ‘few were left 
alive.’ Meanwhile, the neighbouring princes 
hastened to the rescue of the shrine and on the 
morning of the following day Mahmfld found 
his camp surrounded by hostile forces, which 
were constantly strengthened by fresh reinforce- 
ments. An irretrievable disaster seemed to be in 
store for Musalmans and MahmCid’s position 
was extremely critical. As usual, the Sultan 
bowed down before Allah in all humility quite 
as fervently as the Hindhs knelt before the arch- 
idol, invoking assistance. Then rising up and 
springing into his saddle, as if inspired, he 
cheered up his soldiers and .exhorted them to 
action with the usual battle-cry of Allah o Akbar, 
The exhortation had the desired effect, for the 
Muslims made a most desperate attack, broke 
through the ranks of the Hindh army and threw 
it into confusion. This victory decided the fate 
of Soranath, for thereafter the panic-stricken 
garrison -offered no resistance. Mahrohd entered 
the temple to reap the fruits of his victory. 
Never perhaps were his labours more materially 
rewarded. The idol of Somnath was broken 
and the temple was divested of its wealth. After 
a stay of about fifteen days, MahmQd left for 
Ghaznin. The Rajas of Rajpatana, who had 
;been taken unawares by Mahmtid’s march 
■through ;their country, were now' advancing under 


* For the legend relating to the breaking of this idol 
by MahrnOd, vide Chapter VI. 
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Virama or ViryarSma Deva* of Sambhar to block 
his passage. Avoiding conflict with, them, as he 
did not wish to risk the spoils he had with him, 
he took a more westerly route and wished to 
reach Multan through the desert of Sind, He 
marched northwards till he reached a shallow 
arm of the sea running between Cutch and 
Kathiawar. With the aid of native guides, who 
pointed out rv” ' ■ him, he led his forces 
across the ■ T - heroic move on his 

part struck terror into the heart of the Raja 
of Anhilwara who had fled to the fort of 
Kandahat at the approach of the Muslim army. 
The Raja again ‘fled from the fortress in mean 
disguise,’ leaving it at the mercy of the invader 
whp occupied it and .captured a number of 
prisoners. After that Mahmud resumed bis 
return-march, and proceeded across Cutch. I;t 
was there that he was led astray by a Hindu 
devotee of Somnath who had offered to act as 
his guide. Extricating himself from this perilous 
situation, he safely crossed over to Sind and 
then marched to Mansura, whose rulerf took 
to flight. While marching along the Indus 
towards Multan, Mahmud and his followers 


* Dr. M. Nazim (M. G., 119) calls him Partnadeva 
.of Abu, which is a mistake, (See S. I-M. H., 237); Sir 
W. Haig (C. H. iii, 25) has r.-mfioiv-Iv name 

and merely stated that he was :;:i: K'aja o; Sambhar. 
1 'erishta {T. F., i, 34) states that he was the Raja of Ajmer, 
but, Ajmer was not founded till then. 

t Farrukht calls him Khafif. He was a Carmathian, 
(See M. G., 120). 
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suffered much at the hands of the Jats who 
inhabited that part of the country. It was with 
great difficulty that the Sultan reached Ghazsnin 
on the 2nd of April, 1026 A, C, 

“The expedition to Somnath," says Dr. 
M. Nazim, “is one of the eroatest feats of 
military adventure in the id-;. oi The 

news of this victory sent a Wave of joy all over 
the Muslina world, and .the Caliph heaped titles 
and honours on the Sultan, his sons and his 
brother.* Like many other heroe.s, Sultan 
Mahmud became transformed into an almost 
mythical figure and generations of enthusiastic 
authors surrounded his name with a huge 
literature of fanciful stories which were intended 
to glorify him as a king and a warrior. f The 
idol of Somnath itself perished but it immor- 
talized the name of Sultan MahmUd.^J 

The last of Mahmud’s Indian expeditions 


* On his return from Somnath the SultSn received 
complimentary and congratulatory letters from Al-Qadir 
Billah, the Khalifa of Baghdad, conferring upon him the 
title of Kahf-ud-Datdah wal IslSni and upon his sons, 
Mas’Qd and Amir Muhammad, those of Shah^h-ud-Daulah 
wa Jatndl-ul-Millah and JalUl-ud-Daulah wa JamSl-ul- 
Millah respectively and upon his brother, Yosuf, that of 
Azud-ud-Daulah wa Mu'ayyid-td-Millah, as well as 
*■’ e as the ruler of Khurasan, HindQsMn 
' Khwarizm, and empowering him to 
nominate his successor. 

t For some of these stories, see Chapter VI. Also see 
'Awfi’s JawSini-ul-HikSyclt, Attar’s KulUySi, Senai's 
Hadiqah, etc. 

t M. G., 120-21. 
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was directed against the Jats* who had wantonly 
molested his army on its return 
from Somnath, It was under- 
0 e n us, taken in the spring of 1027 A. C. 
At the approach of the invader, the Jats took 
refuge in an island, enclosed by the smaller 
channels of the Indus, which could not be waded 
across and from where they could escape from 
one island to another in the hour of need, 
MahmOid was quite on guard against this expe- 
diency and had therefore prepared a fleet of 
1,400 boats, each of which was armed with 
three ironspikes— one in front and one on either 
side. Each of these boats carried twenty men 
armed with bows, arrows, hand-grenades and 
naptha-balls. This fleet was launched on the 
Indus against the Jats, who too had made ample 
preparations and brought a flotilla .. of 4000t 
boats, properly manned and equipped. When, 
however, the action began, it is stated, the boats 
of the Jats were broken and capsized by the 
ironspikes with which the boats of their oppo- 
nents were provided,! The victors then landed 
on the islands, where the Jats had kept their 
families for safety, and captured a large booty. 


* AlberUni informs us that the Jats were the worship- 
pers of Ungii 01 ph.-lln?. (Sachac, ii, 10+), They were not 
the inhabita-us of ihv S,i!i lianre in the Punjab, as alleged 
by some. 'J'iiev were I'.ie liiiaih- of Bliatncr who had 
migrated to Sind. ' (Burgess: A. S. VP, !•, ii, 193,. 

t According to another account, their numbdr was 8000, 
which seems to be an exaggeration. 

t How this could be possible pu,ts a strain on our credulity. 



CHAPTER IV 


SULTAN MAHMUD THE GREAT— III, 

MOTIVES AND RESULTS OF INDIAN INVASIONS 

What were the aims and objects of Sultan 
Mahmud in leading so many ex- 
Introductory. peditions to India and what were 
the results and effects of those expeditions? This 
is a question which has been asked and answered 
too often and while answering which his- 
torians have expressed different views, almost 
all of which are, however, based on a superficial 
study of Sultan Mahmiid’s life and character 
and of the history of his times. We shall deal 
first with his motives and then with the results 
of his invasions of India in order to show how 
far the motives are justified by the results, 

As regards the motives, there are at present 
MOTIVES three distinctive schools of thought: 

Accordingto one school, Mahmtld 
was a raider-in-chief who, in order to satisfy 
his greed for gold, “came, burnt, killed, plun- 
dered, captured and went/’ According to an- 
other school, he was “one of the greatest 
champions of Islam," whose principal aim in 
invading India was to extirpate idolatry and to 
propagate Islam at the point of the sword, 
The third school simply sidetracks by saying 
that “Mahmud’s character was complex" and 
it is nothing short of a wild goose chase to try 
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to ascertain the inspiring motive. The task is 
not so difficult as it seems to be at first sight, 
but in order to arrive at correct conclusions it 
is necessary to dive deep into the history of 
his reign and to find out the factors that were 
directly responsible for his invasions of India, 
For the sake of' clarity and convenience these 
factors may be studied under the following heads, 
V(z., (1) Political, (2) Economic, and (B) Reli- 
gious. 


Among the political factors that were respon- 
sible for Mahmud’s wars in India 
Factors following will be found to 

be the most conspicuous: The'j 
first was the non-fulfilment or rather deliberate 
violation of the terms of the peace-treaty solemnly 
concluded by Raja Jaipal of Lahore with Amir 
Subuktigin of Ghaznin after suffering a crushing 
defeat in a battle in which he himself was the 
‘aggressor’,* The second was the invasion of y 
Ghaznin by Jaipal with a view to win back 
what Subuktigin had conquered from him.f 


* In the words of Dr. Ishwara Topa: “The first ■ 
campaign against India was undertaken in order to effect 
the recognition of political obligations and to enforce the 
political supremacy with a view to raising the status 
and prestige of the pcv.cr in the eyes of the 

Indian Rtlja.” (Po/itics iy. Times'^ 33). 

t See supra, pp. 50-51. In view of Raja Jaipal’s previ- 
ous conduct and breach of faitll, etc., I have absolutely no 
hesitation to believe the statement in the Majma-ul-. 
Ans^p, in which he is shown as the aggressor. Since 
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third was the breach of faith on the part 
of Indian Rajas who, after entering into alliance 
with the Sultan, betrayed him. It will be 
remembered that at times MahmCid contracted 
friendly relations with Indian Rajas, ‘binding 
them under political obligations.' When these 
‘obligations’ were cast to the cTorner or broken, 
he declared war against them and punished them 
for their betrayal. M;The fourth was the renounc- 
ing of allegiance to the Sultan and the with- 
holding of tributes promised to him by Indian 
Rajas. When defeated, Indian Rajas owed 
allegiance to him and agreed to pay him tribute 
annually. When the promised tribute was with- 
held and allegiance renounced, MahmUd marched 
against them to punish them for their insubordina- 
tion and to maintain his own political supremacy. 
,jThe fifth was political betrayal in the form 
of help given to the enemies of the Sultan: 
Often MahmGd^s Hindu allies colluded with 
his enemies and plotted to overthrow him in 
league with them. This was no less responsible 


his defeat by Subuktigin for the second time he must 
have been anxious to retrieve his reputation and to wipe 
off the stigma_ of repeated reverses and humiliation. The 
death of Amir Subuktigin supplied him with the long'- 
sought-for opportunity and he must have invaded Ghaznin 
to achieve his object— to overthrow the Ghaxnawid power 
and thus maintain his dignity among the Hindu Rfijas 
and his own subjects. His son and successor, Anandpal, 
also enacted the same role soon after his accession. He 
formed_ a formidable confederacy for the invasion of 
Ghaznin and tried to do what his father could not. See 
sti^ra, pp. 59 ff. 
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for spurring him to take drastic actions 
against them and to pounce upon their States. 

, ^The sixth was the molestation of the Sultan’s 
"Indian allies by their hostile neighbours: When- 
ever any HindQ Rajas turned against his allies 
and attacked them with a view to deprive them of 
their political power for the simple reason that 
they owed allegiance to the Ghaznawid Sultan, 
he had to come to their aid because regard for 
political obligations and respect for pledges given 
compelled him to do so. The seventh was 
the rebellion of his Indian vassals: Defiance 
of his authority in India by the Rajas of Indian 
States, who acknowledged his suzerainty, also 
led him to invade India for suppressing their 
rebellions and re-establishing his authority.’* 

The economic factors were quite as strong 
and stimulating as political: The 
Economic,—. importance of wealth as a mearis 
of attaining political power and retaining it is 
too evident to be dealt with in detail Suffice 
it to say that Mahmtid understood the impor- 
tance and appreciated the miraculous powers 
of wealth. He knew that it was the very 
source of political strength and stability and was 
therefore keen on possessing as much of it as 
possible. India’s fabulous wealth have 

stirred his soul and stimulated his ambitions and 


* These causes have been brought out at their places 
, Chapter HI and here they are just referred to in order 
1 facilitate the discussion. 
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influenced his course of action. ^The unbroken 
series of victories won in India brought in their 
train a regular downpour of wealth which im- 
mensely aiugmented the Ghaznawid Treasury. '' 
The wealth thus acquired was used for the 
Cultural as well as political advancement of the 
State, and this was mainly responsible for the 
glory that was Ghaznin and the might that was 
MahmCtd. It had no mean share in establishing 
his authority in his kingdom and his superiority 
over the kings of the Islamic world in general 
and of the Indian world in particular. It en- 
hanced the reputation of Ghaznin all over the 
world as a centre of power, as a source of light 
and as a seat of learning and culture. The 
wealth in his possession must have, moreover, 
served as a sure bait for the mercenaries who, 
Unless and until they were given enough of it as 
a reward for their services, would not have 
accompanied him to his distant expeditions. To 
finance his schemes successfully, he stood in need 
of money and India was a veritable J?/ Dorac/o.* 

Before dealing with the religious factors 
„ . which might have served as causes 

e igious, . Ghaznawid invasions of 

India, it is necessary to know the tone of 
Muslim religious life in . Mahmud's times; for 
he was, after all,; a product of his own 'environ*- 
ments and his actions must have been influenced 
by the ethical standards then in vogue. A 

Hence the need and not the greed for gold lay at the 
root of his Indian invasions. 

'V 
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reference, however brief, to the Quranic conception 
of State is quite apropos of the subject: The 
method of government contemplated by the 
Qiir-Un and recommended by the Prophet is theo- 
cracy, i. e., a system of social and political' 
control founded on divine laws and sanctions, 
reflecting the will of God in all its forms and 
phases, mptives and movements. OThe idea is to 
Islaraize life in accordance with the laws of the 
Qur-Sti and to level down all differences and 
diversities of rank and race and to remove all 
inequalities, social as well as political, The 
ideal put before the Islamic State was to Islamize 
the people without injuring the religious suscepti- 
bilities of the Zimmis (non-Muslims). The 
Prophet of Islam founded a theocratic State and 
gave a conclusive proof of "’its practicability. 
Not long after him, however, reactions set 
in throughout the Islamic world and ‘shifted 
the Islamic political ideal from its fulcrum 
to an ever-changing, political gravitation’. 
So great in fact was the change that came 
over the Islamic world that even the sponsors 
■and stalwarts of Islamic principles and practices 
lost respect for them and cared little to safe- 
guard or promote the interests of Islam. With 
the conquest of Persia and the flow of wealth 
the theocratic form of government made room 
for a secular State. The Shariyai ceased to 
influence politics. On the other hand, it was 
influenced by political considerations. With the 
rise of the Ommayyades to power and the 
transfer of the seat of government to Damascus, 
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the change became more pronounced, (^mlr 
MuSwiya resorted to all sorts of means for 
his political aggrandizement Under him the 
State was completely secularized and the inte- 
rests of Islam were relegated to the background. 
But for the unique sacrifice of Hussain made 
at the desert of Karbala, the fate of Islam would 
have been sealed.* Musal mans— -not Islam, 
as erroneously supposed by some,— -had drift 
ed afar from the high ideals set forth by 
Islam and translated into action by the Apos- 
tle.ji Under the cover of religion ambitious 
leaders easily advanced their political interests. 
They were, as a matter of fact, makers, builders 
and founders of States and 'noT'preachera; 
propagators^ or defenders of the Faith, ' though 
they often posed' to'_ be and easily passed for 
such persons, 'fheif acts may perhaps be justi- 
fied politically, but not Islamically. ^ MahmOd 
was the product of his environments. Quite in 
keeping with the spirit of the age, he also 
advanced his political interests under the cloak 
of religion, f ’Utb! informs us that soon after 


* See r. T., vi, 184; 1. K., 11., iv, v; Usad-al-Ghctba 
by Ibn Asir Jazii, iii, 299, 401; IsHab by Ibn Abdul-Barr, 
i, 66, 154; SwSlg-i-Muhriqff, 56, 135; IslSm under the 
Arabs bj^ Osborn, and A Short History of the Saracens by 
Amir ’All, 95. 

t Clever leaders too often hired the services of 
corrupt. Ulamcl who turned and twisted the meaning of 
some verses of the Ploly Quf'dn and interpreted thdm 
so as to serve their ends; and to those who were always 
out to find or forge moral and religious support for their 
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his recognition as an independent ruler by the 
Khalifa of Baghdad, Mahmud made it obliga- ^ 
tory on himself to invade India every year. 
Modern writers have put a new interpretation on 
this statement and tried to ascribe religious moti- 
vation to what were admittedly political exploits. 
Their interpretation is not supported or substan- 
tiated by historical evidence. The pledge given to 
the Khalifa was not the only 'leUmotif in his' 
invasions of India. It would perhaps be more 
proper to say that underlying the pledge, were 
political motives and the cries of ‘holy wars’ 
etc. were raised to stir up the soldiers to action 
and to ensure further recruitments. The resolu- 
tion was made with a view “to please the 
Khalifa with whom he wished to cultivate most 
cordial and loyal relations in order to cover the. 
illegitimate revolutionary origin of his dynasty, 
which was still fresh in the memory of the men 
of time: he maintained the most loyal relations 
with the spiritual head of Islam, the Khalif 
of Baghdad, Alkadar (381-422 A. H.}, who had 
clad the usurpafion of his family with the 
mantle of legitimacy; and in order to please 
him, he hunted down the heretics in his realm 
in Khurasan and in Multan, impaling or stoning 


patrons, such verses of the sacred text as “Obey Allah, 
obey the Apostle and obey those in authority from- among 
you” (S. iv, V. 59) and "Do Jihad against the un- 
helievers” (S. ix, V. 73) were full of possibilities of ingeni- 
ous interpretations. They fully exploited these verses 
for gaining their ends. (See my book on Soine Cultural 
Aspects of Muslim Rule in India, pp. 13, 16-18). 
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them. He tried to rid the Khallf of the real or 
suspected votaries of his opponent, the Anti- 
Khallf in Egypt, the famous Hakim."* Politically, 
the Khilafat had become bankrupt and the 
Khalifa an almost nonentity, but the institution 
still commanded the respect of the Muslim 
world and the Khalifa was still ‘a useful ally 
for a warrior who was burning with the desire 
for expansioiy 'l^olitical considerations and hot 
religious sentimenvs were at the root of Mahmild’s 
■oyaliy lo the K!'.'ilTfai!>^ He obeyed the Khalifa 
and persecuted the Carmathians and other non- 
Sunnis, against whom the latter had declared 
a war, because he wished to win through him 
(the good-will of the Muslim world for streng- 
thening the foundations of his kingdom. '' In 
appreciation of his services, the Khalifa heaped 
upon him and his sons honours and titles which 
immensely enhanced his prestige in the Muslim 
world. Gradually, however, as his might and 
means increased and his name was surrounded 
by a halo of glory, even this outward respect 
for the moribund institution was grudged. t 
iWe hear of at least three ■ , r. :■ :;)■ ;; ■■ hifl 
relations with the Khalifa : ! to 

shake off the supremacy of that nominal power— 

* Sachao’s Alberum. Also see ill. G., 160-Gl. 

, t According to Di\ M. Nazim, ‘‘The Sultan became 
less obsequious towards him (Khalifa) and sometimes 
months passed before Baghdad was officially informed 
of his victories.” (M. G., 165). This change of attitude is 
evident from the letters addressed by him to the Khalifa 
and preserved in the TajUrib, iii, 341-44. 
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H^the first time when the Khalifa refused to- 
g’lw him Samaj-qand and he threatened him 
with the i!iv:isio:i of his capital (Baghdad) with 
one thousand elephants so as to lay it waste 
and carry its earth to his own capital (Ghaznin) 
on their backs;”’ for the second time when Abu 'All 
Hasan (Hasanak) received a robe of honour 
from al-Z;ihir, the Fatimid Khalifa of Cairo,- 
on his reiLiim from a pilgrimage to Mecca and 
the Khalifa of Baghdad sent a strongly worded- 
letter to the Sultan, directing him to order* 
the immediate execution of Hasanak on the- 
charge of subscribing to the Carmathian creed;t 
and for the third time when he left his son, 
Mas'hd, at Raiy with instructions to conquer 
IsfahSTri “and 'release the Caliph frohi' the bondage 
of the Buwaihids’ with a view ‘to bring the 
Caliph under his sway.’$ On the first occasion 
he disarmed the opposition of the Khalifa 
only by making profuse apologies and adopting 
a reverential attitude towards him. On the 
second occasion he appeased the Khalifa by 
sending Hasanak’s robe of honour to Baghdad, 
where it was burnt to ashes in a public squar6t 
On the third occasion his death upset his 
plans and schemes. From all that has been said 
it is clear that he had scant courtesy for the 
Khalifa, though he did not want to offend the'^ 
power which had strengthened his position 


T. F., i, 28; and T. H,, i, 277. 
t T. M., 211-212; K. T., ix, 239; and H. G., 165. 
t T. El, 83 and 359. 
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morally and which, even in its hour of weakr^i®'^ 
was strong enough to shake and shatter the moral 
foundations of his empire.*^ 

Now that we have acquainted ourselves 
with the currents and cross-currents of politico- 
religious history of MahmQd's times, it has 
become easy for us to proceed with our inquiry 
into the motives of MahmQd in leading so 
many expeditions against India, But before 
proceeding with the inquiry it will he proper 
to answer the following questions; — 

(1) Were Mahmud’s invasions of India really 
Jihndsl (2) Was propagation of Islam in India his 
chief- aim ? (3) Was extirpation of idolatry his 
main object ? (4) Was territorial annexation the ■ 
inspiring motive? 

Were Mahmud’s invasions of India — 
In order to answer this question 
Were Indian correctly, it is necessary to know 
vvhatj'i/t^di really means. The word 
Jihsd is a derivative, of which the 
root is Jahd or Juhd, -which means power, exer- 
tion or struggle. The Qur-anic conception of 
Jihad is contained in verse 20 of SUra ix of the 
Qur-an, which reads; "Those who believe, and 
suffer exile and strive with might and main, in 
God’s cause with their goods and their persons, 
have the highest rank in the sight of God ; 


See M. G., 160-61. 
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They are the people who will achieve (salvation)."* 
Allama Abdullah Yhsuf ’All has beautifully summ- 
ed up the meaning of this verse in the following 
w'ords: “Here is a good description of Jilmd, 
It may require fighting in God's cause, as a form 
of self-sacrifice. But its essence consists in .(1) 
a true and sincere Faith, which so fixes itS: gaze 
on God, that all selfish and worldly motives 
seem paltry and fade away, and (2) an earnest 
and ceaseless activity, involving the sacrifice (if 
need be) of life, person or property, in the service 
of God. Mere brutal fighting is opposed to the 
whole spirit oi Jihad, while the sincere scholar’s 
pen or preacher’s voice or wealthy man's con- 
tribution may be the most valuable forms of 


* This is what the Qiir-an enjoins. Hostile critics 
of Islam have taken some stray verses from the Qur-Sn 
and forced on tliem interpretations which the text and the 
trend of the text do not at all bear. For instance, the 
so-called STlraf-its-Saif or "the Shrat of the Sword" 
is taken out from the text and interpreted to mean ‘war 
against unbelief,' and argued that Islam enjoins the use 
of the sword for the spread of the faith. Now if this verse 
is read with the text that precedes it, the correct meaning 
becomes quite clear : It then means war against aggres- 
sive and perfidious unbelievers and not against all. Going 
further, it is ordered that war should cease as soon as the 
onponents sue for peace. Why to enter into a peace 
before the opponents are done to death or converted to 
Islam ? This militates against the theory of force and 
conclusively proves that fighting is recommended in Islam 
only for the preservation of peace. The correctness of 
this interpretation is warranted by the Qur-anic injuctions 
"Let there be no compulsion in religion”, and Commit 
no excesses ", and by the life of the Prophet and his 
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Jihad.’'* Looked at in the light of the Holy 
Quf'-an, Mahmtid’s expeditions against India 
cannot be called Jihads. From their very charac- 
ter it appears that they were secular exploits and 
not religious wars waged for the cause of Islam 
or in the service of God.t MahmQd’s armies 
were composed of professional soldiers and mer- 
cenaries of various denominations and not 
Mujahids or holy warriors. War was the pre- 
vailing passion or rather the fashion of the day ; 
and the spirit of the age, not the sanction of the 
Qiir-an, was behind them. Incidentally, it may be 
pointed out here that MahmCidwas not nn Aintr 
as Islam would have it and his was not a State 


attitude towards the Zimmls, whicli throw a flood of light on 
the real significance of /r'Mrf. Inverse 73 of SiTro' ix the 
Prophet is ordered to “do JihSd against the unbelievers 
and the hypocrites.” .And what were the weapons employed 
by him for that -kindness, generosity, forgiveness, 

chai iP. , miace, le ,] c.ci and what not. History teems with 
i:!>'.;;i:i«;( ■, lo ■.' i.Ui.iie this point and they drive us to the 
conclusion th&tjihnd means anything but bloodshed for the 
spread of the faith. See Al-Qur-an, ii, 190-93, 216-17, 
243-51, 256pv, 74-76, 84, 170; viii, 39, 65; ix, 5, 6, 12, 13, 
16, 20, 29, 73, 123 ; xxii, 39, 41 ; and xivii, 4, 20. 

The Holy Qtir-dn (translated by A. Y. ’All), p. 444, 
note 1270. 

t It may be noted here that IslSmic wars are always 
defensive and in the service of God. IslSm is always at 
war against Evil, but as a religion of peace it recommends 
peaceful methods for fighting it out. The use of the 
sword ir rfrir.it'isl exceptional circumstances, e. g., when 
ilie lile !tr:d i.l, ( tty of Muslims and their honour and 
religion are in danger. 
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contemplated by the Qur-itn. He was an 
absolute monarch and his government was far 
from theocracy. Before launohing a campaign 
against idolatry or against tbe infidels, he 

ought to have Islamized his own State apd acted 
in accordance with the principles of Islam in the 
matter of succession to the throne and other 
important affairs, if he was a true and sincere 
champion of Islam, as he is supposed to have 
been. 

Like a good Muslim, who is always expected 
to be an active missionary of his 
religion, Mahmfid might have felt 
° ® delighted in the spread of his faith, 

but that does not seem to have been the c^y 
object underlying his Indian expeditions. 'IHe 
was more of a conqueror than a fanatical pro- 
pagandist, or a pious missionary. 'To say that he 
invaded India time and again for the spread of 
his religion is historically wrong and psychologi- 
cally untrue. In the first place, there is no scrap 
of evidence in the contemporary chronicles to 
show that he ever won converts, whether by force 
or by peaceful means.* We do come across one 
dr two instances when he is said to have appoint* 
ed teachers and preachers for the instruction of 
new converts and Hindfis in the rudiments of 
Islam. t Whether this was done in response to 


* It is a different thing if a Hindu ffSja and his 
followers embraced Islam to escape defeat and destruction. 

t Z. A., 72 and 78-79. 
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the dictates of his conscience or out of political 
motives — , for he had to please and pacify those 
whom h,e had brought to India on the pretext 
oi Jihads or ‘holy wars’ — , may remain a matter 
of moot; but it is abundantly clear that nothing 
useful was accomplished by him so far as the 
spread of Islam in India was concerned. “Some 
rajas are said to have embraced Islam," says 
Dr. M. Nazim, “but they did so most probably 
as a political shift to escape the fury of the 
conqueror and returned to their faith as soon 
as he had turned his back on them."* This was 
obviously because the Hindus were not yet 
told and t^ght what Islam was and what it 
stood for. S^'The period of Sultan Mahmfid,” 
says the same scholar, “was essentially a period 
of conquest" and “the time was not yet ripe 
for missionary work which required settled 
governmentr"’t i/The policy of conquest and 
consolidation, it may be observed, was not fol- 
lowed and no attempt was made to establish a 
settled government in India; otherwise one pro- 
vince, permanently occupied, would have done 
far more for conversion than all hia invasions 
together. The whole of Mahmfld’s time in 
India was spent in waging wars and amassing 
wealth and he had little leisure to devote to the 
sacred cause. Consequently, he is not entitled to 
the ‘credit’ which he has received from his mis- 
informed admirers for the alleged propagation of 

* M. G., 162. 

t Ibid, 162. 
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Islam in India.* Secondly, Islam was not present- 
ed to the Hindus in the manner prescribed by 
the Prophet. In matters of faith it is the method 
of presentation that matters much and no reli- 
??ion can score success, such as Islam has done, 
if it is conveyed through the agency of wars 
and bloodshed.')’ The Prophet of Islam did not 


* Ignorant fanatics who extol Mahmtld for propaga- 
ting Islam in India at the point of the sword, which he 
never did, do him more harm than good and indirectly 
bring discredit to Islam which enjoins universal toleration 
and positively forbids the use of force in effecting con- 
versions. 

t This point requires some elucidation. Propaga- 
tion of Islam in India was not the inspiring motive of 
MahraQd’s invasions of India, but there is absolutely no 
doubt that his Indian expeditions w'ere given out to be 
and understood as 'JiltUds' or holy wars, undertaken for 
the extirpation of idolatry and the propagation of Islttrn 
in India. It is in this sense that Professor Muhammad 
Habib (S.ilJ.G., S/) has remarked that “the career of the con- 
quering Ghaznavide created a burning hatred for the new 
faith in the HindQ mind” because it was presented “in 
the guise of plundering armies”. Dr. M. NSzim has 
misunderstood this remark and therefore criticised it. In 
his opinion “ The Hindfls rejected IslSm as their national 
religion because of the fundamental and irreconcilable dif- 
ferences between Islam and Hindflism”. The learned Doctor 
has tried to substantiate his point by saying that “Islam, 
with its definite articles of faith, could not appeal to the aver- 
age Hindu to whom religion had never meant any specified 
set of doctrines.” He is sadly mistaken. In my opinion 
Islam is nothing if not natural and conducive to human 
welfare ~ spiritual as well as secular. It was nothing if 
it failed to appeal to the down-trodden Hindus — Hindus 
who had been subjected to grave inequalities and who had 
become fed up with the lot assigned to them by their 
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preach his faith by waging wars and leading 
expeditions against the inHdels. Mahmud, whose 
knowledge of Islannic theology was undisputed, 
cannot be said to have been ignorant of such 
injunctions of the Qur-cin as ^‘Lsikraha fid din.” 
(Let there be no compulsion in religion). His 
religious policy was based on toleration and 
“he is not said to have forced any PlindU to 
abjure his religion or to have put any person 
to death for the sake of conscience.’’* Referring 
to his, religious policy, M. Elphinstone tells us 
that ‘ht is nowhere asserted that he ever put 


religion. A large majority of the HindOs were in need of 
a shelter and no religion could provide a better shelter for 
them than Islam. Their minds were quite open to receive 
the truth. Presented in its proper form and propagated 
in the manner prescribed by the Prophet, Islam was sure 
to reap a rich harvest. The subsequent history of Islam 
in India bears eloquent testimony to this hard historical 
fact. The only difficulty in its way was the opposition of 
the Brahmans who had grown fat at the expense of low- 
caste Hindus, such as Shudras, because Iskm— with its 
democratic principles of equality and brotherhood would 
have dealt a death-blow' to their supremacy, which they sd 
jealously guarded. But with the majority of the Hindus 
in its favour^^ it was not difficult to overcome their 
opposition. ‘The fundamental and irreconcilable diffe- 
rences, between Islam and Plindaism,” referred to by Dr. 
M. Nazim, ought to have facilitated rather than retarded 
the work of conversion in India, for if Isldm and Hinduism 
were alike, there was no need for change and conversion 
would have been out of question. 

* P. P-ilL T., 45. “Though zealous for Islam,” says 
Sir W. liaig, “he maintained a large body of Hindu 
troops, and there is no reason to believe that conversion 
was a condition of their service.” (C. H. L, iii, 27). 
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a Hinda to dfeath except in battle or in the storm 
of a fort."* Under him the Hindus enjoyed 
perfect religious freedom. They were entrusted 
with highly responsibTe posts, and religion was 
not a condition of their service. The names of 
Tilak, Rai HindQ, Hajrai and Soni stand out pre- 
eminently in the military history of Ghaznin.t 
MahmQd was a conqueror and he drew no 
hard and fast lines between HindQs and Muslims 
in his schemes of conquest. Of his Indian expedi- 
tions at least two were led against the Muslims 
for much the same reasons as against the Hindu 
Rajas, and almost all his Central .Asian expedi- 
tions were led against Muslims. ‘*ff he harassedi 
the Hindu rajas of India," says Dr, M. Nazim, ^ 
“he did not spare t^ Muslim sovereigns of Iran 
and Transoxiana. '^he drama oF plunder and 
bloodshed that was enacted in the sacred Ganges 
Doab was repeated with no less virulence on the 
slopes of the Mount Damawand and the banks 
of the river Oxus. Religious considerations rarely 
weighed with a conqueror and the Sultan does 
not appear to have been influenced by them in 
his schemes of conquest.”! His transactions 
with HindQ Rajas were guided entirely by policy, 
without reference to religion, and he cannot be 
blamed or praised for what he never did nor 
attempted to do. Was then, it may well be asked 
now, propagation of Islam his object in leading 


* H. L, 293. 
t P, P-Rl T., 46. 
t M. G., 163. . 
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his expeditions against India? Emphatically not. 
Like other kings, who preceded and followed 
hino, Mahmiid did not concern himself with the 
work of conversion — that was left to saints and 
savants like Sayyad ’All Hujverl and Mnlmud- 
Dln ChishtI — ,for his own hands were too full of 
political pre-occupations to leave him leisure to 
turn his attention to that side. No honest his- 
torian can conceal the truth and no Muslim, 
acquainted with his faith, can justify Mahmiid’s 
expeditions from religious point of view and call 
them Jihads, iFar from enjoining or recommend- 
ing, Islam — which means peace, which preaches 
peace and which standsToT'universal peace — , 
does not even countenance but positively forbids 
the use of for^ for the'spread of the faith and no 
principle known to the Shariyat enjoins, re- 
commends, justifies or countenances systematic 
spoliation of temples and places of worship for 
the acquisition of wealth. 

■ / 

Mahmud launched no organized effort to 
• destroy idolatry in India, He at- 

Extirpation tacked shrines, raised temples to the 
of idolatry? ground and broke idols .to pieces* 
not because it was meritorious from religious 


* It may be noted here that in those times the Musal- 
TftSnS (or rather new converts to Islam) had become so 
fed up with idolatry and carried such a deep-seated pre- 
judice against it that soon after their conversion th'ey 
made it a point to destroy it root and branch. If, therefore, 
Mahmud broke idols at some places, it was most probably 
in order to please his followers. His expeditions were 
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point of view, but because they were fortified 
places, containing treasures of India’s fabulous 
wealth. temples, other than those of the kind 
described above, were touched; and once peace 
was concluded, everything was safe and toleration 
in the widest sense of the word was granted to 
all and sundry. While referring to “the mun- 
dane motives” of MahraQd’s Indian invasions, Dr, 
Ishwara Topa says: “It may also be observed 
that the temples of India which MahmM raided 
were storehouses of enormous and untold wealth 
and also some of these were political centres. The 
temples were, in fact, broken during the cam- 
paigns for reasons other than religious, but in 
times of peace MahmQd never demolished a 
single temple.* If the destruction of temples and 


understood as Jihads (holy wars or wars against unbelief) 
and hence the historians of that age have also referred to 
them as such and given full vent to their own religious 
vanity. Mark the change in the conception oi Jihad. 

Politics in Pre-Mughal Times, pp. 46-'l-7. Dr. M. 
Nazira's remarks in this connection are equally interesting; 
He says : “The critics who accuse the Sultfin of wanton 
bloodshed and reckless spoliation of Hindu temples, forget 
that these so-called barbarities were committed in the 
course of legitimate warfare, when sucli acts are sanctioned 
by the practice of all tlie great conquerors of the world, 
„ defeated enemy have always been 
■ ii..:;' property of the victorious army. 

I In India, however, wealth was accumulated, not only in the 
coli'ers of the kings, as in other countries, but also in the 
vaults of the temples which were consecrated to the 
service of various deities. The consequence was that, 
while elsewhere the capture of the defeated monarch's 
treasury usually gratified the conqueror’s lust for mamflion. 
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the extinction of idolatry or the spread of Islam 
in India were his motive, he ought to have follow- 
ed that policy in times of peace as well, first in his 
own country and then outside, and then there 
was no need to enter into treaties without achiev- 
ing the object. We know it for certain that the 
Hindhs enjoyed full toleration under Sultan 
MahmCid. Al-Ma'a.rrl informs us that they were 
granted separate quarters in the Imperial Ghaznin 
and allowed to observe their religious ceremonies 
without any let or hindrance,* In other words, 
they were quite free to blow their Sankh and to 
bow before their idols under the very nose of 
the Sultan. 

’ Was conquest or territorial annexation his chief 
object ? This too is far-fetched, 
Conquest or fQj. never contemplated an Indian 

ImSoT,! ‘■’“t » 

Muslim empire in an alien country 

was then almost impossible; that it would involve 
a great waste of men and money if he tried 
to hold in subjection a race hostile in religion and 
language, customs and traditions, tastes and tem- 
praments, habits and hobbies; and that it was 
beyond the range of practical politics to establish 
his sway in Central Asia as well as in India 
simultaneously. Nor does permanent annexation 
seem to have been his principal motive. The 


in India temples were also ransacked to secure the piles of 
gold and precious stones in them,” (M. (?., 163). 

2,. Riscilat-ul-GhufrSn, p. 153. 
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annexation of a part of the Punjab and some 
other places such as Sind and Multan, which lay 
contiguous to the Ghaznawid Empire, proves 
rather than refutes his non-territorial designs, 
‘-'The Punjab was annexed, because with it 
as a base MahmQd could successfully attack 
the places beyond.’^His western campaigns, 
on the other band, disclose a different policy — that 
of acquisition and annexation, conquest and 
consolidation. At times, when necessary, he 
himself, even when his health did not permit, 
supervised the expeditions undertaken against 
his enemies and tried to establish his sway- 
in the newly conquered territories in the west; 
not so in the east. 

"What, it may then be • asked, was the 
inspiring motive ? The establish- 
Ttie inspir- rnent of a Turko-Persian or Central 
ing motive. Asian empire and nothing beyond 
' that was the chief motive of Mahmtld'’s Indian 
invasions, which were undertaken for the reali- 
zation of that object. In the first place, they 
gave him the much-needed appellation of “holy 
warrior” and enhanced . his prestige in the 
Muslim world; and secondly, they ce mente d 
his strength and constituted n grent financial 
asset td'nis military rii.sourccs. .in oihcr words, 
his Indian expeditions were undertaken for 
political as well as economic purposes ; * and in 

* Professor M. Habib is perfectly right in saying that 
“fp'fiTr. .-anrtioiic.cl ncill-.cr tt.C! vandalism not the plundering 
monvcs of i!ie iiuatler," but I do not find it possible to 
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many respects they were justified, for in the 
first clash between the Hindus and the Musalmans 
in the reign of Subuktigin, the former were 
the aggressors and when defeated and reduced 
to submission they renounced allegiance, form- 
ed confederacies to stem the rising tide of the 
Ghaznawids and fought against Mahmfid, 

Sultan Mahmtid invaded India time and 
Results of again and conquered a number of 
Mahmud’s places. Almost the whole of Nor- 
invasions them India felt the force of his 
of India. arms, but the results of his victories 
- were far from permanent. I |The one permanent 
result of his seventeen successful invasions of 
India was that only a few of the places he had 
conquered there, were permanently annexed to 
the Empire of Ghaznin, for after his death only 
a portion of the Punjab, Sind and some parts 
of the adjoining provinces, such as Multan, 
acknowledged his suzerainty, Elsewhere in India, 
the results of his expeditions and of a series of 


agree with ^ him when he says that Mahmud’s attacks on 
India were “un-called for” and that “the Hindu princes 
had done MahmUd and his subjects no harm.” (S. M. G., 
79). See supra, pp. 85 ff., where I have made it abun- 
dantly clear that the Hindus were the aggressors and that 
they themselves were responsible for exciting the hosti- 
lities of the Ghaznawids. The Ghaznawids paid them in 
their own coin with, of course, compound interest. If they 
had not done so, the Hindus would have enacted the role 
of conquerors and the fate of the Ghaznawids would have 
been sealed. Tliis is what my reading of the original sources 
has led me to, , 
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victories soon wore off. His rule did not take 
root in the places he conquered and the Rajputs 
re-established their rule in Northern India, ex- 
cepting the few places referred to above, and 
continued to rule for about two centuries more. 
Thus, while Amir Subuktigin had left Peshawar 
as an outpost of Ghaznin, his more celebrated 
son_and successor, Sultan Mahmud, left the 
Punjab as an oncost of his frir-fhr’.rr Cudial 
Asian empire. “TSis was the u t of in- 

seventeen expeditions of India so far as conquest 
or territorial annexations were concerned. 

But the effects of Mahmud’s invasions of 
India were far mcro enduring than 
EFFECTS—, their results. toUikally — T lit st; ex- 
peditions paved the way for the 
establishment of a permanent Muslim empire in 
India by flinging open its gates to the subsequent 
Muslim^ invaders, by exposing the weaknesses of 
the Indian political and military systems and by 
establishing the superiority of the MusalmSns over 
the HindQs in the art of war, discipline and devo* 
tion to duty. Economically — They were a heav y 
drain on India’s age-long accumulated wealth. 
They made India much poorer and contributed 
vastly to the glory and grandeur that was 
Ghaznin, They were a great financial asset to 
Mahmud’s military programme, because they im- 
measurably augmented his resources and ensured 
his success by enabling him to finance his schemes 
of conquest without experiencing any diflBculty. 
Culturally — They brought two great civilizations, 
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Islam and Hinduism — into contact and led to mu- 
tual intercourse between Hindus and Musalmans. 
In the train of Muslim_^ warriors and warlords 
came Muslim saints and" savants who permeated 
the ranks oriridian society, propagated Islam in 
India and won a number of converts. In a land 
of idolaters, littered with temples, containing 
myriads of man-macic: gods a.ed .sounding with 
temple bells, mosques were founded and cries of 
Lll~il{lha.'iUallaho Muhammad - ur - Rasul - uUah 
(There is no God but Allah and Muhammad is 
His prophet) and Allah o Akhar (God is Great) 
began to sound and pronounce the unity of God. 
But for the successful invasions of Sultan Mah- 
mud it would have been well nigh impossible for 
the Muslim missionaries to settle down in India 
and carry on their work peacefully. Their im- 
portance from Islamic point of view lies in the 
fact that they indirectly facilitated the future 
progress of Islam in India. ijBut this had nothing 
to do with the motives of MahmQd and we are 
not prepared to assign him any credit for what he 
never did nor aimed to do. 



CHAPTER V 


SULTAN MAHMUD THE GREAT— IV 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES OF HIS REIGN 

Great as a conqueror, fit to rank with the 
greatest conquerors of the world like 
Introductory. Alexander the Great. Mahmud was 
equally great as a man of culture 
and refinement. His achievements in the arts of 
peace were on a par with his victories in the 
science of war and compare favourably with 
those of Csesar Augustus. An attempt is made 
in this chapter to bring out in brief the contri- 
butions he made to the cause of Islamic culture 
and civilization. 


In order to appreciate his work, it is neces- 
Ti/r 1. sary to have an idea of his tastes, 

love of have already said something 

learning, about his education in connection 
with his early life. * In continua- 
tion of that account it may be observed that he 
grew up to be a good scholar and a fine poet.f 
Some of his poetical compositions are preserved 
by ’Awfl in his Luhab-til-Alhnh.% He was very 
fond of Islamic law and Tradition and his pro- 
ficiency in these subjects was recognized even 


* See supra, pp. 24-26- 
t M. G., 156-57; and LubSb-ul-AlbSb, 11, 24. 
i LuhUb-ul-AlbUb, II, 24. 
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by the most practised theologians of the day. 
Fiqh seems to have been his most favourite sub- 
3ect7for his name is intimately associated with 
the authorship of a standard work on the subject, 
called Tafrid-jil-Furu.* Allama Ibn KhalkSn 
informs us that Imam-ul-Hararaain Abul Ma’all 
Abdul Mulk Jawain has recorded in bis work 
entitled MugJm-td-Khalq -ft IkMiyar-ul-B aq that 
MahmBd was deeply interested in AhmlUh 
(Traditions) ; that Ulaina, possessing a profound 
knowledge of the subject, used to meet at his 
Court and recite Ahadith in his presence ; and 
that he listened to them with great avidity and 
asked them to explain the points which he did 
not understand.! 

Himself a scholar and a poet and a true 
lover of learning, klahmhd was in 
"oHetters^^ a position to judge and appreciate 
literary merits, and hence he rose 
to be one of the greatest patrons of letters. The 
literary renaissance of Persia found in him a 
most powerful exponent and his contributions to 
the development of Persian literature assign him 
a high place in the literary history of Persia. I 
Plis patronage of Persian literature has rarely 


* Some scholars have expressed doubts about Mah- 
mpd’s authorship of the book, but there is nothing impro- 
bable in it. (See M. G., 157 note). 

t TSrikh-i-Ibn Khalkan (Eg. ed.), ii, 86; and /. if., II, 
xii, (translator’s note), 256 ff. 

t L. H, P., i, ii; S. A., i; and S. P. L, 
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been surpassed.* Like many a Muslim king he 
loved the society of learned men and used to 
invite them to his Court from distant countries, t 
His bounty attracted a large number of scholars 
to Ghaznin and made it a centre of light and 
learning for all Asia. While the French Napo- 
leon used to import the choicest works of art and 
literature from the countries he conquered to add 
to the beauty and grandeur of Paris, the Ghazna- 
wid Napoleon fetched over to his beloved Ghaznin 
the artists, scholars and poets in person from the 
regions he reduced to his sway in order to en- 
hance the splendour of his famous Court. Fie 
accorded a most warm welcome to learned refu- 
gees from all climes and wuntries and took care 
to carry out their wishes, whenever he cottquered 
a new town, he at once transported to his capital 
all the choicest works of art and literature obtain- 
ed from its libraries and museums and thus 
augmented' the wealth of art and literature al- 
ready accumulated there. { The celebrated author 
of the Tarikh-i-Guzidah informs us that he spent 
a sum of not less than 400,000 dinars per year 


* Barthold’s view ( Turkestan, 289) that Mahmud’s 
patronage of learning was due to an ostentatious desire to 
convert his Court into a cradle of , culture and not to an 
innate love of learning is erroneous and V;.’ - 

mfld might have been influenced by th s r. 

but in view of the fact that he was himself a scholar, a 
poet and an author, it cannot be said that his love of learn- 
ing was not genuine. 

t T. M., 232-33, 245 and 247. 
t K. T., ix, 262, 
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on the literary luminaries of his realm.* * * § Ferishta 
would have , us believe that no king had ever 
gathered more learned men at his Court than 
MahmUd.t M, Elphinstone says that “he showed 
SQ much munificence to individuals of eminence 
that his capital exhibited a greater assemblage of 
literary genius than any other monarch in Asia 
has ever been able to produce.”^ Dr M. Nsziiri 
assures us that “his meanest rewards were cab 
culated in thousands of dinars, and the later 
generations, of poets have cherished his memory 
as a giver of, elephant-loads of gold and silver. “§ 
This IS enough to indicate the extent of MahmQd’s 
literary interest and now we shall make a short 
reference to the progress of Persian language and 
literature under his patronage. . 


Renaissance 
of Persian 
literature. 


The Arab conquest of Persia was frought 
with far-reaching consequences. 
With the transfer of the seat of 
Islamic Government to Baghdad, 
the cultural centre of gravity also 
shifted there, and Persian ideas and ideals began 
to flow fast into the ranks of Muslim society to 
change its outlook on life and letters. When the 
Arabs came into close contact with the Persians, 
they took an unusual fancy to the culture of the 
conquered and in their eager fascination for it 


* T. G., 395. 

t T. F., i, 22. 

t H. 290. 

§ G., 158. 
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they forgot to pick and choose from Persian 
ideas: They assimilated them wholesale in al- 
most every department of adrninistration and in 
every sphere of social life. Politically, they 
adopted the system of Persian government—* 
division and organization of the various depart-r 
incuts of the State, their names and functions; the 
entire paraphernalia of Persian monarchy— the 
personaiity of the Persian King, his seraglio, his 
slaves, his servants, State ceremonials and ail 
•other symbols of. sovereignty.' ^cially, they 
imbibed Persian ideas of social 'pTeasures and 
pastimes and took over from the Persians their 
chase, chess and Chaugan{'go\o)\ drinking, music 
and songs, and even their national spring festival 
of Nauroz. Culturally, they made Persian then 
Court language and took almost all T’crsian irir.a.i, 
including ta'bir or the science of ii’icrprr.iing 
dreams. Here .we are chiefly concerned with the 
cultural side of this all-embracing influence.* In a 
nut-shell, Persian language and literature received 
a new lease of life as a result of this change. When, 
after the fall of the Abbasid Khilafat, the. Sarn’a^ 
nids established their, away in Xransoxiana and 
extended it to Turkistan, Isfahan and Khurasan, 
Persian superseded Arabic and became the lang- 
,uage of the court and the country,' the Turikh-i- 
Tabari, a standard work on Islamic history, was 
translated into Persian from Arabic by the Vazir 
of one of the Samanids in 946 A.C, and poets like 


, * For some more details, see my book on "Some Cul- 

tural Aspects of Muslim Rule in India, pp. .6 ff. . 
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RQdiki* begati to use Persian as their medium of 
expression. The SarnSnid Kings were great 
patrons of Persian language and literature, and 
poetry in particular made much progress under 
their patronage. The fail of their dynasty left the 
literary luminaries unrcmunerated and they flock- 
ed eagerly to Ghaznin, the new home of light 
and learning and the new cradle of the sage and 
the scholar. There they were accorded a most 
warm welcome and there they found full scope 
for the display of their talents. It would be im- 
possible, even if the author were competent, to 
do full justice to the subject within the scope of 
a small chapter. f Attention is therefore focussed 
on the achievements of some of the most im- 
portant scholars and poets who flourished under 

t’-' r:.t; of Sultan MahmQd, contributed 

literary culture and immortalized 
the name of their Imperial patron. 

The versatile Abil Rlhan Muhammad bin 
Ahmad, known to history as Al* 
AlberUnl berQnl (the foreigner), comes first 
in order of importance. He was 


* He received 80,000 dirhams from a Samgnid Prince 
for a moral work. (H. 290 foot-note). 

t Competent scholars like Browne, Shibll and AzSd 
have written volumes on the subject and the more inquisi- 
tive readers would find much to quench their thirst for 
knowledge with in their works entitled A Literary History 
of Persia, Shir-ul- Ajam and Sukhand3n-i-Pdras res- 
pectively. The Tazharat-ush-Shu’ara by Amir Daulat 
Shah also contains' much useful information on the subject, 
chiefly on poetry, . ■ ... 
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decidedly the most shining star in the firmament 
of Mahmtid^s literary world. As a versatile genius, 
he was un-equalled, unapproached and unrivalled. 
At once an astronomer, philosopher, geographer, 
maihemati^ir.". c’-r and a profound 

scholar of mind was indeed 

“encycloptedic.’’ He was brought from his 
native Khwarizm as a captive, thrown into prison 
and subseqently exiled into Hindustan on that 
life of travel and tour to which we owe the 
immortal Tahqiq-ma-lil-Hind, which is a veritable 
mine of information about the life and thought of 
contemporary India. He travelled all over India, 
applied his vigorous intellect to the study of the 
! r' th' HindQs, their arts and sciences, 
:: [ ... ' y and literature, their customs and 

traditions, in short, the entire paraphernalia of their 
civilization, and embodied his observations in a 
book which is a great asset to the study of Hindu 
history and an indispensable source of informa- 
tion. The philosophic and scientific spirit that 
animates AlberOnl in the laborious and sympathe-. 
tic treatment of his subject on an alien culture is 
a complete contrast to the pride and prejudice of 
the narrow-minded scholars of the West and 
serves as an imperishable index to the intel- 
lectual character of Islam and the catholicity 
of Muslim mind. In return for his knowledge of 
their customs and traditions, their thoughts and 
ideas, he communicated to the people of India 
the wisdom of the Baghdadian school.* His 


* The Spirit of IslSm, Amir ’All, 380; 0. H. L, 194. 
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^Hrork on astronomy, called Al-qanm-al-Mas'udi 
or "the Canon Masudicus" after the name of his 
Imperial patron, Sultan Mas’Qd, is a milestone of 
literary research and a monument to his memory. 
His Takqiq-ma’hl-Hind* which amply mani- 
fests the extent to which the Muslim scholars had 
turned the treasures of Greek lore to fruitful pur- 
poses,, is an embodiment of well-digested erudition 
and untiring industry. His another great work, 
which deserves specific mention, is the Asdr-uh 
Baqiya or “the Vestiges of the Past.’'t He also 
translated into Arabic the Sanskrit work entitled 
Katanntilaka by VijaySnanda, son of Jayananda, 
of Benares, and renamed it Ghurrai-us-Zijdt, 
Besides these master- pieces of literature, he wrote 
many other books on diflferent subjects, such as 
astronomy, mathematics, geography, physics and 
chemistry. 

AbQ Nasr Muhammad bin Muhammad al 
Jabbaral-’Uibl.J was a distinguished 
Al-’Utbi. historian and penman attached to 
the Court of Sultan MahmQd. He 
wrote a history of the reign of his Imperial 


* This work has been translated into English by Dr. 
E. C. Sachau under the title “AlberUnl's India’’. The 

original title of the work is Tahqiq~ma-Ul-Hind and 

not TSrlkh-ul-Hind or Tdrikh-i-Hind, as wrongly given in 
sonie books, e. g., E. & D., p. 1; and Encyclopccdia of 
IslUtn, i, 726. 

t This work also is translated by Dr. E. C. Sachau 
under the title 'The Chronology of Ancient Nations.' 

t For his life and work, see al'UtU in Ency. of Islam. 
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patron, entitled Kitab-ul-Y amini or Tartkh-i- 
Yamini which, though doficicnl in rhites and 
details, is still an nuii'.orily on the 

life and work of Sultan Mahiriud. From literary 
point of view it is Very ornate and the author 
seems to have concentr'ated more on the beauty 
of style and diction than on historical data and 
dates of important events. 

Among others who deserve specific mention 
in this hurried survey were Al- 
Others. „Faxabl, the famous philosopher who 
was considered ‘a second Aristotle’ 
by the Arabs of his day and honoured and prized 
by MahniBid the more since the refusal of his 
precursor, Abu .’A ll Sl na (Avicenna)* who 
was ‘undoubtedly one of the greatest thinl|:ers 
and physicians the world has produced’, to join 
his Court; Abdul Malik hin Muhammad bin 
Ismail aS'Salabi, the learned author of a metrical 
history of Iran from the earliest times to the 
reign of Sultan MahmQd, called Kitdh ft 
Ghurar-i'Akhbar-i-MulUk-ul-Furs;^ Abul Fazl 
Muhammad bin Hussain al - Baihaqi,J the 


* On his refusal to accept MahmUd’s invitation, he 
Was I'.uiited down from place to place till at last he found a 
safe asylum with one of the Buwaihid rulers of Raiy, who 
was a great patron of Persian literature. (L. H. P„ i, 96 ff.) 

+ OriiTiiTiily this work covered four volumes. Of 
ilumi. only liie two have survived and the other two 
I'.'Ui! The two that have survived deal with 

:!'.c p- c-i-iam.c period and the Prophet Muhammad, 
t For his life and work, see Eiicy. of Islam, i, 592. 
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reputed author of tht ' MaqSinat-i'Abu Nasr-i- 
Mushkmi* the Majalladati and a collection 
of important diplomatic correspondence of SultSn 
Mas’Qd and probably of MahmOd as well, called 
Zmat-ul-KuUa.h\X Mahmiid-al’Warraq, the author 
of a universal history rnrlinc; with tr.e year 1018 
A. C.;§ and Hilal bin Muh.assin bin Ibrahim 
as-Sabl, the author of the Zail Tajarihul-UmaWf 
containing in detail the letters of victory sent by 
the Sultan to the Khalifa of Baghdad. 1 


* This work, now no longer extant, contained much 
Useful information on the reign of Sultffn Mahmad, as 
is evident from the extracts preserved in the JawBini-ul' 
Hik^ycii and Asar-ul-WuzarS. 

t This was a monumental work, covering as many as 
'30 volumes. It was a most comprehensive history of the 
Yamini Dynasty (Sultan Mahmad and his successors), 
beginning from the year 1018 A. C., and coming down to 
1068 A. C. Only the second half of the 6th volume and 
volumes 7-9 and a part of the 10th volume, dealing with the 
reign of Sultan Mas’Qd, are preserved and the rest lost. 
Several parts of this work were known after the names and 
titles of the Ghaznawid rulers. For instance, the part deal- 
ing with the reign of Mahmod was named TUrikh-i-Yaminl 
after his' title (yamin-ud-Daulah) and that dealing with the 
reign of IMas’nd was called TSnkh-i-Mas^Tidi after his name. 
The Tdrikh-i -Yamini is a most valuable work and its 
importance lies in the fact that it was based on original 
State papers and a diary which its author used to keep. 

J This work too has been lost. (M. G., 2). 

§ T. ill., 317. Also see M. G., 3. 

^ A part of this chronicle, covering an account of 
three years (390-2 A. H.), has survived. It has been 
published by Professor D. S. Margoliouth _in the third 
volume of the Tajarib-ul-Umatn of Aba ’Ali Ahmad bin 
Muhammad Miskawaih. 
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As many as four hundred poets, with ’Unsarl 
as the poet-laureate, were in 'cons- 
"the at the Ghaznawid 

Ghaznawid Court, which, as such, was renowned 
Court over Asia.'* * * § ' Their official duty 

was to sing the praises of the Sultan 
who, with all the stinginess attributed to him,t 
was exceedingly liberal in appreciating and rewardc 
ing the literary merits of these poets. Ghazair! 
RazI, a poet from Raly, received 14,000 dirhams 
for a qasida (eulogium) which cheered up the 
Sultan in the august assembly;^ whereas the poet- 
laureate’s mouth w’as thrice filled with pearls for 
an unpremeditated qila' (fragment).§ 

Among the Persian poets who 'flourished at 
MahmGd’s Court under his liberal 
Firdausi. patronage and shed gleams on his 
glorious reign, the first place is 
assigned by almost unanimous consent to Fir- 
dausi, the immortal Homer of the East and the 
celebrated author of the Shahnamah, though his 
stay at the Imperial Court was very short.^ One 
of the most marvellous achievements of Persian 
literature and by far the grandest production of 
the age, this epic poem is still admired for the 
kindling spirit that -fires some passages, the 


* r. S., 44 ; and T. F., i, 39. 

' t' See in/ra, Chapter VI. 

■■t T. S.. 33 ; and T. F.. i, 39. 

§ C. M., 63; and T. S., 33. 

If Vtde infra, pp. 150 S. 
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delicacy and tenderness that characterize others 
and the Homeric simplicity that pervades most 
of it. The most striking feature of the book 
was the absence of Arabic word^ and phrases, 
but it has undergone so many changes and 
suffered so much in diction that it is now cons* 
picuous for the absence of this feature. ,The 
constructive genius of Firdausi achieved victories 
far more enduring than those of his master. The 
Ghaznawid Empire built by the latter crumbled 
to dust a decade after his death, but the 
Shahmtmah, the crowning achievement of 
Firdausi, will live for ever as a monument to his 
memory. 

' ‘Unsarl,’''’ the scientist, philosopher, linguist 
and, with the possible exception of 
’Unsari. Firdausi, the greatest genius of 
the age, next engages our attention. 
He may be mentioned as the best instance of a 
man raised to honour and affJuenoe for literary 
merits alone His extemporaneous effusions, his 
odes and encomiums, his voluptuous metaphors 
and, above all, his pure and powerful diction, 
exquisitely polished and. extremely charming, 
assign him a place se.cond only to .that of 
Firdausi in the history of Persian poetry, He 
versified the victories and conquests of Sultan 
Mahrofld, and this part of his work is very useful 
for historical purposes. In recognition .of his 
services and in appreciation of his merits,. he was 


* His full name was Hasan bin Ahmad. 
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honoured with the title of Malak-ush-Shu^ara 
(poet-laureate) and entrusted with the work of 
looking through the poetical, compositions of all 
the accomplished poets of the kingdom before 
being submitted to the Sultan. . This enhanced 
his prestige and influence and also raised him to 
honour and title, He left behind a diw.an of 
about 80,000 verses,* 

Among other poets who flocked to Ghazpln 
and flourished at the Imperial Court, 
Other poets, the most distinguished were Daqiqi, 
who h.ad f;r.=t ur.dr-rt.^.h'cn the stupen- 
dous task of V. riiir j li;-:; Shiihndmah and had 
composed more or less 1,000 verses; Ghazairl 
RazI, to whom a reference has already been made; 
AsadI TusI, the honoured teacher of Firdausi, 
who is said to have completed the Shdhnamah 
by contributing as many as 4,000 verses ; ’Asjadi 
MarvI, Farrukhi Tirmiziand Minuchihr Balkhl,t 

The preceding account, though exceptionally 
brief and perfunctory, is, however, 
Criticism enough to convey the idea that the 
of poets. g^gg gf Sultan M ahmud was an agei 
of literary efflorescence when poetry in particularl 
progressed by leaps and bounds. Some of the 
poets attached to the Ghaznawid Court, espe- 
cially those referred to above, were renowned all 

* Vide T. S., Tahqa-i-Awwal. 

t For a detailed account of these and many other 
poets, see Ibid., L. H. P,, i and ii ; T. F.,'i, 38-39; S. P. L.; 
T. S.; and S. .4., Vol. L 
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over Asia and their presence at Ghaznin, highly 
prized by the Sultan, was responsible for raising 
the reputation of the Imperial patron to the 
highest water-mark. It is true that mystic ideas 
had not yet gained a wide currency and the 
Ghazal had not yet been invented ; and that the 
poetry, though brilliant, was not deep, yet the 
Ghaznawid poets possessed, in spite of their 
■d '- t a certain amount of freshness and 

-.vi.-.i::. the succeeding generations of poets 
have frequently lacked.* 

^ As a man of culture and refinement, endowed 
with an intuitive love of learning and 
Intellectual instinctive admiration for every* 
institutions, thing that is beautiful in art and 
literature, Mahmud’s magnanimity was not con- 
fined to literary sphere alone, but also found a 
most suitable expression in the establishment 
of such intellectual institutions as makiahs and 
madrasahs^ mosques and monasteries, museums 
and libraries. Fie founded the celebrated 
“Celestial Bride’’ — a mosque of matchless beauty 
and grandeur — ■, built of marble and granite, 
at his capital and furnished with gold and 
silver lamps, candelabras, precious ornaments 
and costly carpets. This magnificent mosque 
was in that age “a wonder of the east” 
— a sobrequet which it richly deserved. f In the 
vicinity of this sacred structure the Sultan 


* See Lf H. P,, i, ii; S. A., i; and S. P. L. 
t r. F., 1 , 30; and H. 292. 
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established a big university and provided it with 
a Vast library and a fine museum. The library 
was stocked with numerous literary treasures in 
various languages and the museum enriched with 
invaluable antiquities. The mosque was surrounded 
by as tnany as 3,000 quarters, meant for the 
residence of teachers and students of the uni- 
versity, The teachers were paid regular salaries 
and the students were granted stipends and' scho- 
larships from the State funds and the income 
of the mosque and its endowments.* 


Sultan Mahmfld had a fine taste for archi- 

Architecture. spent huge sums of 

money on , the construction of 
magnificent monuments with a view to beautify 
his beloved Ghaznin. He imported distinguished 
architects from distant countries and employed 
them in giving a suitable expression to his archi- 
tectural designs. His example was followed 
by his nobles who vied with one another and 
even emulated their king in erecting superb 
edifices. The result was that Ghaznin became a 
nucleous of Islamic architecture in Central Asia.f 


Among the public works of a vast and varied 
Public Works, .description erected under the 
instructions , of Sultan MahmGd 


* Tcmkh-t-Ihn KhamH,ii,&6] T.F., i,30; and//. /„ 290. 
t T. F., i, 30; Indian as well as Persian architecture 
together — not one to the exclusion of the . other 
— seems to have influenced Mahmfld’s tastes for archi- 
tecture. ( Vide C. H. iii, 574). 
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may 'be mentioned aqueducts, reservoirs, cisterns, 
porches, bridges and dkma. The most prominent 
of all these were a market at Baikh, a bridge over 
the Oxus and the Band-i-Sultan across the river 
Nawar, about eighteen miles north of Chaznln. 
Of these, only the last-named has survived and 
that too, though still in use, is much damaged.* 


Ghaznin: Past 
and Present. 


Unfortunately, however, the Ghaznin of 
these days is a complete contrast 
to the Ghaznin of the days of 
Sultan Mahmud, Once the histo- 
ric capital of the great Ghaznawid Empire and 
the cradle of Islamic culture, it is now a collec- 
tion of kaoha houses, wearing the appearance 
of an ordinary Afghan town of limited population. 
So complete in fact seems to have been the 
spoliation to which it was subjected by ’Ala-ud- 
Dln Hussain, surnamed Jahitnsoz or "world- 
burner'', and later vandals that nothing but the 
tombs of a few kings, two towers of victory 
-*-one built by MahmUd and the other by his 
son, Mas’fld— , and the shrines of saints and 
savants have survived to give us an idea not 
so much of the glory that was Ghaznin as of 
the misfortunes that befell it.f 


* See Ghazni in E. B.; H. L E, A., 494-97; and 
M. G., 166. 

t _For some details on the architectural remains at 
Ghaznin, see my article under the caption “/w^msrows 
of Ghaznin” in C. S M. G., Lahore, dated the 1st Septem- 
ber, 1938. Also see H. I.E. A., 494-97; C. H. /., iii., 574-75, 
and E.B. 
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The tomb of Amir Subuktigin is situated 
near the modern town of Ghaznin 


Tombs of Subuk- 
tigin, MahmQd, 

& 3 other kings* 


on the Kabul-Ghazniii Road. 
It is built of white marble and 
has a small but beautiful dome 


over it. Its epitaph is in Ktific characters.’'' The 
Rauzah (tomb) of Sultan Mahmud is further 
Up on an elevation, having a modest garden 
around it.f ■ It is also built of white marble 
and is crowned with a newly constructed dome. 
Its epitaph is in KCific script, invoking the mercy 
of God on the noblest Amir, the greatest king 
the Lord of Church and State, Abul Qasim 
Mahmud hin Subuktigin. The outer gate, with 
a long corridor to the right, opening into the 
enclosure, seems to be a later addition. The 
doors that formerly adorned the tomb are now 
to be seen in the Agra Fort, where they were 
removed by the British in 1842 A. C. They 


* This tomb is not mentioned by any modern writer. 
Even Sir J, Marshall, Dr. J. Fergusson and Dr, M. NSzim 
are silent about it. All that they have said about in their 
works are the tombs of MahmQd and Mas’ad and the two 
towers of victory. None of the notabilia other than these 
finds place in any modern work known to me. Even the 
EnD:fclopcedia Britannica does not go beyond referring 
to the above mentioned tombs and towers. The little that 
is mentioned about these too seems to be based on hear- 
say reports and is therefore full of mistakes and inaccura- 
cies. Compare it with my account in “impressions of 
Ghazmii”, which is based on personal observations, and 
mark the mistakes. 

t T^he village that has sprung up round the tomb is 
known as Rauzah-i-Sultan. 
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are made of deodar wood, richly carved and 
containing beautiful inscriptions in Kflfic script.’*' 
The tombs of three other kings, viz,, Abdur 
Razzaq, Abdul Fateh and UlCiglibeg, are also 
situated in the same neighbourhood. They 
are crowned with a common dome. The names 
of the three kings are inscribed on a tile of 
white marble, which is fixed in a wall of the, 
domed structure, Both the tombs and the dome 
are in a dilapidated state.f 


* Mas’Cd had raised a beautiful mausoleum over 
this tomb and created vast endowments for its maintenance 
(T. M., 310). The tomb was held in such esteem by 
the people that even the ‘world-incendiary’, ’AlS-ud-Dln 
Hussain, _did not include it in the wholesale destruction 
of Ghaznin ordered by him. “His tomb has however, 
suffered from the ravages of his Muslim admirers, who 
for ages have resorted to it for the purpose of seeking 
divine grace and have carried away to their homes 
fragments of wood or handfuls of earth as keep-sakes; 
from the sacrilege of the savage hordes of HulSgO KhSn; 
and in more recent times, from the misguided enthusiasm 
of Lord- Ellenborough, who, believing that its gates were 
those of the temple of SomnSth, ordered them to be removed 
and brought back to India.” (M. G,, 124, foot-note ). 
“Once a grand edifice”, the tomb became a cluster of 
“dilapidated ruins” later on and has been repaired and 
renovated by the Afghan Government only recfirlly. Tl 
is no longer in “dilapidated ruins", as Ma;e;i l.-y J.)r. M. 
Nazim. (M. G., 167 and 124, f. n.). 

The legend that the gates of the tomb had been taken 
away by Mahmfld from Somnath is devoid of historical 
foundation and is fantastically absurd. (H.I E.A,, 496, f. n,). 

4 S.mie sc’ cl, c-v;iib,;l these tombs and men- 
ticne.'! c: M.as’.'.d and I br.'ti Ti:!, which I could not trace 
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J The two Towers of Victory, referred to 
* above, stand on the Kabul-Ghaznin 

Road, just in front of the Tomb 
of Votary. Subuktigin. About six do- 

cades ago they were quite intact and at that 
time they were double-storied, the upper stories 
being round and the lower star-shaped, both 
together rising to a height of about 140 feet. 
The upper stories have since fallen and tin-roofs 
and square-bases have been added — the former 
to protect the structures against ravages of rain 
and snow and the latter to prevent it from 
falling down.. The steps leading to the tops 
are so badly broken as to form a winding steep 
slope, rendering ascent to the tops not only 
difficult but also dangerous. At present there 
are no inscriptions either inside or outside the 
towers, Those showing whom they were built 
by must have, therefore, been either on the 
upper stories which have fallen or at the bottoms 
to which new bases have been added. Both the 
Minors are identical in form, size and construction, 
and display exquisite designs in terra-cotta. They ^ 
are fair prototypes of the Quth Minar of Delhi.* 


even after persistent inquiries from local guides during my 
visit to Ghaznin (1938). I have not yet been able to verify 
the identity of the said three kings. 

I Dr, ]y[, Nazim seems to have based his account of 
these two Towers of Victory and the Tomb of SultSn 
Mahmud on the incomplete and inaccurate accounts of Dr. 
J. Fergusson and Sir J. Marshall and hence repeated their 
errors in his scholarly monograph on Mahmud of Ghazna. 
(pp. 124, f. n. and 167). 1 


3.28 THE GHAZNAWmS 

Quite c|ose to the city i§ a cluster of tombs 
surrounded by orchards and vine- 
Shrines. yards. The most prominent of 

these tombs are those of Ramzan bin 
Yilsuf alias Shah Rum, Majdud* alias Hakim 
Sanai and Khaqanit — all lying side by side under 
a common dome which is a later addition. 
Sa’di’s famous poem in Arabic, extolling the 
virtues of Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam, 
is inscribed on the tomb of Sanai. J Among 
numerous other tombs that are interspersed in 
the yalley may be mentioned those of Bahlol 
Dana, Shams-ul-’Arifin, Jam-i-Auljya and Shaikh 
’Attar. Most of the shrines that have survived 
have lost all marks of recognition and cannot be 
identified at this distant date.§ 


* The full name of this famous jjoet-philosophcr 
was Abul Majd MajdQd hin Adam al-Sanai, (T, S.). 

t His full name was Abul FuzalS Afzal-ud-Din 
Khaqanl ( r, S, ), 

I The opening verses of this poem are 

diJ UsbJ ^5!*^ 1 ^ 

dll f j di^ ^ . 4I (.«a^ 

§ It may be noted here that the Afghan Govern- 
ment is deeply interested in the preservation of these 
sacred remains and relics of the past and its interest has 
found a most suitable expression in the repairs and reno- 
vation of architectural remains lying scattered all over 
Afghanistan. 



CHAPTER VI 


SULTAN MAHMUD THE GREAT-V 

SOME LEGENDS ABOUT HIM 

A number of anecdotes are afloat about Sultan 
Mahmud’s career and character. 
Introductory. Few of them have yet been subjected 
to the rigours of criticism and the 
result is that they are freely quoted by competent 
scholars as well as by mediocres to illustrate 
certain traits of Mahmud’s character.* Of them, 
the four most famous legends that have gained a 
wide currency and given birth to a series of wild 
charges against Mahmud are those about Firdausi, 
AySz, the idol of Somnath and the two DSbish- 
llms. Here it is proposed to take up these four 
legends, to scrutinize them at some length and to 
examine their sources, because they are respon- 
sible for giving a wide vogue to some curious 
notions about Mahmud’s character and work. 


* Dr. M. Nazim has dealt with some of these stories 
and tried to expose tlieir spuriousness in his learned monograph 
on Mahm ud of GJiazna (pp.' 219 .ff.), but about Firdausi and 
.Ay5z he has contented himself by drawing the attention 
of his reader to ilie articles of Professor M. KhSri Shirani 
in the “Urdu” (quarterly relations 

with Firdausi and charac;i;; 'zb'': "rumchment” 

to Ayaz as based on latter's “extraordinary devotion” and not 
on “good looks" despite the fact that both these stories 
have done much harm to the reputation of his hero. 
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We take the legend of Firdausi first. It is 
to the effect that this famous poet 
Legend_of was commissioned by Sultan Mah- 
Firdausi. Jq,- writing the Sh^hndmah 

(Book of Kings) in poetry and promised a gold 
diwSf for each verse composed; that when the 
great epic was completed the Sultan paid the 
poet in silver instead of the promised gold; that 
the poet refused to accept the baser metal, re- 
tired from the Imperial Court in disgust and 
composed a satire against his niggardly patron; 
that sometime later the Sultan repented of his 
cavil and sent more than the promised money to 
Firdausi ; that the poet was no longer in the 
land of the living at that time; and chat the 
poet had a daughter whom the money was offered 
but she refused to accept it. Taking their 
cue from this story and the satire, some stupid 
scholars have gone even so far as to declare that 
Mahmad “was a bastard'^ and others, e. g, Sir 
W, Haig, have contented themselves with the 
statement that he was “the son of a concubine and 
not a regularly married wife’’, while all are 
almost invariably agreed on the charge of avarice 


Professor M. Habib has also written a book on Mahmad. 
but he has quietly passed over these stories. In a foot-note 
62) he has referred to the articles of Professor 
ShirSni. There is, thus, no work in English in which these 
stories have been subjected to a critical examination. T 
have, therefore, thought it proper to devote some space to 
them. I may add here that_I have not had the opportunity 
of reading Professor ShlrSnl’s articles despite sounding all 
possible sources. 
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and breach of promise against him. 

Almost all the available sources of this 
story are materially discrepant and 

1. Information contradictory. They differ in almost 
Contradictory, 

vity, parentage, dates of birth and death of Fir- 
dausi as well as of commencement and comple- 
tion of the Shahnamah by him, his age and 
education, his life and religious beliefs, nay the 
number of verses that the Shuhnamah contained,, 
the circumstances that surrounded Firdausi’s 
access to the Imperial Court and presentation of 
the book as well as Mahmud’s order to write 
that book and his perfidy and final repentance 
are differently given in different accounts.* In 
the presence of such a confused mass of con- 
flicting and contradictory evidence it is wholly 
unsafe to accept the story at its face value. 

Secondly, there is absolutely no reference to 
the story in the chronicles of the 

2. Sources: contemporary Persian and Arab 

& devotd^of historians who have left behind de- 
authority. tailed accounts of the reign of Sultan 

Mahmtid. The Persian historian, 
'Alnl, who was a contemporary of Sultan Mah- 
mQd, says nothing about it. The celebrated 
author of the Alhind o Malahum Min Maqsla 
Magbul, another contemporary critic of Mahmhd, 
who was so unsparing and even unnecessarily 


* Vide M. F., 34 ff.; and L.H.P., ii, 129 £f. 
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extravagant in his criticism that he must have 
fully exploited the story and the satire only if they 
had been correct and current in his times, makes 
no mention of it. In short, the whole of the con- 
temporary historical literature is silent on the 
subject and no writer of that age has even alluded 
to it. How, it may then be asked, did the story 
originate and gain currency subsequently ? The 
story first appears in the Chahar Magala, where 
it is not based on any authority.''* It is from 
this solitary source that the story must have been 
reproduced in the subsequent literature, It is 
necessary to note here that the book just referred 
to was written by Nizami al-’ArUzI, a court-poet 
of the GhQrids, about 150 years after the death of 
Sultan MahmQd and the probability is that it was 
concocted by him in order to please his patrons, 
the Ghurids, between whom and the Ghaznawids 
existed a bitter enmity ; or if it was not his work, 
it might have been incorporated in his book later 
on, for the literature of that age and of the age 
that followed is not entirely unmixed and 
intact.f Again, the Chahar Maqula is full of 
historical mistakes and mis-statement of facts. J 


* C. M., n, ff. 

t The DlwUn-i-Hnfiz, the GuUstUn and the KuUiySt- 
i-Shams Tabrez are the instances in point. One reason 
for the changes in the books of those tinaes, as apart from 
malicious intentions, is that literature suffered enormously 
during the tumultuous times that followed the death of 
Mahmfld. Changes such as we have come across may 
have crept in while the books were rewritten. 
t Vide M. F.,27,.S. 
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At present there are several MSS. of this book 
and they are all full of material discrepancies. 
Even the authorship of the book is a subject of 
controversy* * * § . It is therefore unsafe to place 
implicit reliance on what is stated in it and is 
not supported by other sources. Yet again, the 
language and style of the story of ‘MahmUd and 
Firdausi' are quite different from those of the 
other contents of the book [Chahar Maqala), so 
much so that they cannot be attributed to one and 

the same author. r. with Persian 

language and lifce - ■.■\ i discover the 
difference and find that the language and style in 
which the story is written are far inferior to those 
of the book in general. t Almost everywhere in 
the book Mahmud’s name is mentioned with res- 
pect but not so in the story. The absence of the 
story in the literature of a period no less than a 
century and a half also shows- that it is . a later 
fabrication. The story itself is not free from flaws. 
For instance: NizSmi al-’Arfizl, the author of the 
Chahar Maqala, informs us that Firdausi was a 
man of means and lived a comfortable life,^ 
while Firdausi himself complains of his poverty.§ 
At another place in the same story al-’AruzI says 


* M, F., 24. 

t Ihid., 32-3. 

t C. m., 77. 

§ The relevant verses are 

j j ) OJ ) A )j ^ y’ - j j 

c_U> ; 0 1 I* j - c_0.) I i ^ 3 h'* 
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that on his way back from Hindiistan Mahmod 
was reminded of the fate of poor Firdausi, whose 
work had not been duly appreciated and who had 
left the Imperial Court in utter disappointment; 
that MahmCid asked one of his servants to 
remind him of it at Ghaznin and he would do 
something for the poet; that on reaching Ghaznin 
the Sultan was reminded of Firdausi, where- 
upon be sent indigo worth 60,000 dinars to the 
poet; and that the indigo was taken to him from 
one gate of the city while his corpse was being 
taken to the graveyard from another.* Obvi- 
ously this episode relates to the time of Firdausi’s 
death, which took place in 411 A. H. One 
may therefore say that in the year 411 A. H. 
MahmQd was coming back from Hindhstan. 
But there is nothing to corroborate this and we 
know for certain that iVlahm-Qd undertook no 
expedition against India in the year 411 A. H. 
In the same story MizamI al-’ArtizI says that 
he Visited the Tomb of Firdausi in 510 A. H., 
but does not say that he was told anything about 
the story. t According to his own statement, 

he visited Nishapur in 540 A. H., i. e., thirty 
years after visiting Firdausi's Tomb, and re^ 
ceived details of it from Amir Ma’zi.J This 
is incredible, for if the story had been correct or 
current in those days, the Mujawar (man in 
charge) of Firdausi’s Tomb must have known it 


* C. M., 81-82. 
t lUd., p. 82. 

I lUd., p. 81. 
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and told it to al-'ArQzI, as is th« usual practice. 
Evidently the story was fabricated later on. 


(3) Was Fir- 
dausi appoint- 
ed by MahmUd 
to write the 
SMhnSmah ? 


Thirdly it is a question whether the Shnhna- 
mah was undertaken by Firdausi at 
the instance of Sultan Mahmhd. 
According to Firdausi, the ShuhnO,- 
wa/j was completed in 400 A. H, 
( = 1010 A. C.) and it took him 30 or 
35 years to complete it.* From this 
we infer that the work was started in (400 — 30 = ) 
370 ( = 880 A. C.) or (400—35 = ) 365 A. H. 

(=975 A. C ), t. e., it was started (388— 370= ) 18 
years or (388 — 365 = ) 23 years before Mahmftd’s 
accession, which took place in 388 A. H. The 
conclusion therefore is that Firdausi was not 
appointed by Mahmud for writing the Shctk- 
nainah. This conclusion is confirmed by other 
considerations also: MahmUd’s reign extended 
over 33 years and the composition of the Shdhna- 
inah took 35 years. Therefore, the work was 
started either 2 years before Mahmud’s accession 


* The verses showing that the SMhnctmah was 

completed in 400 A. H. are :t 
jk I if - jl) ^ 

The verses showing that it was completed in 35 years are 

ri ei}}"‘ jl J 

1 J'* 3 ^ - 1 Ai 0 I 0 0 h 

The verses showing that it was completed in 30 years are ; 
sAi) Jl*.. 
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or 2 years after his death. In one case it was not 
undertaken at Mahmfld’s orders and in the other 
case it was not completed and presented to him 
during his lifetime. As the weight of evidence 
is in favour of the fact that the Shahnamah 
was presented at the Court of Mahmud, one 
cannot resist the alternate conclusion that it was 
undertaken by Firdausi on his own account and 
not at the request of MahmUd. Assuming for 
the sake of argument that the Shahnamah was 
written under MahmUd’s orders and assuming 
also that it was started from the very date of 
of his accession (388 A. H.), it was then com- 
pleted in (388+35 = ) 423 A. H. This would 
mean that it was completed (423 — 420 = ) 3 
years after Mahmud’s death and (423—411 =) 12 
years or (423 — 417 = ) 6 years after Firdausi's 
death, 411 A. H. and 417 A. H. being the 
two dates of his death mentioned in the 
Shahnamah. This also i? impossible. Again, 
there is a verse in the Shahnamah winch means 
that the author, after completing the work, kept 
it with him for 20 years in order to find a suit* 
able patron for it.’*’ Adding this period of 20 
years to that of 36 years, during, which the work 
was completed, and subtracting the whole (20 + 35 
= 66) from 400, the year when it was completed, 
we get (400 — 55 = ) 346 A.H. as the date of com- 
mencing it. In other words, the book was started 
(388 — 345 = ) 43 years before Mahmud’s accession 


* The verse referred to above is : — 
ljuj (JC 
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or (361 — 345 = ) 16 years before his birth, the 
years 388 A. H. and 361 A. H. being his dates 
of accession and birth respectively. If we accept 
the period spent in th-': writing of the Sh&hns,mah 
as 30 years, li'.cn ncccrd:;;!-; to the above calcula- 
tions, it was started 38 years before Mahmud’s 
accession and 11 years before his birth. This 
too is absurd. And, if 389 A. H * is accepted as 
the correct date of completion of the Shs^inQmah, 
then according to the above calculations, it was 
started in (389 — 50 = ) 339 A. H., i. e. (388--339 == ) 
49 years before Mahmud’s accession (388) dr 
(361 — 339 = ) 22 years before his birth. H.ere the 
period of completion of the $hshnainah is taken 
to be 30 years. If it is taken to be 35 years, 
then according to the above calculations, the 
writing of the Shahnumah was undertaken 43 
years before Mahmud’s accession and 17 years 
before his birth. This is no less absurd. Other 
dates, of completion of the book are 371, 384, 
391 A. H, and the periods .during .which .it was 
completed are 6, 13, 15. and 25. :The results will 
' be more discouraging if the date of . starting the 
Sk&hn^mahis worked ,o.ut on their basis according 
to the above, calculations. Furthermore, Firdausi 
says that his age was about 80 in the year .400 
A. ,H.t That is to, say, ] he , was borh. fu: (400— 


* This is according to the verse : — 

b Jb* '^'"1 Jl'" jf I 

t At the end of the SMhnSmah, which was completed 
in 400 A. H., Firdausi says 
Ai 0 s_r^0;i 
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80 = ) 320 A. H, He also states that he com- 
pleted the Sha.hna.inah in 371* A. H., that it took 
him So years to complete it, and that he kept it 
with himself for 20 years after completing it. 
Deducting from S7 1 a period of (35 + 20=) 55 
years vve get (371—55=:) 316 A. H., as the date 
when the Shahnamah was started. In other words, 
the book was started (320 — 316 = ) 4 years before 
his birth (320 A. H.). If we take 30 years as 
the time occupied in the writing of the Shahna- 
mah, then according to the above calculations, 
he started writing the book in (371 — 50 = ) 321 
A. H., i. 6. as soon as he was born. According 
to Firdausi himself, he was about 80 in 400 A. H. 
when the Shahnamah was completed. That is to 
say, he was 79 years old at that time. According 
to ’Allama Shibll, Firdausi did not live longer 
than four years after the completion of the Shah' 
namah.'\ His age may, therefore, be said to have 
been (79 + 4 = ) 83 years. According to a state- 
ment, Firdausi’s arrival at the Imperial Court is 
proved to have been at the age of 85. $ This 
would mean that Firdausi visited the Court 2 
years after his death. A further corroboration of 
what is stated above is found in the verses of 
the Shahnamah which mean that Firdausi com- 
menced the work at Ths where he was provided 
with the historical material for the work in the 


* M. F., 68. 
t S. A., i, 105. 
t M. F., 78. 
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form of a book called Pasts.n-^S.fnah*hy an inti- 
mate friend of his, named Muhammad Lashkari. 
Again, while Firdausi was writing the Shshns- 
inah^ he enjoyed the patronage of Abu MansUr, 
Hussain bin Qatlb and Arslan Ilhan, the 
governors of TQs.t Why should he receive 
the patronage of these persons when he had 
already found a patron in MahmQd ? It is 
quite obvious that he had not yet seen Mahmhd 
what to say of his appointment by him for writ- 
ing the book. Furthermore, the first edition of 
the book is said to have been completed in 389 A. 
H. and dedicated to a certain notable of Khalan- 
jan (in Isfahan), named Ahmad hn Muhammad 
bin Abl Bakr al-Isfahani. J If the Shuhnamah had 
been written at the request of Sultan MahmQd, it 
would not have been dedicated to Ahmad in 389 
A. H. before its presentation to MahmQd. Fir- 
dausi is stated to have visited Mahmud’s Court 

* The relevant verses are : 

kV* 1 t r^i ^ w?. 1 *^’^1 ci. - 3 / }y« 

^ ^ ^ ; f jJ rl - r->'* b ^J^ j j-i 

5 fH ^ C't" 3 ) oi O ^ 5 

vi/j) ci-ij I 

t M. F., 67; L.H.P., ii, 133. t The relevant verses are ; — 

3I J f ^ 3 ) V jvf "3^ J in HHv I )-f 

jA I Jp yi 1 - yj k ) 

tf )! 3v ^ ^ - 0 ^ ub p ) uJ 

'^hS ji /-'* U ,jil /-■* " /-S' 


m 
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at the age of 85»». e., j*ist before his death, then 
who worked at the Shuhnumah for 30 or B6 
■years, if we suppose that it was undertaken at the 
instance of Mahmad, and how could it be pre- 
sented at the Ghaznawid Court during the life- 
time of Mahmad ? Obviously there was no 
question of appointment and hence no question 
of promise, perfidy and repentance, fe’inally, 
the author of the Chahcir Maqala, which is tne 
first source of information, does not say that 
Mahmad had appointed Firdausi for writing the 
Shahnsmsh. Later writers, who have made 
further embellishments on the story, have made 
this addition without citing any authority and 
hence cannot be believed to have told the truth, 
When the Shahnamah was presented to Mahmad, 
he is said to have asked his courtiers what re- 
ward he should give to its author.* If Mahmad 
had appointed Firdausi to do that work and 
made a promise regarding his remuneration, he 
would not have put such a question to his cour- 
tiers., Moreover, Firdausi never referred to his 
nppointmcnt by M.'dimud for writing the ShUhnU- 
mah or ;o M uinnud's promise and perfidy when 
he explained his case to the ruler of 'tabaristan 
and Amir Abul Muzafiar Nasr, the brother of 
Sultan Mahmad. Finally, the task of writing the 
Shahnamah was first undertaken by Daqiql who 
is said to have composed as many as 1,000 verses 
before he left the task.f If this is correct, the 

* C. m.., 79. 

t r. jP., i, 39. 
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stQry of Firdausi’s appointment and Mahmad’s 
promise and perfidy falls to the ground. 

Fourthly, the Sh^hnumah has suffered a great 
, . deal and undergone many changes 

(4j Apocryphal ^ completed.* In the 

authorship of ^ i ■ r , 

the ShshnSma. ^^51 place, the authorship of the 
whole of the Shahn^mah, as it has 
comedown to us, cannot be attributed to Firdausi 
alone, for two other poets of distinction have 
contributed a goodly number of verses to it. 
According to the TazJcara-i-Hap Aqlim and the 
M ajfna-ul-FusahU, it contains 1,000 verses of 
Daqlqlt~~a fact which Firdausi frankly admits 
and acknowledges the contribution with thanks. { 
According to Ferishta, the Shdhnamah was 
Completed by AsadI TusI who contributed 4,000 
verses, § The Atishkada-i-Azar also corroborates 
the above version in all details. ^ Professor Browne 
says that it was the second edition of the Shah- 
nUmah which was presented at the Court of Mah- 
roCid.ll This is quite consistent with the testimony 
adduced above. If this is correct, the story of 
Mahm&d’s appointment of Firdausi, promise of 


*M:F.,A5S. 

t Ferishta also supports this. (See T.P., i, 62). 
J The verses embodying this fact are;— 

/b) I J 5 ‘‘■'“t' r ) - ll’n 3 

rf 3 '^'‘1 Jo ly - uT V 
§ T.F., i, 61. 

H L. H. P., ii, 141. 

11 M. F., 44 ff„ and 65 ff. 
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a dinar for each verse and perfidy loses all force 
of reality and takes the form of fiction. Secondly, 
Firdausi’s mastery of the Persian language was 
universally k :■■■■ ’■■ 4 7‘ 'I ?..''.d he always express- 
ed himself . !' ■ invoking the aid 

of the Arabic language ; and hence the most im- 
portant and distinctive feature of the Shahn&mah 
was the absence of Arabic words. But the existing 
MSS. of the book are free from this convention, 
for they contain a number of Arabic words and 
phrases. At present there are many MSS. of the 
Shahnatnah and, though the book is universally 
believed to contain 60,000 verses, no two of the 
existing MSS. contain the same number of verses. 
That written by Muhammad Khan QazwInI 
contains 42,000 verses, others have more than 
this and the one written in 810 A. H., ». e. 410 
years after the completion of the book and is 
perhaps the oldest of all that have survived, con- 
tains as many as 87, 911 verses, of which 7,000 
are in praise of Baghdad, Why so many verses 
in praise of Baghdad and not Ghaznin is an 
objection which, like many others, need not be 
dilated upon here. Suffice it to say here that the 
presence of so many MSS., containing different 
number of verses and different accounts, renders 
the authenticity as well as authorship of the 
book highly apocryphal. Again there are many 
historical mistakes in the Shahnamah as it has 
come down to us, e. g., Parichehra is spoken of 
as the grand-daughter of Iraj, whereas in fact 
she was his daughter; the murderers of Dara are 
stated to have been two Wazirs, named Nasar and 
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Halosar, though in fact they were two soldiers of 
HamadSn.* * * § There are a large number of 
discrepancies and even contradictions in all the 
the existing MSS,- of the book.f Furthermore, 
there are serious literary and poetical defects 
which cannot escape the notice of anyone con- 
versant with Persian language and literature. t 
These are defects and drawbacks which cannot 
be attributed to such a competent poet and well- 
informed scholar as Firdausi. Such, in short, is 
the extent of changes which the ShdhnQmah has 
undergone that Allama Lutf ’All Azar has good 
grounds to doubt if it still retains any verses of 
Firdausi at all. Under the circumstances, it is 
not safe to hold him responsible for the whole 
book as we have it or to say that it was written 
by him at the instance and under the patronage of 
Sultan MahmQd.§ And, whatever th6 merits and 


* Vide m. F., 50. 

t Ibid,, pp. 56 ff. 

i Ibid., pp. 51-53. 

§ It appears to me that the story of the famous Arabian 
poet, called Lubaid 'Amri, and Amir Muawiya was 
moulded into that of ‘Mahmud and Firdausi’ by some 
ingenious writer, with necessary changes, and fathered on 
Nizami al-ArUzi. Khalifa ’Umar had granted a monthly 
allowance of 300 dirhams to Lubaid ’Amrl for his poetic 
talents. This monthly allowance _was increased by 100 
dirhams by the succeeding Khalifas, ’UsmSn and ’All. 
When MuSwiya became Khalifa, he diminished the 
allow.ance, w'hich the poet ref-;--’ . i’ ■> 

f^hallfa repented of his act, < ' 

sent the arrears to the poet. It is stated that the money 
reached the place of the poet, when his dead body was 
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short-comings of the present Shahnamah, there is 
no doubt that it is a book of poetry and cannot 
therefore be free from exaggeration; and we 
.cannot arrive at correct conclusions as long as 
due allowance is not made for this element. 
-If .MahmQd did not live up .to hi® words on 
;account of his miserliness,, as, alleged, :why;didhe 
repent and send the promised amount with other 
presents to the poet after he had left the Imperial 
Court and composed a most trenchant isatire on 
the Sultan? The satire would have enraged the 
Sultan and futmshed a. castt.s feeZ/!* for wreaking 
a vengeance on him. iFar from repenting and 
{.rewarding him, Mahrntid must have hunted him 
down and impaled him without compassion if he 
had’ in fact written that satire. 

Let us now turn to'the satire and see if it 
Th S tire really written by Firdausi. As 

® ^ apart from the cumulative evidence 

adduced above, there are other considerations 
that confirm our doubt®, so much so that we 
ca'nn'ot attribute its authorship to that poet. 
We learn from the Chahat M aqala,< svla\ch is the 
only source drawn upon by later writers about 
the legend 6f ^Mahmud and Firdausi' and the 
‘sa:Z*re’ that originally the satire consisted of 100 
verses and that all of them, except six, were 
destroyed by * the King of TabaristSn with his 


being, carried to the graveyard. The deceased had a daugh- 
ter, to whom thei amount was given, but she refused to 
accept it. (See translator's note in 1 !, .\i', 
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Consent and that the original MS. was also 
destroyed by Firdausi*. The exception of the 
Six verses is not accounted for. How they escaped 
aud why they too were not subjected to the 
same fate as that meted out to. their fellows is a 
question which must always remain open to 
grave doubts. With the march of time these 
six verses multiplied by giving birth to many 
more, so that at present they are over 200 
Where have these 194 verses come fromPf The 
Chahaf Magala is the only source and there only 
six verses are given. The rest are therefore 
later additions, without authority. Moreover, the 
surviving six verses referred to are such that they 
cannot be called a satire. At the most they 
purport to be a complaint which the author 
never meant to be offensive. They do not con- 
tain unbecoming statements. As against this 
the rest of the verses are full of indecent personal 
remarks, and contain incorrect and even con- 
tradictory statements. J Such lapses of scholar- 
ship as these cannot be expected from a genius 
of the calibre of Firdausi, who was universally 
acknowledged as Khudawand-i-Skhan (Master 
of Poetry) and Mahir-i-Tarikh (competent his- 
.torian). At one place it is said: ‘‘If the father 
of the Shab (King) had been a Shah, he would 


* C. M., 80-81; L. H. P., ii, 139. . 
t It is a matter of, speculation. Tome it appears 
that these verses were composed by different poets at the 
instance of some king or influential man in order to vilify 
Mahmud. 

X Vide M. F., 103- {£, ' 
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have put a crown on my head, and if his mother 
had been a Banu (lady of noble birth) he would 
have covered me with gold and silver up to my 
knees’.* Now who does not know that MahmM 
was the-son of Amir Subuktigin from his wife who 
was the daughter of no less a persorr than an Amir 
of Zabulistan? Is it not a historical blunder 
■ or rather the height of absurdity to say that he 
was not the son of a king and a queen? Going 
further, the above statement is thus contradicted: 
“The son of a concubine will do no good even if 
he be the son of a king.” Here MahmQd is 
spoken of as the son of a concubine, which is too 
foolish a remark to comment upon, and is also 
admitted as the son of a Shahryctr (king) as 
against the previous statement in which he is not.f 
The satire also contains verses in praise of the 
Sultan, which shows that it was not the work of 
'one man. It also contains a number of Arabic 
words, which is quite contrary to the practice of 
Firdausi who always used strictly Persian Words 
and expressions. There are also in the satire 
idioms and expressions which were not in vogue in 
his times. Finally, the language and the style of 
the satire are far inferior to those employed by 
him in his Shahnsmah. Evidently the satire, 
fathered on Firdausi, is not his work. If he had 

* The verses translated here are:~ 

^3 ^ b' ) y* .t— ol'Y’* ^ ^ G [ ^ u 1 

4— Or jJ ) ^ b ) *) y 1 1'® ** ^ ^ J 0 1'* jl j 

t The verse translated here is: — 

) b. jY" so)) 0 jO r$- 1 “ ^ kr Or f /-) n 1 ) 
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in fact been the author of it, he would not have 
written verses at the mosque in praise of the 
Sultan and about his own bad buck;* 

The sum and substance of the above dis- 
cussion is that both the story and the satire are 
false and frivulous, concocted with no other 
intention than to create an aversion against one 
of the greatest personalities of the world. Those 
who charge MahmQd of avarice and greed forget 
his munificence which was so widely and liberally 
enjoyed. The theory of niggardliness, based on 
the fantastically absurd legend of '^Firdausi and 
Mahmud” is fully negatived by the fact that. he 
spent huge sums of money on the construction 
of public works. If he knew how to -collect 
wealth, he also knew how to spend it. Those 
who say that Firdausi was a Shia’ and it. was 
for this reason that Mahmud deprived him of 
‘the promised reward’ should know;, that 
Mahmfld’s patronage was, enjoyed by all and 
sundry, irrespective of race or religion, that a 
king' who appreciated merits from whatever 
source they emanated and rewarded them with 


' * The verses referred to abo-ye are ; — 

Ij}) 

Note that in these verses MahmUd . is referred to as 
‘MahmUd-i-Zabuli, because his mother was the daughter 
of an Amir of Zabulistan. 
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cavil' cannot be said to have deprived Firdausi of 
his due on that score, and that the Sultan was 
quite favourably inclined towards the Shlas and 
had given two daughters of his in marriage to two 
Shia' Princes named Mintlchihr bin Qabtls and 
'Unsar-ul-Ma'a!l Kaikaas,* The mere mole out 
of which a huge mountain has been made is that 
Firdausi was charged with “Carmathian heresy'’ 
and I'.nprisoned a: ihe ins:igaLio:i of hostile cour.- 
tiers who bore him bitter jealousy. At a time 
when there existed a bitter enmity between the 
Sultan and the Carmathians, when most of the 
leaders of the Carmathians were the residents of 
Ths, the native place of Firdausi, when Firdausi 
was found to have connections with the Daila- 
rnites, who had given protection to the Carma* 
thians and when he had received a rich reward 
from Fakhr-ud-Daulah, the Dailamite, it was not 
difficult to substantiate the charge — a charge on 
which many had lost their lives. When released 
at the request of friendly court-poets, Firdausi 
went to Mahmud’s brother for a recommenda- 
tion, explained his position to him and said that 
he had suffered through the machinations of a 
jealous courtier who had instigated the Sultan 
against him before the latter had cast a glance 
at the contents of the book.f 


* m.P., 36 ff; M. 0., 152. 

t This is evident from the following verses of the 
Sh&hnUmah : — 

0./*! C-'SVUJ —•3^ M ) - aKj lyjtjwla Jj'i r> 
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Why did Firdausi go to Mahmud's brother 
for a recommendation when he had left the 
Court in disgust and composed such a satire as 
has come down to us? If he had composed the 
satire, how could he come back safely from a per- 
son none other than Sultan’s own brother? Obvi- 
ously, there was no question of appointment and 
reward for writing the Shahnetmah* 

The story that can be reconstructed after 
reshuffling the conflicting and contradictory mass 
of evidence that has come down to us is that 
Firdausi wrote a major portion of the Shahnamah 
at his own sweet will and was in search of a 
patron; that with the help of the Governor of 
Ttls he had access to the Court of MahmOd; 
that there he would have made a fortune if he 
had not fallen a victim to the jealousy of hostile 
courtiers; that he was charged with ‘Carmathian 

w'* J I 3 ® c J> 

CjS UJ f.) - OU/* 

Al-'ArflzI, the author of the ChahUr MaqMa, who is res- 
ponsible for the story of Firdausi, thus writes at one place: 

jil^” 

{CM., yrJJ*" h ‘i/' ^0^ 

Evidently al-ArQzi does not charge MahmQd of avarice. 

* Dr. M. Nazim is wrong in saying that “Firdausi 
coniposed a large portion of his immortal ShUhnUmah at 
his (Mahmud’s) Court, and probably at his request, but his 

work did not receive proper recognition ’’ (M. G., 

1 58) Vide Supra, pp. 130 ff. 
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heresy’ and imprisoned; that on his release he 
sought the recommendation of Mahmtd’s brother 
but failed in his object and died in disappoint- 
ment in his home at Tts; and that he left the 
Shahn^mah incomplete, which was completed 
by ’Asadl. 


While we are still about the story and the 
satire, it is necessary to make a short 
Charge of reference to the charge of ‘bastardy’ 
laid against Sultan Mahmhd, But 
for the fact that European scholars are too apt to 
accept all that is against the Muslim Kings as 
correct and reject all that is in their favour as 
fiction founded on flattery and that the rigours of 
their criticism are one-sided, confined only to the 
bright side of the picture, stories and satires such 
as we have dealt with would have vanished instead 
of gaining such a wide currency. Accepting the 
story and the sarire at their face value without 
subjecting them to a critical examination, they 
have ! ■■ ’r MahmM of stinginess but 

have <• ■ ■ ■■■ ■ h’" by declaring 

him ■■ ■■■ ■■;■;■ ■, i;- Sultan Mah- 

mhd, Sir W. Haig tries to exonerate the Sultan 
of the blame of bastardy and defends him at the 
cost of Islam by saying that “he (Mahmild) 
seems to have been the son of a concubine’’ and 
arguing that ‘‘by the law of Islam the son of a 
concubine or handmaiden is as legitimate as the 
son of a regularly married wife”,t Here the 

' ■ * IBrigg’s Ferishta, i, 29, foot-note, 

t C. H. 1., iii, 27. 
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learned writer betrays a superficial knowledge of 
the laws of Islam and Muslim history and an 
utter lack of critical perception. In the first 
place, Mahmud was not the son of a concubine,' 
but of a mother who was the daughter of an 
Amir of Zabulistan, regularly married to his 
father ; * and secondly, according to the. laws of 
Islam, the son of a concubine cannot be “as 
legitimate as the son of a regularly married wife,’’ 
as our mis-informed friend would have us believe,! 


* I have used the words “regularly married” because 
there is no evidence to the contrary. There is no evi- 
dence to the contrary because there was nothing un- 
common about the marriage of MahmQd’s mother. Had 
there been anything unusual about it, it must have been 
made much of by the enemies of the Sultan. My con- 
clusion is also confirmed by_the fact that • MahmUd. was 
known as mother who was 

the daughte: . ■ / . ■, and if there had 

been any slur about her marriage his _court-poets would 
never have called him ‘MahmUd-i-Zabuli’. 

t Concubinage means sexual connection with a 
w;oman not holding the legal status of a wife or keeping 
a woman in the capacity of a wife without contracting 
Nihdh (regular marriage) with her. The practice was 
common in pre-lslamic Arabia and might have also 
been in vogue among some Muslims before the revela- 
tion of the verse making the marriage of male as well 
as female slaves compulsory. No master of a slave-girl 
could keep her as a concubine without violating the 
injunction embodied in the said verse. In the Holy 
Book ‘ownership’ is not recognized as validating or 
legalizing sexual intercourse. The only thing that lega- 
lizes sexual relationship is marriage duly performed. 
The conditions governing the marriage of a slave-girl 
are the same as those applicable in the case of a free 
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Another equally fantastic and absurd story is 
that relating to Mahmild and AySz, 
This story has latterly provided a 
and AySz- niost popular theme for literary com- 
positions in prose as well as poetry. It is said 
that Ayaz was a most handsome youth and hfencie 
an object of Mahmfid's passionate love and 
veneration. Briefly stated, the story is as follows: 
‘‘The love which SukSn MahmQd cherished for 
Ayaz exceeded all limits, but there was no tinge 
of sensuality in it.* One day, when wine was 
being served in a banquet, Mahmfid drank be- 
yond sobriety and lost his consciousness. In that 
State of drunkenness his eyes fellon Ayaz’s inter- 
woven curly locks, hanging down on his face, 
and, losing control over himself, he threw his 
arms round the boy’s neck, but soon woke up and, 
in his zeal for piety, ordered Ayaz to cut down 
his locks and his orders were at once obeyed by 


woman, with the addition that the consent of the master, 
in addition to that of the girl, must be obtained. 
Sexual intercourse with a slave-girl is lawful only when 
a regular NihUh is contracted with her. Thus the 
son of a concubine cannot be “ as legitimate as that 
of a regularly married wife", as our r'lisir.f.urmr:,'! fri!;;',! 
would have us believe. {See Al-Qur-Un. Axi-,,;).'). 

* Dr. M. Nazim has apparently accepted the story 
as true but characterized Mahmud’s love for AySz as true 
and^ based on the latter’s “extraordinary devotion" and not 
on “his good looks.” Here he has not used that critical 
■acumen which he has so prominently displayed in other 
parts of his learned monograph on MahmOd. He seems 
to have followed Allama Shibli and his followers. (See 
M, G., 153). 
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the boy.”* 

The Chahur Maqala is the oldest vyork in 
prose in which the .story appears, and it is most 
probably from this solitary source that it has 
been reproduced by later historians and modern 
writers, t Nothing needs now be said about 
the merits of the book whose authenticity has 
been successfully challenged by competent scho- 
lars and whose defects have been exposed in the 
preceding pages. $ Reading through the story, 
one cannot help being struck with the following 
points, via., (l) that MahraQd was a drunkard 
whose parties were chara,cterized by wine-dr ink- 
ing, (2) that he lost control oyer himself at the 
sight of Ayaz and fell a prey to carnal love in- 
clining towards unnatural gratification of sexual 
appetite, and (3) that he gained control over 
himself in that state of drunkenness and, moved 
by piety, ordered AySz to cut down bis locks 
as if they were responsible for the episode- In 
order to see how far the story is correct, it is 
necessary to examine these three points, two of 
which amount to very serious charges against M ah- 
mhd’s moral character and the third is a ridicu- 

* Xhis is a quotation from Ailama Shibli’s Shir-ul- 
'Ajam. T lla^■e reproduced the siory in his Words in order 
to show iiow ilu>. stoiy luis escaped critical examination and 
hence misled scholars of established repute. 

t C. .11., 'riie story also finds place in the 

but being written about a century after 
tlie Chahar Maq&lci, it is reasonable to suppose that it has 
borrowed it from the same source, t. e,, ChahSr McrgUlcr. 

J See supra, pp. 132 ff. 
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lous contradiction of facts. The first is' a charge 
of drunkenness, which must be dismissed as false 
in the presence of more reliable and weighty evi- 
dence pointing to Mahmad’s piety.* It is 
almost universally admitted that Mahmtld was 
a most pious man who kept company with tnen 
of, piety and learning and never indulged in mean 
pleasures prohibited by the Shariyat (Islahlic 
law). Once it is admitted that MahmQd was a 
pious man and a staunch follower of his faith, 
it would be impossible to imagine that he was a 
habitual drunkard, as depicted in the story, The 
correctness of .the second charge, which is a 
most heinous one, depends upon the correctness 
of the first charge. If the first charge falls, the 
second cannot stand. In the case of a drunkard 
and in a state of drunkenness, the animal in 
the map may come out and appear in all its 
nakedness, but a man who never indulged in licen- 
tious debauchery — a mah. whose piety is admitted 
even by his hostile critics — cannot be accused of 
leaning to that weakness. Psychologically, sub- 
conscious qualities come into play in a state of 
drunkenness and the habits formed, good or bad, 
appear on' the surface and cannot be concealed. 
But we have ample testimony about Mahmud's 
character and habits, and in the presence of 
such strong evidence in his favour he cannot 
be said to have acted in the manner described 
in the story. The most funny thing in the story 
is that its author, as also those who have followed 


* 


Vide infra, 166 ff. 
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him, speak highly of Mahmhd’s piety and at the 
same time accuse him of drunkenness and show- 
ing an inclination towards sodomy. How piety 
and drunkenness could go hand in hand in the 
case of Mahmud is not explained. This in itself 
is enough to discredit the story and prove its 
falsity. The third is an amplification of this 
contradiction of facts. It is a mixture of oppo- 
suites-— piety and impiety, drunkenness and sob- 
riety.* How a man whose piety is admitted on 
all hands, even by the author of the story, 
could become impious at one and the same time, 
how in a state of drunkenness he could remain 
pious and how in his passion for piety he would 
like to punish the object of his ‘true love’ instead 
of reproaching and reforming himself are points 
which contradict each other and conclusively 
prove that the story is nothing but a fabrication 
and that its author was nothing but a fool. For, 
in the first place, it is impossible to remain 
pious when drunk and secondly it was not just 
or equitable on the part of Mahmud,- whose 
sense of justice is also universally admired, to 
order the cutting of AySz’s locks which had 
done -no wrong. If there was anything wrong, 
should the story be true, it was Mahmud and not 
Ayttz -who was responsible for it. In that case, 
Mahmfld should have given up drinking, “the 

; * How the author of the story, who was a Muslim, 
and his Muslim imitators, including ’AllSma Shibli, were 
able to reconcile these opposites is not clear to me and I 
am at a loss to understand their conception of ‘piety” 
and “true love”. (See C.M., 62). 
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mother of all evils’', if at all he had been a 
drunkard, as depicted in the story, or he should 
have reproached and reformed himself. That 
would have been the proper course under those 
circumstances. That MahmUd liked and even 
loved Ayaz is true enough, but the story as 
told in the Chahar Maqala and reproduced in the 
Shir-ul-' Ajam and other books, is false on the 
face of it. Dr. M. Nazim is right in saying that 
“the proverbial attachment of the Sultan to hia 
handsome Turkoman slave Abu’n-Najm Ayaz 
bin Uymaq was due to the extraordinary devo- 
tion of Ayaz rather than to his good looks."* 
It appears that the existence of this attachment 
captured the fancy of poets and story-tellers 
who developed it into a love-romance and 
depicted it in lurid colours. 

Another story that lacks historical founda- 
tion is that relating to the Idol of 
The Idol of Somnath. Briefly stated, it is to 
Somnath. effect that after the conquest of 

Somnath MahmUd entered the temple and or- 
dered the idol to be demolished ; that in spite 
of the strong protestations and remonstrancea 
of the Brahmans, who threw themselves at the 
feet .of the invader and rolled before him, implor- 
ing' to spare the idol and take its weight in 
gold, the Sultan lifted up his mace and dealt it 
a heavy blow, saying that he would rather like 
to be called an idol-breaker than an idol-seller ; 


* M. G., 153. 
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and that the moment the blow escaped the hollow 
figure burst asunder and poured' forth a far 
larger treasure at the feet of the ‘iconoclast’ than 
that offered to him for sparing it,' This story is 
fictitious for the following reasons : (J) It lacks 

all contemporary confirmation. If it had been 
true and correct, it would have been utilized as 
a theme for qasidas by such poets as Farrukhl. 
(2) The unexpected find of gems and jewels is 
not mentioned in any of the contemporary works, 
nor does it find place in the letter of victory 
sent by the SulcSn to the Khalifa of Baghdad 
and quoted by the earlier authorities. (3) There 
ought to have been no question of offering a 
ransom for sparing the idol for the simple reason 
that everything belonged to MahmQd by right 
of conquest and lay at his mercy. (4) The 
lingams or phalli everywhere in India are invari- 
ably made of solid stone and are not hollow, and 
there is no reason why the Ungam at Som.nath 
,be made an exception to the rule. (5) As the 
form and shape of the lingam of SomnSth are 
not described by any writer, it is reasonable to 
believe that it was a shapeless solid stone and not 
hollow. (6) The contemporary scholar, Alberupi, 
who had travelled all over India and recorded 
his observations on Hindu life and thought, has 
gii/en elaborate rules regarding the construction 
of such idols {Ungams)* He has nowhere men- 
tioned that the Ungams were hollow, On the 
other hand, the impression that we gather from 


See Sachau, ii, 193-4, 
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his account is that they were solid. In view of 
all these facts it is not safe to believe the story 
that Mahmud was requested to spare the idol of 
Somnath and take its weight in gold and that he 
refused to do so on the ground that he preferred 
the title of idol-breaker to that of idol-seller.. It 
must therefore be dismissed as a later concoction. 
That the idol was broken is true enough, , 

; This story is as follows: MahmQd was so 
much fascinated by the climate 
Story of 2 of Kathiawar that he wished to 
Dabishlims, capital there, but was dis- 

suaded by his officers from doing so and advised 
to leave a deputy there. There were two can- 
didates for the post of governor — one an ascetic 
and the other a Raja — either called Dabishllm. 
The choice of the Sultan fell on the ascetic and 
he was appointed governor of the place. Lest 
Raja Dabishllm should menace the ascetic 
Dabishllm after the departure of MahmQd, he 
re'quested the Sultan to remove him from his way. 
At that time the Sultan said that he had already 
spent a period of three years in carrying on ‘a 
holy war’ in India and that he would have to stay 
there for another six months to settle that affair. 
Raja Dabishllm was attacked, defeated and 
brought a prisoner before the new governor, but he 
feared to keep him in his own custody and there- 
fore requested the Sultan to take him with him- 
self. M ahmud acceded to his request and took the 
captive to Ghaznin. Subsequently, the governor 
sent his men to fetch over his rival to his capital. 
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When the captive was due, the governor, went 
a part of the way to receive him in accordance 
with the custom of the country. As the captive 
was a little late in arriving, he went to sleep 
under the shade of a tree, putting a red hand-, 
kerchief on his face. While he was fast asleep, 
a bird of prey stooped down and, mistaking,, the 
red handkerchief for a piece of flesh, pounced 
upon his face and tore away his eyes along with 
the handkerchief. When the captive arrived, the 
people acclaimed him as their ruler, for their 
■ruler (the ascetic) had been rendered unfit to rule. 
The new ruler, i. e., Raja Dabishllm, ascended 
the throne and confined his rival, the ascetic, in 
the cell which the latter had prepared for him,* 

This is a myth on the face of it. In the first 
place, it lacks all contemporary confirmation: 
There is nothing in the contemporary literature 
to corroborate any of the statements made above. 
It first appears in the Wasaya-i-Nizflnt-ul-Mulk 
which is a work of the 9th century, written about 
four centuries after the death of MahmUd.' l 
Secondly, there is nothing on record to show that 
Mahmud ever fought against a Raja, named 
Dabishllm, whom he carried to' Ghaznin as a 
prisoner, eic.f Thirdly, we know for certain that 

. T. F., i, 34-35 ; Rauzat-us-Safa, 741-42 ; 

' t In vain have some modern scholars devoted their time 
and energy to the identification of the mythical Dabishlims 
With some Hindu princes of India. Professor Hodivala has 
devoted considerable space to the subject, but has not 
been able to resist the conclusion that the story is a myth. 
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he left no governor at Soranath.* On the other 
hand, the Hinda governor of the place, who had 
fled at the approach of Mahmud, returned soon 
after his departure.f Fourthly, MahmQd’s stay 
at Somnath did not exceed a few days. Allama 
Ibn-ul-Asir informs us that Mahmud went back 
to Ghaznin within four months after the capture 
of Somnath. t During the years preceding and 
following the year of the Somnath expedition 
Mahmud was occupied elsewhere.§ 


pure and simple. In his own words : “The story is un- 
doubtedly unhistorical and the details imaginary. The 
chronology also is impossible, as Mahmfld is known to have 
returned to Ghaznin in 417 H. The name of Dabishllrh 
is only a literary fiction or reminiscence from the KaliltX- 
wa Dimna and the denouement is merely an edifying tale 
of poetic justice, an epilogue to inculcate and point a morn) 
of the ‘Biter bit’ type.” (S. /.-ill. H., 239). 

* See supra, pp. 75 IT.; and M, G., 118, f. n. 8. 
t 2'. A., 86. 
t if. T.Vix, '242-43. 

§ See supra, pp. 35-36, 46-48. 
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SULTAN MAHMUD THE GREAT_VI 

CLOSING DAYS, CHARACTER AND ESTIMATE 

Now th?it we have dealt with the wars and 
conquests of Sultan MahmQd, the 
Introductory, cultural activities of his reign and 
, the stories delineating certain ’ traits 
of his character, it has become easy for us to 
describe his character, to estimate the value of 
his work and to assign him his proper place in 
history. T3ut before this is done, it is necessary 
to give a brief account of his closing days because 
they too have a bearing on the subject under 
discussion. . , 

During the expedition against the Jats 
(1027 A. C.) Mahmud is said to 
have contracted malaria, which be- 
au eati. came chronic and affected his lungs. 
Me continued suffering from consumption Tor 
over tvvo years. During his illness also he did 
not alloyv himself the rest that was so essential 
for his health. On the other hand, he concealed 
his ill-health from the public and exposed him- 
self to the hardships of arduous jourilieys 'and 
distant expeditions. He performed his daily 
duties as before and did not shrink from proceed- 
ing against the SaljQqs and the refractory gover- 
nors in person even when he was suffering from 
that malady, The result was that his health. 
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rapidly failing, broke down, so much so that 
he sank all of a sudden and passed away on the 
30th of April, 1030 A. C.* * * § He was buried in the 
Firozi Garden which was his nJiost favourite 
pleasure-resort, j During his prolonged illhess 
he showed remarkable powers of endurance and 
self-control. His end was indeed in harmony 
with his eventful career — a monument of patience 
and perseverence, self-reliance and contempt of 
danger. He died quite as boldly as he had 
lived — defying death.J 

On his death-bed the Sultan is said to have 
ordered his treasures to be displayed 
Review of before him and to have ‘wept bit- 

gxpressbn grief on 

of sorrow. that occasion is differently inter- 
preted by different writers : One 
theory is that he felt pangs of remorse at the 
prospect of leaving behind his treasures of wealth 
without having spent anything in the way of 
God,§ The sponsors of this theory charge him 
with “a sordid love of mammon” and condemn 


* According to lunar reckoning Mahmad had an 
age of sixty-one years. 

t T. M., 12. 

i Z. A., 92 ; and K, T., ix, 281. 

§ The_ first propounder of this view seems to have been 
Khwandmir. He is followed, among others, by Sir W. 
Haig who says: “The avarice most conspicuously dis- 
played in his review of his riches before his death and 
in his undignified lamentations over the prospect of 
leaving them ” (C. H. 1., iii, 27). 
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him as a typical instance of avarice and greed. 
The other theory is just the reverse : According 
to it, Mahmad realized the ultinriate helplescnrsc 
of man and the mutability of human grc;iL;i( ss.* 
■ In the presence of irrefutable evidence, pointing to 
his generosity, which was so widely and so liber- 
ally enjoyed, it is impossible to subscribe to the 
former theory. The latter theory is quite tenable 
because its interpretation of Mahmud’s lamenta- 
tions is completely consistent with the facts of his 
life. Apart from all this, the Sultan himself 
is said to have sp explained his grief in some 
verses that have come down to us.f Moreover, 
in his last moments he must have received a rude 


* Dr. M. Nazim has beautifully expounded this theory 

in these words; “ and possibly the terrible drama 

of a lifetime -the burning towns, the ruined castles, th'e 
fields of battle seething with blood, the yells of frigh- 
tened fugitives, and the groans of dying wretches,, 
mingled with the clatter of victorious arms,— all rose in 
a ghastly vision before his troubled soul. A pang of 
remorse shot through his heart, tears trickled down his 
cheeks.” (M. G., 125). Another theory is- that Mah- 
mfld’s lamentations were due to his illness. Professor 
M. Habib says that consumptive diseases have such 
effects. (S. M. G., 56, f. n.) 

t The verses (T. H,, i, 295) are as follows : — 

tj cl) ^ tA ) k-_5 Uj.« 

0 t; 

|0>)5h 1 .CL* L , , d -* ^ j j Ipj 

The evidence of these verses, read with the evidence 
cited above, is conclusive on the point under discussion. 
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shook at the presentiment that the empire that 
had entailed so much' suffering and bloodshed 
was tottering to its fall before his own eyes. '‘On 
the distant horizon’', says Dr. M, Nazimy ‘‘his 
keen eye could discern a dark cloud, the harbinger 
of a threatening storm: for the SeljQqs, whom in 
a moment of weakness he had permitted to settle 
in Khurasan, were gathering force with ominous 
rapidity. The stupendous achievement of a life 
of vigorous warfare appeared- to be crumbling 
away as the great Sultan lay on his death-bed. 

There is no doubt that MahmQd hadsucceed- 
, , _ ed in creating a vast and wonderful 
Beginning empire out of chaos within a 
of the end, period of thirty years — an achieve- 
ment which reflects great credit on his military 
genius — , but it is open to doubt if he had taken 
'necessary steps to consolidate what he had con- 
quered and to cement the foundations of his 
empire. His work did not endure: The mighty 
fabric fell down soon after his death. It appears 
that it had some inherent weaknesses and that it 
Carried the germs of disintegration with it: In 
the first place, consolidation in the scheme of the 
Sultan did not keep pace with conquest. Most 
I of his time was occupied by wars and conquests. 
IjCoinsequently, he had little leisure to, devote to 
fad ministrative affairs. _ The story of the widow 
who complained of lawlessness in the distant 
parts of the Ghaznawid Empire and Mahm&'d’s 




M, G., 135. 
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-prompt action does;reflect credit on the Sultan’? 
sense of duty towards Ids subjects, but it does 
not conceal the fact that the adrainis;tr:ntive con* 
•trol was rather slack.* Secondly, the Empire 
■had grown unwieldy and in the absence of such 
, means of communication and transportation as 
we have in our own times it was not easy to 
inspire awe and fear atriong the refractory gover- 
nors of the outlying provinces of .the far-flung 
empire, who never missed an opportunity or 
-failed to avail themselves of the weakness of 
the Central Government. Thirdly, when the 
Sultan w.as out on his expeditions the work of 
administration was carried on' by his ministers. 
There is no doubt that his ministers were men 
of great. ability and character, but it cannot be 
denied that they were wanting in the breadth 
of vision and betrayed a certain amount of sel- 
fishness. They devised no means and methods 
for controlling the distant parts of .the ^h-nipire 
and establishing the Imperial authority ther?. On 
the other hand, they seem tq have done mqre to 
strengthen the V izSrat Department than to ce.ip.ent 
the foundations of the great Empire. f Fourthly, 
the government of the newly conquered provinces 
was not based on the acquiescent good-will of 

* On receipt of her complaint when the Sultan urged 
the impossibility of maintaining law and order, in such 
remold parts of lii's Empire as IrSq, the widow boldly retort- 
ed ; •“ Why do you conquer places which you -cannot 
properly govern ? You shall ■ have to account for this on 
the Day of Judgment." (S. N., 58). 

t See S. A. ill.. A:., „l,61, ff, . 
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the people living there* Kingdoms were over- 
thrown and princes were taken prisoners, but no 
attempt was made to pacify the people. Tempo- 
rarily subdued, the supporters and sympathizer^ 
of the fallen surs were ever ready to cast in tjieir 
lot with the enemies of the Sultan with a view to 
throw off his yoke. Fifthly, the wealth that had 
poured in from all quarters fostered luxury among 
the Ghaznawids and demoralized them. The rise, 
at first, of the Saljfi^ and then of the GhOrids, 
who were heads afidshoulders above the degene- 
rated Ghaznawids in physical strength and 
stamina, sounded the death-knell of the Ghaz- 
nawid Empire, which could not withstand or 
survive the repeated rebuffs inflicted on it by its 
enemies. Finally, the successors of Sultan Mah- 
mCid were mere mediocres, who could not control 
the affairs of such a vast and wonderful Empire. 
Some of them were too weak to suppress disorders 
even in their capital. The dismemberment 
of the Empire began as soon as the master-mind 
was no more. The disruptive elements kept under 
control by Maljmud escaped soon after his death 
and plunged the administrative affairs into chaos.* 

The character and work of Sultan MahmQd, 
whose name has become the centre 
MahmQd’s of a cycle of heroicjlegends, have 
character. occasioned a most heated contro- 
versy. By some he is regarded as a fierce, fero- 
cious and fanatical Muslim who knew no pity 

* See infra, Chapters VXII and IX. 
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and who tried to plant Islam in India at the point M 
of; the sword. Others have depicted him in most 
lurid colours and tried to show’ that he was a 
brigand chief, with an' insatiable thirst for power, 
pelf and prestige, 'so laboriously won, so pre- 
cariously held, so inevitably lost.’ Dazzled by his 
extraordinary genius — too dazzled to know his 
limitations — , his ill-informed admirers have raised 
him above criticism and declared him not only 
the greatest sovereign the world has ever produced 
but also a saint, endowed with miraculous powers, 
Whereas fanatics of to-day have extolled him as 
a true model of kingship whose foot-steps every 
Muslim king should aspire to follow, moralists 
of a different type have condemned him as an 
embodiment of avarice, greed and selfishness. 
Such are the conflicting and contradictory views 
about his character and work, carried to their 
farthest extremes by their exponents. The truth 
lies between the two extremes, for MahmUd was 
neither the one nor the other — neither a saint nor 
a savage. As a man and a mortal, he had his 
own virtues and weaknesses; and there is no point 
in exaggerating the one or the other side of his 
character and thus overdrawing the picture. 

A man of medium stature, with muscular 
and well-proportioned limbs, fine 
His personal complexion, handsome face, small 
appearance. ^ round chin, covered 

with a sparse beard, MahmOd enjoyed a sound 
robust health which never failed him during his 
thirty years’ struggle wheg, he .had to bear the 
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hardships and privatidns of arduous joutneyS 
and prolonged sieges,* except at the end when he 
fell ill and spoiled it bystrenuous work. 

Mahmud was endoWed with remarkable 
qualities jjLhead and heart KipA 
His virtues, and sympathetic by nature, he was 
a man of strong family affectichs. 
He was a dutiful son and ;■ :■> . As a 

lieutenant of- his father, he proved himself a great 
source of strength to him in his military expedh 
tions. He always tried to act upon his advice. 
The reasons : why he acted against his will in 
the matter, of succession to the throne have been 
set forth iat their proper place and there is no 
need to recapitulate them here.f Suffice it to 


* This testimony of AllSma Ibn-ul-Asir {K. T., ix, 
284) and Sibt Ibn-ul-Jawzi' (quoted by Dr. M. NSzim in 
M. 0., 151, f. n. l) is enough to belie the story that Mahmud 
had very ugly- looks, which was a constant source of 
mortification to him. . (T. G. iri E. S- D., iii, 245, H, 
:246). Referring ' to the personal features of MahmUd, 
Hamdullah Mastaufi says •-'p I i. c. had 

a'n ugly appearance, (T. G., 395). The Siy^scct’Ei^Utcfh 
of NizSm-ul-MuIk is, asfarasT know, the e'arlihst source 
of the insinuation. It is a work of the 5th centuny H. 
(485 A. H. = 1092-93 A. C). All that it says' about' Mah- 
mud’s personal looks is: — j'j ■/. e. did not 

possess a handsome face. (S. iV., 44) Ferlshta says : 

y 31 i. e. The vSultgn 

was devoid of outward (or physical) beauty and: grace. 
(T. F., i, 22). ■ 

. t See supra pp. 26-29» - . 
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say that Subujitigjrl had made a mistake in 
nominating IsinSilT^as his successor. Having 
explored all avenues of a peaceful settlement of 
claims, he took up the gauntlet thrown down by 
his brother as a last resort; and then, inflicting 
a defeat on his rival and taking, him prisoner, he 
treated him with characteristic kindness. It was 
only when Ismail abused the indulgence showp 
to him by his brother by plotting against his life 
in collusion with Nushtigin Kaj that ’ he was 
transferred to the custody of the governor of 
Juzjanan, where he ended his life in peace.* That 
was. the greatest punishment inflicted by Mah-' 
mud on his brother for the offence of treason,' 
He treated his other brothers with great love; 
took them into confidence and entrusted them, 
with responsible posts and po'wersf. His treat- 
ment of his uncle, Bughrajuq, was marked by 
the same feelings of affection.. He was very keen 
and careful about the education of his sons. . He 
maintained a very strict supervision- over their 

' t . 

• * Ibid^i 28-29. ' . . - 

‘ t' His brother, Abul -MuzafFar Nasr, who was in 
charge of tlre iwovince of NishapUr, was a most' capable 
and pablic-spirited, officer. ■ Speaking of him; ’fJtbi says 
that ‘so noble, pure, kind, and liberal was hi,s disposition 
that a harsh word was never heard from him during his 
whole life, ahd he offdted ho wrong or violence to anyone,’ 
This is a well-desei-ved tribute from a competent historian 
having personal knowledge about the prince praised, (/f , Y. 
•Reynold’s translation, pp. 485-86). Gardiai informs us 
that he was entrusted with the highest military office in 
the empme, 7, e., the comtr.-md of llic troops of Khurasan 
and liie governorship of Slsiiin. (Z. A., 79). ’ 
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private life and tried to regulate their social 
activities in accordance with the Islamic code 
of morality. A He trained them in the military 
e^cercises of the day ; and in order to enable 
them to pick up the requisite administrative 
experience, he placed them hr charge of provincial 
governments and appointed capable ministers 
to assist them in their work. He was very 
kind and considerate to his officers. He res- 
pected their, legitimate aspirations and always 
tried to promote their interests. That was why 
he received glowing tributes from them even 
after his death. He threw careers open to 
talents and recognized ability, education and ex- 
perience as the principal qualifications for the 
State service. Dr. M. Nazim assures us that 
there is nothing on record to indicate that he 
ever chose his ministers for condderations other 
than those stated above.* He was very generous 
and forgiving and it was only in rare cases that 
he inflicted capital punishment. He seldom 
punished the rebels with anything worse than 
simple imprisonment. He had .an innate love 
of justice and was profoundly interested in its 
even-handed distributionrAHis sense of justiccis 
beautifully illustrated by the treatment meted 
out by him to his nephew for contracting illicit 
connections with the wife of a poor manf and 

* M. G., 151. 

t Once a poor man presented a complaint to the SultSn, 
allegir.-T '1;,; i.;,; ’--.jiv 7 ■.■,1; i:;;imacy with his 

Wife. ;■ ;■ ;; | :;y diHipii'jml him and driven 

him out by dealing blows ; and that the offender had 
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the punishment inflicted by him on an important 
military officer named ’All Nushtigln for trans- 
gressing the Muslim law.* HiS' own son, Mas’ild, 
could escape to appear before a QazI only by an 
immediate settlement of the claim against him.t 
His jespect for genjiine piety is borne out by the 
visit he paid to the'^eTebrated saint, Abul Hasan 
Kharqam, after undertaking an arduous journeyj 
and the reception he used to accord to another 
saint, named Abu Said ’Abdul Malik bin Abu 
’Usman Muhammad Ibrahim al-Khargushi, 
whenever he visited the- Imperial Court.§ He 
was deeply interested in the welfare of his 
subjects. Story-tellers and other writers have 
credited him with a strong sense of duty to his 
people and a very high conception of kingship. 


renewed the outrage more than once. The Sultan was 
exasperated at this piece of information and was beside 
himself with rage, but he asked the complainant to keep 
quiet and to come again and inform him as soon as the 
offender paid another visit. On the third day the com- 
plainant appeared again and informed the SultSn of the wrong 
to which be was being constantly subjected. Putting on 
a loose cloak and taking his sword with him, -Mahmad 
followed the complainant to his’ house and found the guilty 
couple in flagrante de licto. He first extinguished’ the 
lamp and then dealt such a blow to the adulterer with his 
sword that his head fell off. (T, F,, i, 36). 

* S. N., 41. 

t Ibid., 208. 

J T.F., i, 37 38; and Tazkarat-ul~Auliy8, Pt. 11, 209. 

§ K. T., ix, 247. 
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It is narrated that on receiving a complaint from 
a widow about a dacoity in the vicinity of Iraq, 
in which her son was killed, he took olTliCtive 
measures for the maintenance of 'aw ordiir 
even in the remotest parts of his far-flung 
empire.* 


From being an orthodox follower of the 
, Hanafite school of law, Mahmhd 
1 r r changed over to the Karramite creed, 

bel,efs Spiety. “substentiality” to 

God, and ultimately subscribed to the Shah’ite 
school of law.f Despite these changes — indicat- 
ing perhaps a spirit of independent inquiry in 
religious matters — , he had a strong faith in 
God and was so firm in faith that even amidst 
a clash of arms he would kneel down to offer 
his homage to the Almighty and pray for the 
success of his arms. Punctilious in the perfor- 
mance of his religious duties, he paid Zahat and 
distributed alms among the poor and was highly 
extolled for his piety. + He is said to have been 


* T. H., i, 296 ; and S. N., 58. 
t T. Y., 324-33; Mtt^is-ul-Khalq quoted in M. G., 
159;andS. W., 44. 

t TM., 330 ; K. T., ix, 262 ; and M. G., 159. Ferishfa, 
a later historian, thus describes the character of SultSn 
MahmQd the Great ; - 

j I ) b jyi A- 0 b Lf p 3'^ 0 ItiLui’'' 

j I y-5* Up G; O 0 b j 

r o Uafi-a - Jj) uG, - ; o vij l-j Li o b 

In the presence of such stijong and .sufficient 
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keenly desirous of perforrning a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, but his political pre-occupations left him 
no time to do so.* Far from fanatic, as he is 
too often described, he was hot even a bigot, 
and if he was, he was one without intoleffti'ce. 
He maintained a large body of Hindhs" in his 
service and we know for certain that conversion 
was not a condition of their employment- Fie 
waged wans with the infidels not because it was 
meritorious from religious point of view — they 
had not the least semblance of Jihad (defensive 
war) in them—, but because it was a part of his 
military programme, a great source of gain and, 
withal, the greatest source of glory in his times, f 

He was the beau ideal of a soldier. He 
always fought in the front rank and 
As a soldier ^is was always the inspiring soul 
& a general. battle-field. Fie is said to 

evidence, pointing to his piety, it is difficult to believe 
that he was addicted to drinking, as he is supposed to 
haye been. (M. G., 153), He might have been addicted 
to drinking in his youth and then given it up later on and 
become pious. But for this there is nothing to reconcile 
the two contradictory traits of his character — dr 
Or piety and ^ Vly" or drunkenness. 

* M. G., 160. 

t See supra, pp. 84ff ; and H.L, 292. There is but one 
solitary instance when Mahmud is said to have offered the 
alternatives of “Islriin, tribute or the sword” to a HindQ 
Raja of Minduslan — Ganda, who stoutly rejected- the first 
two proposals and cheerfully accepted the challenge to 
fight — •, but this does not mean that he compelled the 
Raja to embrace Islam, for the Raja had the option of re- 
taining his religion on payment of tribute after submission. 
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have received as many as 72 cuts and wounds.”' 
His genius as a general cannot be described justly 
except in terms of superlatives that defy the 
dictionary. His military exploits eclipsed those 
of Alexander the Great ai^stand unsurpassed in 
the annals of the world, "^t his accession he 
was the ruler of Ghaznin, Bust and Balkh, which 
he held as a vassal of the Samanid King. Imme- 
diately after his accession he declared his inde- 
pendence and, like other independent rulers, 
established direct relations with the Khalifa of 
Baghdad. Next he launched upon a career of 
conquest which was crowned with the creation 
of a vast and wonderful empire. He conquered 
Slstan, GhQr, Gharshistan, Khwarizm, Kafiristan, 
Raiy, Jibal, and Isfahan, and established his 
suzerainty over the rulers of Qusdar, Mekran, 
Tabaristan, Jurjan, Khultan, Saghaniyan and 
Qubadian in the west. In the east he overran 
a large part of India, overthrew the Hindushahiya 
Dynasty which ruled over the region between 
Lamghan and the river Biya-. .""rr-n-rrd Mul- 
tan and Bhatiya and exacted ■ the 

rulers of the states of southern Kashmir, Kanauj, 
Kalinjar, Gwalior, Narayanpur and many other 
Rajas of secondary importance. Within a period 
of three decades he set up an empire which ex- 
tended from Iraq and the Caspian Sea to the 
Ganges and from the Aral Sea and Transoxiana 
to the Indian Ocean, Sind and the desert of 
Rajputana, covering an area of about 2)800,000 


Majm3-ul-Ans(ib quoted inM. G., 154, 
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square miles * 

So much of Mahmud’s time was occupied by 
conquests that he had little leisure to 
As a king. devote to administrative affairs. But 
the fact that he was able to preserve 
good order throughout the length and breadth of 
his far-flung empire bears eloquent testimony to 
his administrative talents. He was rlghly fiffdowed 
with a creative and constr..:," ■ h-: t ] ■. 

did not introduce any new i ■ 

tions like other great kings, 'i'nis was pernaps 
because he had no time to do that. Persian 
institutions and the laws of the Shariyat seryed 
his purpose well; and without wasting his time in 
formulating new laws and introducing new institu- 
tions, he contented himself with whatever ready- 
made he had. For the effective and efficient 
administration of his kingdom he created an 
official machinery and put it in charge of a 
responsible officer who was officially known as 
Wazir.f The Wazir was the most important man 
in the kingdom, next only to the monarch. The 
first to occupy this position under Mahmfld was 
’Abdul Abba^ Fazl din Ahmad, a man of wide 
and varied experience and an expert in the art 
of government.! Abbas remained in office for a 

*M. G., 169. , . 

t For details on the subject, see last chapter. Also see 
S. A. M. A., 161 ff ; and M. G., r35-37. 

t He had gained , enough administrative experience 
■ during his service ' under Subuktigin and ' the Samanids. 
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period of about ten years himself 

very admirably. But the ; , , , ■ e nobles 

aroused by his rise, coupled with his refusal 
to surrender a favourite slave of his to the 
Sultan and some alleged misappropriation of 
State revenue, brought about his fall. While 
Mahiinad was out on an Indian expedition, he 
was treated so tyrannically that he succumbed 
to the tortures to which he was subjected,* 
The next man who became Wazir was iihams- 
ukKufatf Abu! Qasim Ahmad bin Hasan al* 
Mairaandl, a man of great culture and refine- 
ment, an' able administrator and,- above all, a 
school-fellow and foster brother of the Sultan. 
He enjoyed the confidence of the king. for not 
less than eighteen years and during this long 
period he gave ample proof of his genius for 
government, devotion to duty, -discipline and 
Idyalty, aiid established his reputation so strongly 
that his name passed on from generation tb 
generation as one of the wisest and most upright 
ministers in the Muslim world.' Unfortunately, 
however, he too, like the first incurred 

thd erimity of the nobles by disregarding them, 
and the result was that he also met the same 
fate— was dismissed and sent a prisoner toon'© 

(S. A.M. A., 164; and EL G., 135). 

* T. y., 265-73 ; Asler-ul-WuzarH ; . DasiUr^uL 
Wuzarci,-, S. A. EL A., 164-65 ; and EL G.y 135. 

t ‘Sharns-ul-^ufm’ was the title of this Wazir, 
{Vide X. y.,346; L. H. P., ii, 105; S.' N., Pt. t Ch. 
vii, 51 and Pt. 11, Ch. xi, 53). In E. & D., Vol. ii, p, 
486, it is W'riften as Shams-ul-Kah, which is nonsense. , ' 
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of. the forts of India.* Apparently, it was 
the second time that the opposition of the nobles 
compelled Mahmud to throw out his minister. 
Since the safety and stability of the government 
depended very largely on the good-will and co- 
operation of the nobility, both, the monarch and 
■his minister had to respect their feelings and to 
carry out their wishes. In order, therefore, to 
eliminate the element of opposition to the Wazir 
Mahmud asked them to select four men and to 
submit their names to him, so that he might 
choose one of them as his W azir. ' This was 
done, and the Sultan considered the qualifications 
of each individual candidate and said that the 
first,’ Abul Qasim, was indispensable in the mili- 
tary department; that the second, Abul Hasan 
lacked polished manners; that the third, Ahmad, 
was most useful in the refractory province of 
Khwarizm; and that the fourth, Hasanak,.t was 
the fittest man, both by ability and. descent, but 
was unfortunately; too young to occupy that 
exalted office. The nobles noted that the Sultan 


■ * T, xii, 9 ; T. M., 211 : T. Y., 

272-73 : .S. .-t. .V. .t., S. N., 206; and As3r-ul- 

Wtizard, 

t His real name as given by Gardizi is Hasan bin 
Muhammad-a1-Mikai!l. {Z. A., 96). _ According to Fe- 
rishta, it 'was Ahmad Hasan bin Mikail. {T. F., i, 38). 
’Utbi calls him Aba ’All Hasan bin Muhammad bin Abbas 
(T.Y„ 329) an_d on his authority Khv.-.andr.-Tv r-i l-■,•!l,^ ( f 
him' as Abu ’All Husain' (recte I Iri:-’;.-’, /,;i. mad. 

{DasiUr-ul-Wiizar3 in B. & 151)'. Hasanak is the 

diminutive or familiar form of Hasan. {S. L M. H,, 156). 
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was most favourably inclined towards the young- 
est icandidate and, knowing that all the four can- 
didates would be rejected if they did not declare 
for, him, they unanimously voted for liasanak 
who accepted the office and occupied it till the 
death of the Sultan.* The election of a panel 
by the officials and the selection of one Wazir 
from it by the Sultan and giving reasons, in brief, 
for the appointment of one and the rejection of 
others in a constitution in which there was no 
organized public opinion made the king consti- 
tutional at least in this respect, for the method of 
selection was decidedly better than arbitrary 
appointment.f While assuming the command 
of his army, — for most of his life he spent in 
camp, — he left the prosaic task of administration 
to his talented ministers who displayed consider- 
able tact and ability in the management of State 
affairs. His civil officers had the efficiency that 
was required of them. The result was that the 
administration was based on the principles of 
justice and equity, and law and order were 
maintained so vigorously that “the lion and the 
fox drank side by side from the same stream.” 
•Trade and commerce were protected, “so that 
"caravans could freely pass between Khurasan 
and Lahore.” Provincial governors were warned 
to be strictly honest in their dealings. They 
were kept under strict control and were not 

* T. R, 208-11,453-54; T. Y., 329-33 ; K. T., ix, 
239 ; and S. A. M. A.. 166-67. 

t S. A. M. A., 166-67. , . ; . • 
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allowed to, oppress the people in any way. The 
activities of the shopkeepers were regularly 
watched,' and the Sqlran biftisel'f'appointed officer^ 
to supervise the weights and . measures used by. 
the merchants.* Yet with all their extraordi- 
nary genius, they were wanting in the breadth of 
vision which, if they had, would have enabled 
them to consolidate with their far-sighted states- 
manship what their king had conquered by 
his superior military genius. We cannot deny 
that they were clever and thorough in their' 
work, but the fact cannot escape recognition 
that, like common-place administrative experts, 
they were devoid of idealism and that an empire 
without ideals cannot last long.f 


Mahmud’s claims to culturnl greatness are 
equally well-founded. Ho was a liberal patron of 
art and literature and under hirn G.haznln rose tO; 
the rank of a stately city, containing such master- 
pieces of art as “the Celestial Bride” and such 
educational institutions as the Grand University. 
His patronage of poetry has rightly passed into 
a proverb. 


Mahmud was not without some weaknesses, J 
He was self-willed and stubborn. Hp, 
was fierce when his will was thwarted 
and had no stomach for defeat in- 


MahmQd’s 

weaknesses. 


* T. M., 664 ; T. Y., 532 ; and S. N., 41. 
t S. M; G., 69-70. 

J "There was in him”, says AlMma Ibn-ul-AsIr, 
"nothing which could be blamed save that he -would seek 
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arguments, though he had the grace to ac- 
knowledge his mistakes in cooler moments after 
momentary fits of indignation. Tolerant towards 
the Zimmis (non-Muslims) to a fairly high degree, 
his attitude towards the non-SunnI Muslims was 
positively hostile. He could not tolerate the 
slightest departure from belief in the orthodox 
Sunni sect, He appointed Muhiasibs (censors) 
to supervise the religious life of his subjects and 
to punish them for heresy and moral delinquency. 
The Carmathians, Batinis and other non-SunnIs 
were captured, ithpr is dried and impaled; and their 
literature was destroyed without the least com- 
passion. In the words of Dr. M. Nazim: “An 
invaluabile store of learning which the liberal 
policy and scholarly zeal of the Buwaihids bad 
accumulated in the course of years was thus con- 
sumed in an instant to satisfy the enthusiasm of 
the puritan warrior.”* Though honest and 


to obtain money in every way". The Allama has laid! 
his finger on a weak spot in Mahmud’s character. On 
receipt of money from a wealthy man, accused of 
Carmathian heresy, he issued a certificate testifying 
to the soundness of his religious beliefs. But this does not 
imply that he was greedy. The need and not the greed for 
money, as already pointed out, led him sometimes to resort 
to objectionable means for acquiring it. 

* This intolerance does not seem to have been genu- 
ine. It was most probably occasioned by the hostile 
attitude of the Sunni Khalifa of Baghdad who had declared 
a war against the Fatlmid Khalifa of Cairo who cham- 
pioned the cause of the family of the Prophet Muhammad. 
The political motives which influenced his attitude towards 
the non-Suhnis takes most of the fanatic out of Mahmild, 
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Upright in daily life, he did not shrink from having 
recourse to underhand means when they served 
his purpose well in political and administrative 
matters. A.'^ t'le f.>ii:-i’.:r of -a dy; i.dy. he- a 
failpre and ::i :;it: m uier o:' dec;. ling ;i;<; 
of succession :o :i;;; riiron-; i;;;; death i;;: can- 
not escape the blame of short-s|ghtednesS. In 
1017 A.C. he nominated Mas’Cid as his successor;* 
but in 1018 A, C. he left Muhammad as his 
deputy at Ghaznin and asked the Khalifa of Bagh- 
dad to give preference to his name over that of 
his brother, Mas’ud, in official correspondence.f 
This engendered"" hostilities between the two 
brothers and led to the formation of two parties, 
which made confusion worse confounded. i Later 
he divided the almost unwieldy empire between 
Mas’ad and Muhammad, but here again he be-r 
trayed the same partiality.^ This added fuel to 
the fire and set it ablaze. Shortly before his 
death, he disinherited Mas'ftd and nominated 
Muhammad as the sole monarch of his dominions 
after his death. This was a blunder of the first 
magnitude and the Sultan cannot be exonerated 


but it also reveals a weakness of character-^violatioii of 
the most elementary principles of morality for ulterior 
motives. 

* T. M., 256. 

f Jbid., 258. 

J The division of. the empire was well thought out, 
for it had become extremely difficult to control the outlying 
provinces from Ghaznin, but the division was far frorti 
judicious; for it favoured one and handicapped the other. 

§T.M., 27-28. ■ ■ 
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©f the charge of unduly favouring his younger son, 
especially when he knew too well that the elder,, 
was the abler of the two brothers.* 

' • From the preceding analysis of Mahmod’s 
Hta Esitaiate. character it is evident that his virtues 
far-outweighed his weaknesses and 
his constructive work fully overshadows all that he 
destroyed.Miverything considered, he was by far 
the greatest king of his age and one of the {great- 
est personalities of the world.-' ’ Referring to the 
two extreme view-points about his character and 
Work— the HindQs representing him as a veritable 
Hun and the Muslims adoring him as a hero after 
their own hearts, i. e., a Wali-allahj ' — Professor 
Ishwari Prasad thus expresses his opinion with 
touching brevity : — 

“The impartial observer must, however, 
record a different verdict. To him the Sultan 
was a born leader of men, a just and upright 
ruler, an intrepid and gifted soldier, a dispenser 
of justice, a patron of letters, and deserves to be 
ranked among the greatest personalities of the 
world.”! 


* T. N., 91-93. 

; ' t He is frequently spoken of by Muslims as a 
Waluallah (saint) endowed with miraculous powers, 

. i A Short History of,. Muslim Rule in India, by Dx. 
Ishwari Prasad, 55 ; and M. I., 115. .< 



chapter VIII’ 

SULTAN MAS’UO I 

Sultan Mahmud left three sons, vis:, Mas'ud, 
Muhammad and Nasr, of whom the 
Ltrodiictory. fitst-named was the eldest and;' the 
last-named the youngest a‘nd a mi- 
nor,* As early as -106 A.. H. (—1015-16 A. C,) 
Mahmud had nominated Mas’-Qd as his successor 
and made his nobles swear allegiance to him-.f 
Later, he was annoyed with the ‘riotous conduct' 
of the heir-apparent and made up his mind to 
bequeath his kingdom to his second son, Muham- 
mad, who had made his way into the favours 
of his father during the expulsion ’ of.his brother. 
As a shrewd and experienced politician, MahmQd 
knew too well that Mas’hd was the abler of the 
two rival claimants and more qualified to rule 
in those troubled times. He therefore contem- 
plated a division of the Empire but the idea was 
dropped probably because it aggravated the 
rivalry between the brothers and led to the for- 
mation of two parties and the creation of further 
troubles. Fortified with' the perrhission of tHd 
Khalifa to nominate his successor and following 
the precedent of the Ommayade Khalifas, notably 
Muawiya, he declared Muhammad as his suc- 

* T. M., 256. Dr. Ishwarl Prasad (M. /.,T19) says 
that Mas’od was Muhammad’s “younger brother”, but as 
he does not cite his authority, it is not safe to accept his 
statement as correct. ' ’ 

■ t T. M., 256. ■ 
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cessor and managed to instal him as such : He 
got his name inserted in the Khuiba and made 
his nobles take oath of allegiance to him.* 

The story of the struggle for succession 
between Mas’ud and Muhammad is 
The war of g. mere repetition of that of the con- 
succession. test for kingdom between Mahmtld 
and his brother, Ismail. At. the time of Mah- 
mud’s death Mas’ud was away in charge of the 
government of Isfahan. In his absence Muham- 
mad was elevated to the throne and the local 
grandees renewed their allegiance to him in accor- 
dance with the will of the late Sultan, When 
Mas’ud received information about all this, he 
wrote a letter of condolence to his brother, 
Muhammad, r-' found sorrow at the 

demise of his •( • and called upon him 

to acknowledge his superior claims by giving 
precedence to his name in the Khutba and the 
coins, t Muhammad offered a flat refusal and 


* Vide T. M., 27-28, 151, 25." ■: ’ ’ V r--. j, 

XI, 46; Baizawi in E. & D., ii, 25 ; E., , =0; 

and Reverty’s T. N., 85 f, n. 9, 91, 92 f. n. 4 and 93. 

t Mas’Ud refused to acquiesce in Muhammad’s succes- 
sion and asserted his own claims on the frrr.u!'.d«, 

viz., (l) -In his early years his father ’-ail cif rirircti I hr. 
as his Wali-Ahad 01 heir-apparent. (2) 'Vic K'.-.ai'ia of 
Baghdad had granted him ManshUr and ■'dimple- 

ma of investiture and robe of honour rc-'pci.'-'-.-cly) ;iiul 
thus vindicated his riiiht to succeed to his father; and 
this, according to him, was the strongest groupd. (3) H© 
commanded the confidence of three prominent classes, viz., 
nobles, commoners and religious people. (4) He possessed 
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Mas’ud had no alternative but to resort to the 
arbitranoent of the sword. As soon as he arrived 
from Isfahan, the people took up his cause and 
the army also sided with him. Muhammad was 
taken prisoner, blinded and confined in the fort, of 
Walwallj,* while M as 'ud ascended thethroneand ' 

the requisite qualifications for kingship, i. e. ability to rule 
and the tact to command respect of his officers. 

It may be noted here that the idea_of having his claims 
to succession recognized by the Khalifa of Baghdad had 
occurred to him quite early and he had sent an en\'oyto Al- 
Qttdir Billah, the Khalifa of Baghdad, with rich presents, 
and requested him to recognize his title. In addition to 
the presents sent, Mas’fld had also promised to send -a 
sum of 200,000 di-nrtrn and’ 10,000 pieces of cloth every 
year to the Khalifa if his request was acceded to. In 
return for all this, his request was granted and the Khalifa 
tvas pleased to send him ,a fon:\ial diploma of investiture, 
conferring upon him the titles and territories of his father, 
with the additional title of Zahir-iil-Khilafat-iillah Amir.- 
■iihMoininhi: Mas’nd regarded this as a great victory and 
fully exploited it in his struggle for succession. [Vide 
T. M., 16-17, 49, 50 ff., 86, 101, 127, 533'; T.N., 1, 312; 
and r. F., i, 40). 

* This word has a number of variants. Gardizi calls it 
Walaj. [Z. i., 95). He is followed by Nizam-ud-Din 
Ahmad [T. A., 11) and Ferishta [T. F., i, 40). Ferishta 
further adds that in those days Walaj was alao_ called 
Khalaj by_the people of Qandhar. [Ibid.). Baihaqi calls 
itWalwallj. (2\ il7„ 693, 695,’696). Fie locates it on the 
road running between Kabul and Balkh. [Ibid., 350). 
Minhaj-us-Siraj [T. N., 343, 349, 359) calls it Walakh 
[recte Walaj). It appears that a dot was left out by the 
scribe and thus ^ was converted into ^ , Elliot’s 
.translation has it as Balbaj [recte Walwaj). He identifies 
it with Kelat-i-Ghilzai. [E. & D., iv, 192, foot-note), but 
his conjecture docs not carry weight in the presence of 
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assumed the reins of kingship with great care 
and caution. 

Immediately after his accession to the throne, 
^ , , Sultan Mas’ud ordered the release 

reinstatement Khwaja Ahmad hill Hasan al- 
of Maimandi. Maimandl, brought him out of prison 
and reinstated him in his previous 
post. It was only after an unusually great reluc- 
tance and extraordinary pressure brought to 
bear upon him by the Sultan that he accepted 
the ministerial portfolio, but not before his duties 
and obligations, powers and privileges were 
clearly defined. He submitted a written state- 
ment, containing terms and conditions of service 
and got it approved by the Sultan before accept- 
ing the office.* When he was formally brought 


Projfesspr Hodivala's postulation, identifying it, with Wal- 
walij, the place where SultSn Mahmtld had a mint. 
(S. 1~M. H., 190). Some of the coins struck at the said 
mint are preserved in the British Museum, (C, 0, C,, II, 
p. 148, No. 503). It was a town in Tulcljaristan {L. E, C„ 
428j. According to Abul Fida, it was the capital of that 
place. (A. A, iii, 88, note). 

* It was customary in those days for the Grand 
Waztf of the Ghaznawids to submit a written statement, 
technically called Mazvcrza' containing the duties 

and obligations of the Wazir and defining his powers and 
privileges in relation to and as against' other Wazirs and 
high officials and even as against the SultSn' himself arid 
to get it approved by the SultSn before swearing allegiance 
d-® throne and^ writing down an oath of allegiarice. 
[E. if D., ii, 65-67). Similar statements were indited rind 
signed by some other Wazirs and the terms and conditions 
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to the Royal Court, the Sultan invested him 
with powers and privileges second only, to his 
own. After that he was taken to the royal 
wardrobe, so that he might put on the official 
costume prescribed for the Grand Wazir. Dress- 
ing himself in a garment of scarlet cloth of 
Baghdad, which was profusely worked with 
gold-thread, donning an Amama (turban) of the 
finest muslin cloth, fringed with beautiful bor- 
ders and decorated with a chain, and putting 
on a girdle of 1,000 misqals, studded with tur- 
quoises, he appeared before the Sultan and 
offered him a beautiful bunch of pearls, valuing 
at 10,000 dirhams. In return, the Sultan present- 
ed him with his own ring, beset with a turquoise 
and having his own name inscribed in it. The 
Khwaja gratefully accepted the preferred pre- 
sent and swore allegiance to the Sultan. When 
he went home, people went to greet him in great 
numbers and showered such valuable presents 
on him as articles of gold and silver,, fine pieces 
of cloth, camels, horses and Turkish slaves. 
Having collected the presents and gifts, the 
Khwaja sent them to the Sultan. Impressed by 
his unselfishness, the Sultan ordered ’Abdtls, 
One of his personal attendants, to take 10,000 


laid therein were formally approved by the Grand Wazir. 
The Mawaza’ was thus a covenant or contract of service 
between the employer and employee, defining the duties 
and obligations, powers and privileges of the parties in 
relation to each other. The Khwaja submitted a similar 
statement to the Sultan before accepting the office of 
Qrand Wazir and obtained his sanction. (S, J-M. H.^ 152). 
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dina-rSf 50,000 dirhams, ten Turkish slaves, five 
horses from the royal stud and ten camels as 
presents from him.* Once liberated and restored 
to his previous position, t the talented Khwaja 


* The man who took the presetiLs of the SuitSn to 
the Khwaja was called ’AbdOs. The oriRinal 

is:- j) Ofi jxi) «j.j Vp, i. e. ’Abdas 

took five special horses (reserved for the use of the Sultan) 
and ten camels^to him. The translation in E. S D., ii, 72 

is as follows: ‘So he ordered five horses. and 

ten 'Abdas camels to be taken to him.” There is and ought 
to be no izSfat after jlvill and 'Abdas camels is a sheer 
nonsense. Professor Ishwari Pra.sad (ill. 163) has 
followed E.& D. without ascertaining the meaning of 'Abdas 
camels and comparing the translation in E. & D. with 
the original and hence repeated the error. In the same 
passage (E. S D,, ii, 72) 'Abdas is referred to as camels 
The original is ; — >— | jf ) b 

j Ij 5 uw j l:L yJ ) ji. ^XM, ; 1 

e. i. When 'Abdas approached the Khwfija with these 

presents, the Khwaja rose up and 'AbdUs 

then returned," It is quite clear fi'om the original that 
'AbdOs was an important officer of the Sultan, who 
took presents to the Khwaja, because the latter rose 
up at his arrival as a mark of respect. Moreover, we 
have enough evidence to show that 'Abdas was a favourite 
personal attendant of Sultan Mas’Od. Plis full name was 
Aba S’ad Un 'Abdul Aziz. {Z. A., 98; and T. A., 11). He 
is frequently referred to bv Baihaqi, extracts from whose 
book are translated in E. & D., ii, 62, 90-92, 101. 
The translation of the above extract in E. S- D. is as 
follows: ' When the camels brought th e presenis before 

the Khawajah, he rose up The camels then returned." 

What a funny translation ! 

t He had served SultSn Mahraad as his for 

■ a period of 18 years, but was condemned owing to ‘the 
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devoted himself heart ond soul to the task of 
reorganizing the Wizarat Department which had 
become notorious for delay during his absence. 
He screwed up the machinery of administration 
and tightened its control, so much so that every 
department of the State became active and effi- 
cient under his care and control. 

While Khwaja Ahmad him, Hasan al- 
. Maimandl was so kindly treated and 
^Hasanak ° honoured by the Sultan, his pre- 
' ‘ ‘ decessor in office, viz.,, Hasanak, was 
charged with treason on the ground that he had 
poisoned Mahmud's mind against Mas’ud.* 
How far that charge was correct, we are not in a 
position to say; but taking it as it is, it appears 
to have been too vague to carry conviction with 
those who liked and loved Hasanak. Nor could 
the Sultan convince his high officials of the neces- 
sity or desirability of doing away with the ex-Prime 
Minister. Even Ahmad hin Hasan al- Maimandl, 
recently released and restored to his previous 
post, stoutly opposed the idea of executing him. 
Unable to raise and substantiate any tangible 
charge against him, Mas’ad, who was bent 
upon taking the life of Hasanak, revived the 


intrigues of an Amir who bore him much jealousy. 
( BctstUr-td-W uzarH in E. & D„ iv, 151 A 

* In his DastUr-vl-WuzarS, Khwandmir has stated 
that during his Wazirship Hasanak had spoken ill of 
Mas’Od before Sultan Mahmfld and that Mas’Qd satisfied 
the grudge he cherished against him when he became 
king. {E. & D,, iv,153),. 
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old charge of" his having subscribed to the 
Garmathian creed. We are not in possession of 
any details about the charge, but prima facie 
and to all intents and purposes it was false and 
ftivulous. Moreover, that episode had been 
closed during the reign of Sultan Mahmild and 
there was no justification for rriopening it,* * *** 
Failing to substantiate this rh.uv'p.;, M.-.s’Qd 
referred the matter to the of B:L;^dad 

and obtained his sanction for the execution of 
Hasanak.f The sanction of the Khalifa was 
in itself a weighty argument in support of 
Hasanak’s execution. Armed with the decree 
of’ the Khalifa, the Sultan subjected the victim 
of his wrath to a great humiliation and ordered 
him to be stoned to death. When the victim 


* See supra, p. 93. The gravamen of the charge 
against Hasanak was that he had received a robe of 
honour from Al-ZShir, the Khalifa of Cairo; but Mahmud 
had sent the said robe of honour to the Khalifa of Bagh- 

dad, who had ordered the execution of the recipient, 
ahd it had been burnt to ashes in a public square at 
Baghdad. The episode was thus closed and the case 
was res judicata. Mas’ud was not justified in reopening 
the question, and subjecting the ex-Prime Minister to 
such a fate. 

t The Khalifa of Baghdad had been annoyed when 
Hasanak was favoured with a robe of honour by the an ti- 
• Khalifa of Cairo and he had written' to MahmUd on the, 
subject. Mahmild had appeased him by sending the robe 
in question to_ Baghdad where it had been burnt. Apparent- 
ly the Khalifa was not satisfied with the punishment. 
He gave full vent to his .deep-seated resentment against 
Hasanak by ordering hirti to be stoned to death when the 
matter was referred to him by Mas’Ud. , . 
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was ’taken to the scaffold on the date fixed, 
a large number of people went to witness the 
catastrophe. So popular was he with the people 
that the spectators were filled with grief and 
indignation when they saw the ex-Prime Minister 
only with his turban and trousers on and his 
hands clasped together. They burst into an 
uproar, but were dispersed by the mounted 
guards. He was then taken to the gibbet and 
hanged. This inhuman and tragic act drew 
down upon its authors the curses of all those 
who loved and respected Hasanak.* The 
circumstances that surrounded the execution of 
Hasanak show that it was not possible even for 


* Khwaja BQ Suhal was one of his worst enemies who 
thirsted for his life. He vehemently advocated the execu- 
tion of Hasanak. After his execution, Hasanak’s head 
was chopped off and served up in a dish at a feast held by 
him to , the complete horror of his guests. The head was 
again hung on the gibbet_and it remained suspended there 
for seven years. Baihaqi informs us that his feet dropped 
off and his corpse was completely dried up so much so 
that very little was left of his body when it was taken 
down to be interred in the prescribed manner. When 
his mother learnt of his tragic fate, she burst into tears 
and in a terrible anguish she exclaimed; “What a fortune 
was may son’s; a king like Mahmud gave him this world, 
and one like Mas’Ud the next.” {E. & D., ii, 100). A poet 
of NishSpur wrote the following elegy on Hasanak : — 

■ “They cut off the head of him who was the head of heads. 

The ornament of his country, the crown of the age. 

: Whether he was a Karmatian, Jew or Infidel, 

- ’T was hard to pass from the throne- to the scaffold.” 

(M. 123, note). 
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the Sultan to do away with the ex-Minister—so 
important was the institution of Wtzurat. In 
Order to do what he desired, Mas’Qd tried so 
many methods but failed and succeeded only 
•When he shelved the responsibility on the shoul- 
ders of a more powerful person in the Muslim 
world' — the Khalifa.* The Ha$anak tragedy 
also shows how unsafe and uncertain life and 
office of the minister were under the later Ghaz- 
nawids. 


In this connection we may appropriately point 
. out that in the matter of appointing 

Wazir, IVlas’ud pursued the 
policy of his father. After the death 
of Ahmad bin Hasan al-Maimandl, he- convened 
a council of his high officials, such as ’Ariz, 
the Commander of the army, and the Chief 
Minister of the Ceremonies. In their presence he 
expressed profound sorrow at the demise' of his 
capable and trusted Wazlt^ paid a glowing tribute 
to him, spoke highly of his loyalty and love of 
truth, discipline and devotion to duty, ability and 
efficiency and then asked them to suggest the 
name of someone who might prove a suitable 
successor in the vacant office. After a long 
discussion, during which several names were 
suggested and rejected, the choice fell on Aba 
Nasr Ahmad bin Muhamm.-sd bin ’Abdn? Samy.c;, 
who had been the Snhib-i-Dru-tln of I iarim, ihe 


* TSrihh-i-Yamim (Tehran edition), 429; .and TSrikh4- 
Baihaqi, 207. 
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then Governor of Khwarizm. He was formally 
invited and asked to take over the charge of the 
vacant office,^' • ■ 

On his death, the ruler of MeltrSn left two 
sons, viz., Isa and Abul ’Asakar, of 
Conquest of whom the former commanded the 
Mela-fln and conGdence of the army and the 
respect of the people and was there* 
fore successful in asserting his claims. Failing 
to cope wih him successfully, the latter personally 
waited upon Mas-fid and requested him to inter- 
vene on his behalf.. In response to his request, 
the Sultan put a huge army at the disposal of 
.Abul 'Asakar and ordered it to accompany him. 
Reaching near Mekran, the Commander of the 
army conveyed the Imperial message to Isa-, 
calling upon him to make a compromise with hiS 
brother, but he paid no heed to it. In the battle 
that was fought, Isa was killed and most of hiS 
men surrendered. Abul ’Asakar took possession 
of Mekran and, as already agreed to, inserted 
ithe name of Mas’Qd in -the Strand the coins, 
indicating that he AVas a vassal of the Sultan. 
All this happened in the year 422 A. H. (—1031 
A. C.).t The same year also witnessed the 
annexation of Kirman. AbU Kalljar bin Sultan- 
,ud-DauIah was defeated and put to flight by the 
•Imperial army sent against him.' Kirman was 
occupied, but was, lost again to the Ghaznawids 

* r. F.; i, 41; 177-78.. 

t /. F., 11, xii,; 27,4-.75;. T. F.A, 41; . . . ■ 
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owing to the slackness of the Hindh army.* 

’Ala*ud-Daulah, whom Sultan Mahmhd had 
left with Mas’hd in Isfahan and 
who had made an ir’. successful at- 
tempt to carve out ;.i:i i:'.(le'.;i:;u.eiiL 
kingdom, for himself, was putting up with Abtt 
Kalijar in Khozistan after his expulsion from 
Isfahan in the hope of receiving support from 
him, As soon as he heard of Mahmud’s death, 
he collected an army, took possession of Isfa- 
han with its help and advanced towards Hama- 
dan with a view to seize Raiy. Mas’ud s gover- 
nor of that province inflicted a sharp defeat on 
.him and compelled him to retreat to Isfahan. 
He was pursued thither and reduced to such 
straits that he withdrew^ to the fort of Qarohan 
in mean disguise and took shelter there. After 
these events Mas’Qd’s sway was firmly established 
in Raiy, Jurjan and Tabaristan. On three more 
occasions ’Ala-ud-Daulah tried to re-establish his 
authority and recover his lost possessions but 
failed : ' He was defeated and put to flight on 
every occasibn.f 


Majd-ud-Daulah, a former ruler of Isfahan 
whom Sultan Mahmtid had defeated 
Ma]d-ud- deprived of his sovereignty, 

^ ■ tried to avail himself of the disturb- 
ed state of affairs occasioned by the death of the 


* 1. K., II, xii, 274, ff.; T. F., i,.41. 
t I. K., II, xii,, 2,75 E. i, 41. 
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Great Sultan and aggravated by the struggle 
for succession between Mas’ud and Muhammad. 
But he was badly defeated and put to flight by 
the Governor of Raiy , who was entrusted with 
the command of the army sent against him.* 

While Mas’cid was involved in the fratricidal 
war, 'Alltigin, the ruler of Bukhara, 
Recovery collected his forces and attacked 
; Alttintash, the Governor of Khwa* 

m nzm. j-igm. After the new Sultan had 
firmly established his authority, he sent a huge 
army to Khwarizm and directed its Governor to 
lead a punitive expedition against Alttigln. When 
attacked by the Imperialists, the ruler of Bukha- 
ra took to flight and a large part of his territory 
was occupied by Altuntash. After the conquest 
was completed, Altuntash returned to Khwarizm. 
On the way he was attacked by the soldiers of 
’Alltigin who were lying in ambush and awaiting 
4 his return. He turned round and again dispersed 
them. Then he called his men together and 
said that he had received a grievous wound dur- 
ing the last encounter and that it was impossible 
for him to survive it. A peace was then con- 
cluded with ’Alltigin, according to which Bukha- 
ra was handed over to Mas’ud and the territory 
on the other side of Samarqand was given to 
’Alltigin. Altuntash succumbed to the fatal 
wound he had received and his post was 
conferred upon .his son, Harun, in recognition 


* /. K., II, xii. 273-74. 
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of his services,, . ’Abdul Jabbsr, who was sent 
by the Central Government to act as his deputy, 
could not pull on with him and returned to 
Qhaznln where he poisoned the Sultan’s mind 
a,gains.t his rival. Sultan Mas’fld, without in- 
vestigating the matter, ordered Shah Malak to 
proceed against Flartin. Khwarizm was attacked 
and occupied by force. HarOn and his brother, 
Ismail, took to flight and sought safety with 
Tpghral Beg and Daud who, at their request, 
attacked KhAvarizm and took possession' of it.* 

Sultan Mahmud had constituted Jurjant 
and Tabaristan into a separate pro- 
^rjan and vince and placed it in charge of a 
Tabanstan. ^iyarid. Prince, called Data Un 
MinOchihr bin QabQs and married one of his 
daughters to him. When Mas’ud ascended 
the throne, he confirmed Dara in his possession. 
Availing, himself of the disturbances in the 
G.haznawid Empire, Dara stopped to send tribute 
to Ghaznin at the instigation of ’Ala-ud-Daulah 
and , his friend, Farhad. After quelling the 
disturbances of the Turkomans, Mas'tid turned 
his attention towards Dara, . The Imperial army 
defeated the rebellious vassal and occupied 
Jurjan in 424-25 A, H. (=1034 A, C.). Pursued, 
from place to, place and reduced to utter help-^ 
lessrtess, he sought and received royal forgiveness' 

* /. A., II, xii, 279 ff., r. F., i, 41. 

t Jurjan (ancient Hyrcania) is also called Gurgan in 
some accounts. Its present capital is AstrSbad, ... 
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on the condition of paying tribute regularly every 
year.^ 

When Sultan Mas’ud turned his attention 
towards India he found that Ariyaraq^ 
Condition ^yho had been put at the helm of affair? 
of India. India by Sultan Mahmud, had be- 

come a perfect autocrat and begun to disobey the 
Imperial finnans.^' With seductive wiles and 
sugar-coated words, he was wheedled out of 
India by Khwaja Ahmad Hasan and taken to 
Ghaznin. There he was invited to a drinking, 
feast and made to drink heavily. He was then 
bound in chains and sent to GhUr and thrown 
into prison, where he was probably poisoned 
to death. The wealth he had accumulated during 
his viceroyalty of India was confiscated. His 
friend, 'Asightigln,t shared his fate soon after- 
wards. The officer who was next entrusted with 
the viceroyalty of the Indian Province ^was 
Ahmad Niyaltigin, an experienced hand, who 
had acquired ample knowledge of public affairs 


* Vide Z. A., 99; T. A., 12; E. & D., iv, 196; T. F., h 
41; and L. P., ii, 169. 

t “Secure ir. po-iicp.-'cn of i vast territory without 
any restraining na..- ih:- Commander of 

Hind who was an ambitious man by nature had ^ given 

proof of his ambitious, designs even in the time of Mahmfld, 
but so great was the awe in which that mighty conqueror 
was held that the plans of Aryarak were never allowed to 
mature.” (31,1., 123-24). 

t T. M., 97; T. Y., (Delhi_ Lith. Ed.) 281. Sir W. 
Haig wrongly calls him Asaftigin. (C. H. /., iii, .28). ■' 
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during, his service under Mahmiid the Great. 
Khwaja Ahmad Hasan, the Grand Wazir^ in- 
vested him with the official robes of honour 
and instructed him to be true to the conditions 
of the covenant he had entered into with the 
Sultan. Fie also advised him not to encroach 
upon the jurisdiction of the SbirazI 
QazI the civil administrator who was a most 
quarrelsome colleague, to co-operate with the 
Superintendent of the Intelligence Department, 
whose duty was to keep the Sultan informed 
of all that happened in India, and to discharge 
his duties diligently and honestly. After ad- 
ministering the necessary advice, he addressed 
him the following warning: “You must not say 
anything to any person respecting the .political 
and revenue matters, so that no one’s word may 
be heard against you, but you must perform all 
the duties of the commander, so that the fellow 
may not be able to put his hand upon your 
sinews and drag you down/’ Some of the Dai- 
lamite chiefs and head-strong slaves, who had 
been found guilty of sundry acts of disobe- 
dience, were sent with him to India and he 
was directed to keep a strict watch on their 
movements and to regulate their social activities 
in such a manner that they might not be able to 
create any trouble. Before sending him to India, 
•the Khwaja prevailed upon him to leave his son 
in Ghaznin, nominally on the pretext of giving 
him a suitable education but actually to , keep 


original name. was. Abul Hasan. 
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him ' as a hostage so that his father might not 
have the audacity to rebel. Later when the 
governor-designate of India waited upon the 
Sultan, the latter addressed him in these words ! 
“Ahmad, rejoice and be happy; be careful to 
understand the value of this favour ; keep my 
image ever before your eyes and do good service 
so that you may attain to great honour.’^ Despite 
the advice of the Sultan and of the Grand Wazir 
and the fact that his son was at the mercy of 
the higher authorities, he too, to quote BaihaqI, 
‘^turned away from the path of rectitude and 
took a crooked course."” When he assumed the 
charge of his office, he found it hard to pull on 
with his powerful and quarrelsome colleague, 
Abul Hasan, the ShlrazI QazI, who was a hot- 
headed and arrogant administrator. Since he 
refused to consult the QSzl in the discharge of 
his duties, a quarrel ensued between the two and 
jeopardized the position of the Ghaznawids in 
India. The dispute related to the appointment 
of the command of an expeditioDc It was re- 
ferred to the Central Government and the QazI 
was ordered to mind his own business and not 
to meddle in military affairs. Soon after that 
Niyaltigin undertook an expedition against 
Benares, one of the sacred cities of the Hindus, 
renowned for its riches all over India and untouch- 
ed by the spears of the legions of Islam as yet* 


* Abul -Fazl {Am-i'Akbari) has stated that MahraQd 
'twice visited BenSres. This statement lacks contemporary 
confirmation. ’Utbi and Gardlzl make no mention about 
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Success greeted the invader who returned ladeii 
with immense spoils. The Qazi was shocked to 
hear of the success of his rival and spared nothing 
to poison Mas’Qd’s mind against him and to bring 
'him to disgrace; He sent his spies to Ghaznin to 
inform the Sultan that the Viceroy had possessed 
himself of a vast amount of wealth and begun to 
•behave independently, giving himself out as a 
son of Sultan MahmOd. Reports received from 
various sources confirmed Mas’hd’s doubts and 
he sent against him his Hindh general, Nath, who 
was defeated and killed. A number of other 
officers offered' their services against the Indian 
Viceroy, but the choice fell. on another Hindh, 
•Tilak,* the son of a barber,, who was entrusted 


this and all later historians are also silent- on the subject. 
Such a silence would have been ignored if the observant 
AlberQni had not made a categorical statement which 
clearly shows that MahmQd had not seen that ‘‘Holy City.” 
Writing in 421 A. H. ( = 1030 A. C., when MahtnQd died) 
he observes: “Hindti sciences have retired far away from 
those parts of the country which have been conquered by 
us, and have' fled_ to places which our hand cannot yet 
reach, to Kashmir, Bendres and other places.” (Sachau, 
1,22). Abul Fail’s evidence in this cas e' cannot overweigh 
that of Albertol. 

There is some confhsion about the name, parentage 
and religion of ' this general. He is diilled- TUlak 
Husain by Ferishta (T. F., i, 42), Talak bin Husain by 
Hizam-ud-Dw Ahmad {T..A„. 1 2}. and Tilak sen cf a bh-ber 
by Baihaql {E. & D., ii, 127). \ via., 

Jaisen, is found in some of the MSS. of C' c ii .e*; .aiic-icd 
above. GardizI sates that he Wds 'the scr oi Ja-'. an i/f. .-1., 
102'). It appears that the words ‘Husain’ and_ ‘Jaisen’ 
hre bolh teisbranscrLption.s..6f Jahlan of : Jaijlaftsh. whicrh 
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with the commantd of an-army a-iri orrierod to pro- 
eeed against India. His arrivai at v --liack 
terror into the hearts of the supporters of Hiyalti- 
gln, who left their , leader and sought forgive- 
ness. Deserted by his followers and feeling sure 
that it was, impossible for him to hold oiit long; 
Niyaltigin fled for life. He was hotly pursued 
by Tilak’s forces, “which consisted mainly of 
Hindfis’’ and engaged in a fight at night The 
Turkomans, who were still with him, left him in a 
body and implored forgiveness. When defeated, 
he managed to escape from .the battle-field and 
successfully evaded the pursuit party. A reward 
of ,500,000 dtr^arns was fixed for killing him 
and it was proclaimed that .anyone who took 
his head to Tilak would receive that reward. 
The task was taken up in right earnest by the 
Jats, who were thoroughly acquainted with the 
ins and outs of the desert and the wilds. They 
succeeded in tracing him out and bringing him 
to bay. They assaulted him .with arrows, spears 
and swords. The Turkish blood boiled within 
him and he defended himself single-handed till he 

is an old name frequently found ■ in inscriptions 
and dynastic lists. ( Chronology of India by C. M. 
Duff, 192, 291). That Tilak was ‘a pure Hindu’ admits of 
no doubt. Baihaqi {E.'& D.j ii, l28) informs us that Tilak 
rendered a signal service to Mas’Ud by bringing all the 
HipdQ Kators (Thakurs) and many outsiders under his sway. 
This would have been impossible, if he himself had not been 
a pacca 'H.mdQ. Tilak alone was not a Hindu who was 
raised to dignity by the Ghaznawids. There were many 
Hindus who enjoyed such favours and occupied responsible 
positions under them. (See P. P. M. T.., 46). ’ , , 
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fell fighting in a fresh encounter. The Jats chop- 
ped off his head, sent it to Tilak and received 
from him a reward of 10,000 dirhams instead 
of the promised sum, 500,000 rftf/taws— that 
too after much haggling. Mas’ild received the 
news of Tilak’s victory with great satisfaction. 
He sent congratulatory letters to Tilak and 
expressed great joy over his success. 

A reference may appropriately be made to 

, . the official career of Tilak. Origi- 
ruaksrise. nally a HindCi of humble origin, 
he was employed by Sultan Mahmnd and 
promoted to high rank by him in appreciation 
of his versatile accomplishments. He was a 
man of handsome appearance and charming 
manners. Khwaja Ahmad Hasan was literally 
enamoured of him. He made him his private 
secretary and employed him as an official inter- 
preter between the State and the HindQs. A 
gold-embroidered robe, a jewelled .necklace, 
a fine canopy and a precious parasol were given 
to him as marks of distinction and kettle-drums- 
were beaten and ensigns of gilded tops were 
set afloat at his residence as indications of his 
superiority. “Thus”, says Dr. Ishwari Pra- 
sad, “was a Hinds entrusted, with an important 

command This elevation of men of humble 

birth to high rank on the ground of merit alone 
was a principle which was invariably followed 
by ^Muslim administrators in India.’’* The 

* M. 128-29. 
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elevation pi talented Hindus to high posts and 
positions was not viewed with surprise by the 
broad-minded Muslims of the day. The philoso- 
phical BaihaqI, referring to the rise of Tilak, 
thus expresses himself: “Wise men do not 
wonder at such facts because no body is born 
great, men become such. But it is important that 
they should leave a good name behind. 


Elated by Tilak’s success in India and ignor- 


Capture of 
HSnsi and 
Sonpat. 


ing, consciously or unconsciously, 
the dangers which seriously threaten- 
ed the. Ghaznawid possessions in the 
west, Mas’ud made up his mind to 


lead an expedition to the ‘Virgin Fort’ of Hansl,t 
and thus fulfil the vow which he had once taken 


during his illness. In vain did the KhwSja try to 
impress upon his mind the impolicy of such a step. 
“The vow is upon my own person”, he said, 
and, advising his ministers and high officials to 
Go-operate with one another and carry on the 
business of the State efficiently during his absence, 
be invested the Khwaja with plenary powers and 
set out at the head of a huge army in 1037 A. C. 
and reached the town of Hansi after a^ long 
and arduous journey. The fort was considered as 
impregnable by the Hindus, but the Musalmans 


* Ibid., 128. 

t The city of Hansi is situated 11 miles to the east of 
Hisar. It has a ruined castle. {TieSenthaler: Description 
Histarique et Geographiqtte De. L. ’Jnde, Vol. i, p. 134). 
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laid mines under it at five places, took it by 
storm within ten days and seized enormous 
spoils. Entrusting the charge of the newly 
conquered place to a reliable officer, Mas’Qd 
advanced against Sonpat,* which was situated 
in the vicinity of Delhi, and occupied it without 
experiencing the least opposition from its chief 
who is said to have fled into the forest at the 
approach of the invader, leaving behind his 
treasure which was taken’ possession of by the 
Muslim soldiers. After winning these victories 
and fulfilling his vow, Mas’ud marched back 
to Ghaznin and gave himself up wholly to 
drinking and merry-making, f 

Hardly had Mas’ud ascended the throne 

. and assumed the reins of govern- 

whcn he found himself con- 
sSs '^he Saljuq menace. 

The Salj-Qqs had begun to make 

encroachments on the dominions of Sultan 
Mahmud towards the close of his reign and 
distdrbed his peace of mind. Taking advantage 
of his death, . they began to make inroads into 
Khurasan and create disturbances at many places. 
At first they did not attract Mas’ftd’s personal 
attention and his generals were able to establish 

* The city of Sonpat is situated to the north of Delhi, 
not far from it. {Ibid., i, 133). 

t The Indian expedition, despite the victories won 
there, proved to be a collosal blunder. During Mas’Ud’s 
the *‘.mngthened their position and ulti- 

■.'.r'..'.;'. e- '.a')! ' cvi r.-.c authority. (Vide infra). 
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his authority in the refractory provinces of the 
west, as we have already noted. The peace made 
by them under their leader, ^Alltigln,* with the 
Ghaznawid Commander, Altuntash,| in 1032 
A. C. proved to be a truce, for they continued 
to carry their raids into the Ghaznawid Empire; 
The people of the outlying provinces complained 
against their aggression and Mas’Qd made up 
his mind. to advance against them in person. He 
first attacked Transoxiana and occtipied it, but 
his soldiers suffered enormously on account of 
snow and cold. About that time Balkh was in- 
vaded by the Saljuqs under their leader, DSud. 
'Post-haste the Sultan proceeded towards Balkh. 
In his absence Tughral Beg, the SaljQq, attacked 
and plundered Ghaznin, When the Sultan reached 
Balkh, Daud marched back to Marv. After 
restoring law and order in Balkh, Herat and 
Nishapur, he turned his attention towards Tugh- 
ral Beg. At Dandanqan he was confronted by 
the Turkomans. Deserted by many of his fol- 
lowers, including an Indian army, Mas’Qd suffered 
a crushing defeat at the hands of his enemies on 
the 23rd of March, 1040 A. C.J He marched 


* Dr. Ishwari Prasad (M.I., 132) calls him Alaptagin, 
but does not cite his authority. See 7. K., 11, _ xii, 279 fif. 
and T, F., i, 41 , where his name is given as ’ Alitigin. 

t Dr. Ishwari Prasad calls him Iltutmish'f/Jid.j with- 
out mentioning his authority. See 7. K., II, xii, 279 fif. 
and T. F., i, 41, where his name is written as AltUntash. 

t Authorities are at variance about the date as well 
as the place of this battle. 

Date : — 'Three dates are most frequently found, vi^., 
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back to Marv and then proceeded to Ghaznin 
via Ghfir. Far from being able to raise an army 
strong enough to stem the rising tide of the 
Saljflqs, he could not now quell the disturbances 
that cropped up about Ghaznin. Place after 
place slipped away from his possession in rapid 
succession and he was constrained to concen- 
trate his attention on India. Eventually he de- 
cided to withdraw towards India. In vain again 
did the Khwaja insist on his stay at the capital 
and remind him of the detrimental consequences 
of his obstinacy.* 


430, 431 and 432 A. H. I have preferred the second, 

431 (=1040 A, C.), because it is based on better and more 
reliable sources, viz., T. M., 777; T. N., i, 92; B. & D., iv, 
198; and T. F., i, 43. 

Place: The author of the Tabqcit-i-NcIsiri (B. & D., 
i, 273) locates the site of the battle at Tfiliqffn and he has 
been followed by many modern writers, including Sir W. 
Haig. (C. H. L, iii, 3l). The more autboritativy opinion, 
however, is jn favour of Dandanqan. Gardizi {Z. A,-, 
107), Baihaqi (T. M., 792-94), Nizam-ud-Dln Ahmad [T.A,, 
25 of B. I. S.), and Ferishta (T. F., i, 43) all locate the 
battle-field at ^•he latter place. It is also called Dandaiqfin 
in some MSS. It has been described by Abnl Fida as a 
small town of KhurasSn, famous for its cotton fabrics. It 
is about forty miles north-west of Marv-ur-Rud orMarOchak 
(Marv-i-Kuchak) on the MarUchak-Sarakhs Road. The 
town of Taliqan is about fifty miles south-east of Marv-ur- 
RiQd, Sir T. Holdich calls it DandalqSn and says that it 
■was near, Ak-tepe, which is not far from Panjdeh, (Gates 
of. India, 244-46;. 

f - * The Khwaja’s prognostication proved only too true. 

Subsequent events testified to the soundness of his advice 
apd showed that Mas’.Qd’s fears were ill-founded and his 
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After appointing Maudud to the government 
of Balkh, Majdud to that of Multan 
Flight to a,n(i Amir Izad to that of Ghaznin 
India. making other necessary arrange* 

ments, Mas’tld proceeded towards India bag and 
baggage. Hardly had he crossed the Indus and 
reached Marigala * when his own guards, con- 
sisting of Turkish and Hindti slaves, robbed 
him of the treasure he was carrying with him on 
the backs of camels. Then followed a wild con- 
fusion and a general mutiny of the array. While 
Mas’ud was taken prisoner and sent to the fort 
at Girljt his brother Muhammad, whom he had 
blinded before his accession, was brought out 


flight from Ghaznin was an act of folly and not of 
wisdom, for the SaljUqs were pre-occupied with, the 
conquest of Persia and adjoining places and Ghaznin 
was immune from their attacks. (Vfrfe Chapter IX). 

* Marigala (or Marlkala, as it is in sorne MSS.) is a 
pass situated between Attock and Rawalpindi, a few miles 
east of Hasan Abdiil. Albertlnl (Sachau, i, 302) identifies 
it with Takashshila fTaxila). “The name is preserved in 
that of a pass and a range of hills about two miles to 
the south of ShShdberl and a few miles east of' Plasan 
Abdal.” (A. G. /., Ill; T. N., Raverty’s Translation, 
95 note ; and S. 1. M. H., I93'-94). 

t This .place has not been satisfactorily identified and 
its site is nbt precisely located. In his Notes on Afghdnis- 
tttn, p. 131 note, Raverty identifies it with. Gibarkot iri 
Kunar (KSfiristan). From the text of T. M. (E_. S- 3., 
ii; 273) it appears tlrat it was not far from Marlkala or 
Marigala where Mas’fld’s treasure was looted by his own 
guards,_ Professor Hodivala's postulation that it must 
be Girl, i. e. Shahbaz Girl or Kapar da Garl, which is 
situated in the district of Mardan about, 40 miles east of 
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and put on the throne. Being blind, Muhammad 
could not conduct and' control the affairs of the 
government personally. He therefore delegated 
his powers to his son, Ahmad, one of whose early 
acts was to put an end to the life of the deposed 
king.* Muhammad, who was unaware of all 
this, is said to have cursed the perpetrators of 
the crime, t 

Mas'fld followed with great wisdom and 
'Ti vj- -i ni- vigour the illustrious traditions of 
Department i^i® talented father. He selected his 
under Mas’od, Wazir in the same way as his father. 

He was also in the habit of consulti ng 
his ministers and seeking their advice on all 
important matters, though he did always 
follow their advice. Fortunately for him his 
ministers were not mere mediocres or flatterers : 
They were men of courage, character and cul- 
ture who never hesitated to disagree with or 
even oppose him whenever they thought he was 
following a wrong course. His decisions to lead 
an expedition against HSnsI and to leave Ghaz- 
nin for India were openly opposed by the 
Khwaja, and on the second occasion he was 
reminded of the disastrous consequences of the 


Peshfiwar does not seem to be far from the marie. (S. 7, 
M. 77.. 194-95). 

* This was in the year 433 A._H. (=1041-42 A. C.). 
In his Habib-ns-SiySf Khwandmir confirms this. {E. 
& D., iv, 198 A Minbaj-us-Siraj [T. N.) puts it in the 
year 432 A. H. which is apparently incorrect, 
t T. F., i, 44. 
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Indian expedition. It must, however, be recorded 
to his credit that though he over-ruled his minis- 
ters, ignored their advice, turned down their 
proposals and had his own way, he never lost 
his balance or sense of proportions and never 
subjected them to any punishment or humilia- 
tion on that account : In fact, we do not corfte 
across a single instance in which he punished 
or even reproached his ministers for opposing 
his proposals.* The ministers of Mas’ad, more- 
over, exercised full powers in the revenue and 
financial departments of the Central Government 
and managed the administrative affairs of the 
outlying provinces of the Empire independently 
without the least fear of incurring royal wrath or 
losing their office. They had complete control 
over the auditors, accountants and treasurers, 
and the wardrobe, elephant and horse stables 
and slaves were under their supervision. In short, 
everything that was required for the dignity of 
the Crown was to be provided under their 
instructions and orders. t Above ail, they enjoyed 
full regal powers in the absence of the king when 
he happened to be out on an expedition. Khwaja 
Ahmad, to quote one instance, was easily acces- 
sible to all and sundry and his advice was sought 
and allowed full weight by the Sultan in the 
appointment of important officials of the State, 
Under the guidance and influence of the Khwaja 

* T. Bh, 266, 347, 312-13 ; 319-21 ; S. A. M. A., 170. 
See also supra, pp. 203, 206. 

t T. B., 181. See also supra pp. 186-89. 
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the institution of Wizarat gained a great deal in 
power and prestige. This was because he very 
jealously safeguarded its dignity. He was the 
first Wazir who flatly refused to accept that office 
a.s long as the Sultan did not define his jurisdic- 
tion and describe his powers, in writing."" After 
a long discussion on the question, which was 
carried on in black and white, the Sultan found 
no alternative but to fall in with his proposal. 
If that practice had been followed by others, the 
institution of Wizarat would have gained great 
strength and stability and paved the way for the 
establishment of a constitutional monarchy. f 

Like his father, Mas’iid too was a great 
patron of learning and a zealous pro- 

tearning^and learned. Among the 

promotionof celebrated scholars, who flourished 
education. under his patronage and dedicated 
their works to him, may be mention- 
ed Abfl Rlhan AlberunfiJ and Abu Muhammad 

* See supra, pp. 186-87. 

t For a discussion on the subject, see S.A.M. A., 156 ff. 

J We have had an_ occasion to refer to the literary 
attainments of AlberUnl fSee supra, pp. 114-16). Dr. 
K. C'.^ Sachau, who has translated two of his works, calls' 
him' “a champion of the truth, a sharply cut character of a 
higfhly individual stamp, full of real courage and not re- 
fraining from dealing hard blows when anything which is 
gopd or right seems to him to be at stake” and says that 
“if in- these days a man began studying Sanskrit, and 
Hindu learning with all the- help afforded by modern 
literature and, science many years wpuld, pass befprfr he 
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Nasihl. From the literary works of Abti Rlhati 
we derive a good deal of information about the 
progress of Arabic as well as Persian literature 
under his direct encouragement. The sarne 
authority further informs us that Indian mathe- 
matics, astronomy, philosophy, astrology, phar- 
macology, medicine and Greek sciences were 
sedulously studied by inquisitive Muslim scholars 
and that a number of Indian as well as Greek 
works were translated into Arabic and Persian. 
“During his reigu” says Khwandmir, the author 
of the Ratizat'UsSafa, “so many colleges, mos- 
ques and religious edifices were built in the 
various parts of his dominions that it is impossible 
to enumerate them.”* 

Sultan Mas’hd was endowed with uncom- 
mon physical power. The contem- 
Character& porary historian, Baihaqi, informs 
es imate. wielded a mace, weighing 

twenty wa»s and that in a hand to hand fight 

would be able to do justice to the antiquity of India to 
&uch_an extent and with such a degree of accuracy as 
al-BirOni has done in his Indica," Alberoni was indeed 
a literary giant with a prodigious brain power. For “a just 
and sympathetic appreciation of his character and attain- 
ments”, see Dr. Sachau’s Prefaces to his translations of 
the AsSr-ul-BSqtya and the Indica. Also see L. H. P 
i, 101 ff. 

E. S- D., iv, 138-39. The testimony of Khwandmir 
i;; hi rn-i-i'ta who says: “in the beginning of 

!■ ' Mai'’.'.;; Im::. many mosques and endowed several 

<'.():'. g< s ic,- I: ( arsed to be erected in the different 
c!'.:es of ! (ion.inic.-.-.r.” (T. F., i, 44/ 
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with a tiger he smasljed the skull of the beast with 
a single blow* Fond of drinking and nausic, 
he frequently resorted to the FirozI Garden, his 
father's most favourite pleasure-resort, and sat 
there under a green pavilion, surrounded by his 
servants. After reviewing the forces, he used to 
sit down with his favourite friends to a sumptuous 
feast, which was invariably accompanied by music 
and drinking. Obstinate and self-willed, full 
of ambition and adventurous spirit, he was well- 
known for his valour and war-like zeal. He was 
so brave and outspoken that once he offended 
his father by strongly supporting the maxim that 
‘kingdom belongs to the longest sword^ He 
was a magnificent prince. During his reign the 
Ghaznawid Court retained the splendour it en- 
joyed under Mahmiid the Great. He used to 
consult his ministers on all matters of mo- 
ment and sought their advice. He did not put 
them to harm even when they turned down his 
proposals and he had to over-rule them.f 


* T. M., 141. ‘Twenty mans’ seems to be an exagge- 
ration. Ferishta seems to be correct when he says: 

Mas’ud’s mace was so heavy that no one else could lift it 
up with a single hand,” (T. F., i, 40 j. 

t Dr. Tripathi, who has discussed the point at length, 

says 

“in most cases the Sultan overruled them (ministers) 
and had his own way which ultimately brought him 
to a sad end. But no minister is known to have been 
driven out of office or penalized or even fallen from the 
Sultan’s estimation for having opposed his proposals,” 
(S, A; M. S.,' 170). 


CHAPTER IX 


SULTAN MAUDUD & HIS SUCCESSORS 

"When Mas’ud was murdered under the 
orders of Ahmad son of Muham- 
Maudud. mad, his son Maudhd was away at 
Balkh. As soon as Maudud heard 
the sad news of the execution of his father, he 
vowed to wreak woeful vengeance on the 
murderers and marched post-haste to the Im- 
perial Capital at the head of his army. In an 
encounter at Nagarhar* he inflicted a crushing 
defeat on his rivals and put most of them to 
death. He also slew his uncle, Muhammad, 
and all his sons except ’Abdur Rahim whom 
he spared because he had shown some considera- 
tion to Mas’fld during his captivity. -On the 
site where he won victory over his rivals he 
founded a town called Fatehabad or “Town of 
Victory” and built a big rest-house there for 


* The author of the TabqSi-uNSsiri (B. S' D., ii, 
27+) calls it Takarharhd which Sir Henry Elliot has 
wrongly identified with Bakhrala. {Ibid., foot-note). 
TakarhSrQd is a miswriting of Nagarhar (;U ^j)or NagrS- 
hara, which is said to be the old name of a town and a 
district in Afghanistan, situated near modern Jalalabad 
(Q. D. A. H, A., s, n.). Baihaql locates the site of the 
battle, in DinSr, which is also written as DepUr and 
DUnpUr. Professor Hodivala suggests that the last two 
names are the forms of Udayanapura and that the town 
still survives under the name Adlntpur’, which is repre- 
sented by Balabagh, 12 miles firom modern Jalalabad. 
(S. I-M, H„ 195). Nagrahara is also written as’ NangnahSr 
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the comfort and convenience of travellers. 

Soon after his accession to the throne of 

. Ghaznin, Maudild made Abfl Nasr 

Ahmad ’Abdus Samad his W azli\ 
° but dismissed him in 1041 A. C, and 

threw him in prison where he met his death. The 
next man who was honoured w'ith the dignity was 
Khwaja AbQ Tahir hin Mastaufi. Tahir enjoyed 
that dignity till 1044 A. G. when the vacancy 
was filled by Khwaja '’Abdul Fateh ’Abdur 
Razzaq hin Ahmad hin Hasan ahMaimandl. 
The last named remained in office till the close 
of Maudud’s reign, t 

Maudod next turned his attention towards 
India. Nami, the then Governor 
the°Puni°ab° ■ Punjab appointed by Mu- 

hammad, was defeated and slain 


in some accounts, but the more authoritative opinion is 
in favour of the former. Nangnahar and Nek-nahSr seem 
to be later corruptions. {Ibid.), 

T.iV. in E. & D., ii, 273-74; T. M., 867; and T. F. 
i, 40. The town of Fatehdbad has continued to our own 
times. It is situated some four miles south of BSldbflgh. 
(Masson : to Balochistan etc., 184). 

, t The active interference of the Wazir in the matter 
of succession occasioned bitter hostilities against him and 
jeopardized his position, rendering long enjoyment of power 
very rare. Placed between the devil and the deep sea — 
the Jealousies of the nobles and the suspicions of the 
Sultan,' — he found himself in a most awkward position, 
As a result, his power and prestige suffered a great deal. 
(S. A. M, A. 173-74)., 
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by Abu Nasr Ahmad bin Muhammad, the new 
Governor appointed by the new Sultan and 
sent to India for the purpose. But Maudad’s 
brother, Majdad,whom his father had appointed 
to the government of the Indian Province had 
captured Thanesar and was now at HansI,, 
seeking an opportunity to attack Delhi. On 
receipt of information that his brother had sent 
an army against him, MajdCid lost no time in 
returning to Lahore. He reached there on July 
27, 1042 A. C. and was found dead in his bed 
on the morning of the 30th, one or two days 
after the arrival of Maudhd’s army. The cause 
of his death is shrouded in mystery. What it 
was due to — heat-stroke, heart-failure or some 
rapidly fatal disease or the secret agency of 
his brother — is a matter of speculation.* 


At the time of Maudad’s accession the 
„ , kingdom of Ghaznin was exposed 

TrZoZm onsla'JBht of the SaijBqs, 

but as good luck would have it, 
their attention, almost wholly occupied elsewhere, 
was not drawn towards Ghaznin. The victorious 
SaljQqs divided their newly conquered territory 
into four minor kingdoms under the suzerainty 
of Tughral Beg. While Tughral Beg hastened 


* Majdad had proved himself a capable commander 
and an energetic officer during his viceroyalty of the Indian 
Province and it appeared probable that the troops sent 
against him by his brother would declare for him. Under 
the circumstances, it is not wholly unsafe to say that 
Maudud’s agents had been at work. (C. H. I., iii, 32). 
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to complete the conquest of western Persia'and 
was occupied- in the capture of. Baghdad and the 
overthrow of the Roman Empire at the head 
of the main forces of his tribe, Abfi' ^All, another 
adventurer, who had attained to the sovereignty 
of Herat, Sis tan and Ghur, was left to struggle 
with the Ghaznawids for asserting ■ his own 
sovereignty. Maudhd married the' daughter of 
Chaqar Beg.* The marriage was responsible 
for establishing friendly relations between the 
Sultan and the, Saljuqs, Thus it was that 
Maudud was able, to maintain his position at 
Ghaznin and .to recover Transoxiana.t 


WEile the Sultan was occupied in the west, 
,, ; _ .Mahipal, the Raja of Delhi, took 
advantage of his absence . from 
of India. India and over-ran the Punjab, 
then an important ■ province of the Ghaznawid 
Empire. On this occasion the Raja successfully 
appealed to the superstition! of the HindSs and 
revived their, spirits by convincing them that their 
Deota (deity) was pleased with them and would 
help them ini 'driving the Muslims out of India.J 


■ Tr- f.?™!' accruntF ’’P is also, called Chaghar Beg. 
Eerish-.-. < i.:::. .■.'I'fa: Hog, ^aljtlqi. (T. F,, i, 44). 

He see-.s ■'- /■ Fi- [U, xii, 29l). 

, - t De Qnignes: .."Vol;, ii, p. 190; and H. 301-302. 

j Here is a brief description of the device: The Raja 
of Delhi called together his courtiers and informed them 
that in a dream at nighf the^Deota (deity) of Nagarkot had 
told him that he h.ad stayed at Ghaznin so long simply for 
the sake of bringing about the down-fall of the Gh.aznawids 
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With the help of the neighbouring Rajas he 
was able to -take possession of HSnsI, Thanesar 
and Nagarkot and to lay siege to Lahore, But 
for the bravery of the Muslim garrison, the fate 
of the last fort of Musalmans in India would 
have been sealed. The successful defence w^s 
due to the report, regarding the approach of 
the Sultan with a large army, which was later 
known to have been a mere ruse, and 


in Central Asia; that he had accomplished that task and was 
now anxious to overthrow the Ghaznawid power in India 
as well; and that the Hindus should make common cause 
and expel the Musalmans from the fort of Nagarkot, so 
that he might return to his previous abode. The Raja’s 
words were taken for Gospel truth and a wave of enthusiasm 
ran through the hearts of the Hindus. Taking into his 
confidence some expert architects and a clever Brahman, 
the Raja managed to set up at night in a garden in the 
neighbourhood of Nagarkot a replica of the idol transportejl 
to Ghaznln by Sultan Mahmud and set afloat the news 
that it had come there by a miracle, Next morning the 
idol attracted the notice of the people who hailed it with 
joy mingled with surprise. Princes with valuable presents, 
poured in from many places and paid homage to it. The 
Raja of Delhi also paid a visit to it barefooted. To every- 
qne who visited it, the Brahman in charge paid that the 
Deoia had ordered the Hindus to expel the MusaliMns 
ftdm the fort of Nagarkot by force and take possession 
of it. Thus inspired and invigorated, the Hindus' prepared 
themselves for the fight and volunteered themselves 
in large numbers. While the volunteers swelled the ranks 
of the Raja’s array, 1’ v ; 't'-ruls .'.■Trtt.i: to the Deota by 
the votaries immense’’, as:;::; i’;(’ resources of war. 

The result of this Machiavellian device was that the 
Musalmans who occupied a fortified position, were defeat* 
ed and driven out. (For details, see T. F., i, 45). 
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partly to the fact that the MusalrnSns, who 
had hitherto subdued the Hindhs, disdained 
the very thought of being defeated by them. 
The Raja and his confederates were defeated, 
put to flight and pursued to safe distances. 
In 1048 A. C. Maudud appointed his sons, 
Mansur and Mahmud, to the governments of 
Peshawar and Lahore respectively and also sent 
Abu ’All Hasan, the Kotwal of Ghaznln, to 
India ^‘to curb the aggression of the HindCts." 
The Kotwal was well known for his sternness. 
He acquitted himself creditably and successfully 
accomplished the task he was entrusted with. 
On his return to Ghaznin, however, he fell a 
victim to an intrigue and suffered imprisonment, 
where he met his death.* 

We have referred to Maudfid's successes in 
. the west and said that they were 

SSthe ^he 

Saljuqs. baljaqs were occupied elsewhere. 

We may now revert to that subject 
and describe his wars with the SaljUqs who 
had begun to overrun the Ghaznawid provinces, 
so much so that even his matrimonial connection 
with the SaljQq leader proved of little use. In 
1042 A. C. he launched a campaign against 
them, which continued to the close of his reign. 
At first the task of reducing them to submission 
was entrusted to Aritigin who defeated them and 


* T, F., i, 44-46; J. K-, II, xii, 291-3; and C. H. I., 
lit, 32-33. _ , , _ ; , ; \ 
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occupied Balkh and had the Khutha read in the 
name of the Sultan. Not long after their defeat 
they again appeared in the neighbourhood of 
Ballvh in such large numbers that Aritigin was 
constrained to apply for reinforcements, which 
were not sent for some unknown reasons. The 
result was that the Saljuqs overran Balkh and 
came as far as Ghaznin with a view to over- 
throw the Ghaziiawid domination. But they 
were again defeated and put to flight by the 
Imperial forces sent against them. In 1044 A. C. 
the Sultan sent another officer to Bust. The 
latter reached Sistan and brought it under the 
sway of the Suita, n. Next year the Saljuqs 
again raised their heads. They advanced on 
Ghaznin and when they reached near Bust they 
were opposed by its Governor, named Tughrah"' 
After a pitched and bloody battle, in \Vhich 
numerous lives were lost, the SaljQqs suffered a 
terrible defeat and took to their heels. Tughral 
subdued Qusdar also and brought a number of 


* Tugljral was a slave and servant of Sultgn MahmQd. 
He was appointed Commander of the troops of Khurfisgn 
by Maudud, Brave, outspoken, freedom-loving and adven- 
turous, he tried to carve out an independent kingdom for 
himself, He contracted friendly relations with the SaljUgs 
and rebelled against the Sultan. When defeated and 
driven out, he went over to the Saljflqs and joined forces 
with them against the Ghaznawids. He should not be 
confused with Tughral Beg the SaljOq. Sir W. Haig says 
that “he does not appear to have been acting, in his rebel- 
lion, as an agent of the Saljaqs!’ on the ground that “his 
successes appear to have included some victories over the 
Saljuqs.” {C.H. /., iii, 34.) 
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prisoners to Ghaznln. In 1046 A. C. he was 
again sent to Bust, but this time he showed signs 
of rebellion and was therefore defeated and put 
to flight by an officer sent against him.* The 
same year also witnessed the subjugation of 
GhQr by Bastigin, who was entrusted with that 
work. Since he distinguished himself as a com* 
mander in the .expedition ggaipst Ghiir, he was 
selected to lead the Imperial forces against the 
Saljilqs. Success greeted him and he was able 
to disperse the hordes of his enemy. In 1047 
A. C. the Amir of Qusdar rebelled; but when 
attacked, he fled and sought forgiveness, which 
was not grudged. The Saljiiq menace was still 
there and now the Sultan decided to end it by 
conducting the campaign against the Saljhqs in 
person, but he had a sudden attack of colic in the 
fort of Sialkot, where he had gone to take 
r'.''''-; / “-he treasure that was there with a 

■■ ■■ > . c the expedition against the Saljiiqs 

without experiencing any difficulty. When the 
disease took a serious turn and the pain became 
acute, he dropped the idea and returned to Ghaz- 
hln, entrusting the campaign against the Saljflqs 
to his WaziT, ’Abdur, Razzaq. He succumbed to 
the fatal disease on the 22nd of December, 1049 
A. C. He enjoyed a brief but busy reign of 
about eight years.f 


* The name of this officer as given by Ferishta is 'All 
Un Kha^im Rabi. (T. F., i, 46). 

t A K.y II, xii, 291, 293; and T. F., i, 45-46. ' 
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On the death of Maudhd his son Abu Ja’far 
Mas’ud, who was, then four years. 
M ** 4 n proclaimed king in 

•. accordance with the will of his father 
and hiq mother began to exercise the powers of 
regency. « But this arrangement, made by ^All 
bin Khadim Rabi’, was set aside by the nobles of 
Ghaznin, led by Bastigin, who were not consulted 
in the matter of succession. The successful 
party- deposed the young king and raised his 
uncle, Abul Hasan ’All, to the thrpne of Ghaznin. 
The minor had a reign of a few days.* 

Abul Hasan 'Ali enjoyed a brief reign of two 
years.t At his accession ’All bin 
Khadim Rabi’, who . had identified 
himself with the cause of the minor 
king, collected as much of wealth as he could 
and fled to Peshawar with a party of nobles and 
slaves on account of fear. There he reduced the 


* The duration of his reign is a subject of controversy. 
According to Minhaj-us-Sjraj_ (T. N. Ip), it was two 
thonths. Hamdullah Mastaufl (T. G., 40), says that it 
extended over two years. Ibn Khaldflm (/. K., II, xii, 
293) says that it lasted for 5 days. Ferishta {T. F,, i. 46) 
says that Mas’Qd II ruled for five or six days. It is diffi- 
cult to give the precise duration of his reign, but it can 
be safely said that it did not exceed a month at the most. 
{Vide Ravefty’s translation of T. iV., 97, f. n. 4 ; T. A., 
31 ; and If. r., xx). 

t Minhaj-us-Siraj’s statement (T. W., 16) that Mas’ud 

II and ’An exercised joint sovereignty does not seem to be 
correct, for the arrangement was most unlikely. (See 
Raverty’s translation of T. N., 97, f. n. 4). 
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Afghans to submission and established his sway 
over the territory as far as MultSn and Sind. The 
Sultan sent for his brothers, Mardan Shah and 
Izad Shah, and honoured them. He resorted to 
a lavish distribution of wealth in order to win the 
good-will of the people, but it served no purpose. 
His uncle, 'Abdur Rashid, came to Ghaznin, 
deposed him and ascended the throne.* 

The first thing that ’Abdur Rashid f did 
after ascending the throne was to 
’Abdur Rashid, effect the arrest of Abul Hasan, 
who had run away at his arrival 
and to imprison him in a fort. Next he turned his 
attention towards India. First he won over ’AH 
bin Khadim Rabi’ to his side and then sent 
NQshtigin to take over the government of Lahore. 
He was accompanied by an army of disting- 
uished soldiers. Within a couple of days he 
recovered Nagarkot or Kangra, which the Hindtis 
had occupied during the recent troubles, and 
established his authority in the Punjab. Shortly 
afterwards, the chief, Tughral ‘the Ingrate’, who 

* T. F., i. 46-47; and 1. K., 11, xii, 293. 

• t According to Perish ta, Sultan ’Abdur Rashid 
was a son of Sultan MahmUd and was confined in a fort 
between Bust and Isfarain by Maud ad. The same autho- 
rity further informs us that MaudQd had made a will in 
support of his succession during his life-time. It is, how- 
ever not explained why he was imprisoned by the same ' 
man who had made a will in his favour or why the will 
was made when he was hot on good lernis with him. 
(Vide T. F., i, 47). 
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had been sent to SlstSn to reduce it to submission,, 
revolted and began to mature plans for the con- 
quest of Ghaznin. The conquest of Sistan had 
placed enough of the sinews of war at his dis- 
posal; and he boldly advanced with his army and 
inflicted a defeat on ’Abdur Rashid and entered 
Ghaznin in triumphant procession.* 

The victorious rebel crowned himself at 
T u 1 ‘fi, Ghaznin and slaughtered ’Abdur 
**Inrfrate’ Rashid as Well as all other princes 
of Mahmud’s family who happened 
to fall into his hands. He contracted Nikah 
with Mas’ild’s daughter and sent sugar-coated 
compliments to Nashtigin Karkhi, who had set 
out from Lahore and reached Peshawar in obedi- 
ence to the orders of Sultan , ’Abdur Rashid. 
While making a reply to his letter, Nushtigin sent 
secret instructions to Mas’ud’s daughter, asking 
her to put an end to the life of Tughral, He also 
sent similar instructions to the adherents of the 
cause of MahmQd’s family. The result was that 
their sense of honour and loyalty was touched 


* I. K., II, xii, 294-95; T. F.. i, 47. When inquired 
as to how he entertained the ambition to rule, Tughral 
calmly made the following reply: “At the time that 
'Abdur Rashid was sending me forth to do battle against 
Alp Arslan and Daad, and was giving me my instructions 
and had placed his hand in mine, terror had overcome 
him, to that degree, .that I could hear his very bones 
rattling from the state of trembling he was in. I knew 
this pusillanimous man was incapable of sovereignty, 
and the ambition of reigning entered my heart.” (T. F., 
100; and T. F., i, 47). . : 
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and they all made up their mind to put the 
usurper to death. On the eventful day of Nauroz, 
when Sultan MahmQd had ascended the throne, 
they actually succeeded in murdering Tughral, 
who had a reign of only forty days.* 


A few days after this event Ncishtigln arrived 


Farrukhzad. 


in Ghaznin. He called together the 
grandees of Ghaznin and made a 


search for the surviving descendants of Subuk- 
tigin. Three princes were found as prisoners 
in different forts. They were Farrukhzad,t 


Ibrahim and Shuja’, The choice fell on the 


first-named and he was forthwith raised to the 


throne and proclaimed king. At his accession 
in 1052 A, C., Farrukhzad entrusted the adminis- 
trative machinery of the kingdom to Hushtigln, 
who was decidedly the most devoted votary of 
the descendants of Mahmud. Buoyed up with 
the hopes of retrieving the fallen fortunes of his 


* T. G., 403; and T. F., i, 47. 

t For Farrukhzad, see Coins of the Ghazni Kings, 
Nos, 97 and 98, Some authorities have omitted the name 
of this king from the list of the Sultans of jGhaznln. 
He preceded Ibrahim and followed 'Abdur Rashid— a fact 
which is established by numismatic evidence. The Persian 
authorities, it may be noted here, are at variance in re- 
gard to the list of the Ghaznawid kings and I have, 
therefore, relied upon numismatic evidence, which is the 
safest and most reliable course. (C. 0. C. in B. M., ix, 
234). According to Khwandmir (R. S.) SulUln FarrukzSd 
was the son of Mas'Qd and according to HamduIIah 
M,^stallfT (T. G.) he was the son of ’Abdur Rashid, (See 
r. F., i, 48). 
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family by recovering the .lost provinces of Ghaz- 
nln, he plunged himself into a life-long struggle 
with his hereditary enemies, the SaljOqs. ’Taking 
advantage of the disturbances at .Ghaznin, 
Chaqar Beg Dand undertook an expedition 
against Ghaznin, On hearing of his approach, 
Nttshtigin set out with his forces and in a hotly 
contested battle, which lasted from sunrise till 
sunset, he dispersed the Saljuqs and won a 
decisive victory, which immensely enhanced the 
prestige of the House of Ghaznin. Next he led 
an army against Khurasan, where, in an encounter 
with the Saljuqs, headed by Kalisaraq, he 
defeated them and took their leader and many 
others prisoners. The progress of the Ghaznawid 
arms was, however, arrested by the rising genius 
of Alp Arslan who was sent by his father, Chaqar 
Beg DaQd, after the defeat of Kalisaraq. Arslan 
won an indecisivje victory and then retired. A 
peace-treaty was then concluded and faithfully 
observed by the parties. A plot was hatched 
against Farrukhzad by his slaves, who, one day, 
entered the Himtmam where he was and attack^ 
him. The Sultan drew out his sword and 
defended himself successfully. He put the 
assailants to the sword but did not long survive 
the incident. He died of colic in 1059 A. C. 
after a reign of six years. His Wazlrs were 
Hasan hin Mehran and Abu Bakr hin Saleh,* 


: * If. T., X, 2 ff.; r. N. in E. & D„ ii. 276 flf.; /, K., 
II, xii, 297-298 (translator’s note); and T. F., i, 47-48. 
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. Farrukhzad was succeeded by his brother, 
Ibrahim Ibrahim, who was ‘a professed 
devotee^, endowed with a rare sense 
of justice, piety and kindness. The new Sultan 
renewed the peace-treaty with the SaljOqs and in 
order to harmonize his relations with them still 
further, he arranged a marriage between his son, 
Mas’Qd, and the daughter of Malak Shah, son of 
Alp Arslan. After ^establishing friendly rela- 
tions with the Saljuqs, Ibrahim turned his 
attention towards India with a view to conquer 
the hitherto unconquered places. In 1079 A. C. 
he personally went there and captured the forts 
of Ajudhan (Pak Patan) and Rupal and some 
other places, displaying great wisdom and valour 
during the campaign. On his return he brought 
with him a vast amount of booty and a large 
number of prisoners to Ghaznin. Ibrahim is 
rightly said to have been a great king. Pie set 
in order the machinery of administration which 
was completely out of gear and “fully established 
the authority of the Crown over the recalcitrant 
tribes.” According to QazI Minhaj, “the affairs 
of the empire of the Great Mahmud assumed 
fresh vigour during his reign.” As a man of 
learning, piety and peaceful disposition^ he passed 
most of his time in making copies of the Qur^itn 
-md ' -A of penmanship. He was 

. ■ ■■ and a liberal patron of 

letters. He is said to have been the author of a 
book called Dastiir-uUWuzara,* On his death, 


The' Da stUr-ul-W'uzarS was a “Pland Book' of 
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which took place on the 25th of August, 1099 
A. C.,* he left a number of sons and daughters, t 

Ibrahim was succeeded by a man of more 
lur ’ ,1 in merits and morals. At his accession 

“ ‘ the new king, ’Ala-ud-Daulah Mas’ud 

III, confirmed the servants of the State appointed 
by his predecessor in their' respective posts and 
positions. He married the sister of Sultan Sanjar 
and thus ensured the security of his kingdom 
against the inroads of the Saljuqs. Peace with 
the Saljaqs enabled him to turn his attention 
towards India. He appointed his general, 
Tughatigin, as the Sipah-Salar or Commander 
of the forces of Lahore. The said general set out, 
crossed the Ganges and reached a place which 
no Muslim, except Mahmud, had yet touched. 
After raiding a number of places, he returned 
to Lahore. J While his general was winning 
victories for him, the Sultan himself revised the 


Political .Science” meant for the guidance of ministers 
in the art of administration. It is one of the 93 works 
drawn upon by Awfi. {VideJ. H., 67-68, 22+). 

* E. & £)., ii, 510; J. H., 67-68, 224; /. K., II, xii, 
298 (translator’s note); and T, F., i, 49-50. 

t T. G., 404; and T. N., 21. Ferishta {T.F,, i, 49) 
and Nizara-ud-Din Ahmad (T. A., 17) give 481. A. PI. as 
well as 492 A. .H. as the dates of Sultan Ibrahim’s death, 
but do not say which of the two dates is correct. Numis- 
matic evidence testifies to the correctness of the second, 
i. e. 492 A. H.— 1099 A. C, {VideJ. R. A. S., ix, 361-64). 

j Another important event of his reign was the 
appointment of a Ghaznawid o-fficer, Plusain bin Sam 
as governor of GhOr — a fact which incidentally shows 
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laws and crystallized them into a consistent code. 
He proved himself a good administrator and 
enjoyed a peaceful reign of sixteen years, during 
a major part of which his Court resided at 
Lahore.* 

Mas'ad III died in 1115 A. C. and was 

Kamal-ud” 

A sUn stiah Sherzadf who had not 

rs an a completed the first anniversary 

of his reign when he was deposed and killed 
by his brother, Arslan Shah Abul Muluk+ who 


that the principality of Ghor was still under the sway 
of the Ghaznawids. 

* r. F., i, 49; /. K., II, xii, 298-99 (Tr’s note), 

t Some historians have omitted the name of this 
king from the list of the Ghaznawid Sultans, There is 
no justification for it. He is mentioned by Hamdullah 
Mastaufi (T. Gj, Ferishta (T. F., i, 49^ and Khwandrnir 
(E. iS- D., ix, 2C6), The chronological chain of the 
Ghaznawid kings loses one of its links if his name is 
excluded from it. 

J In the original Persian text this word is written as 
“ Wyli y}\ In E. S- D., (ii, 279) Sir Henry Elliot has 
converted it into ’Abdul Malik; in his translation of T. N, 
(p. 107, note), Raverty has changed it into 'Abdul Mulflk; 
and in C. H. L, (Vol. iii, p. 35), Sir W. Haig has written 
it as ’Abdul Malik. '* '—Irby I ” is sheer nonsense. It must 
therefore be a miswriting of some other word. While 
trying to correct it, Raverty and Haig have made a 
fundamental mistake in converting ASiT into ’AW. A bU of 
the original text is quite correct. It is only “ i— /jb ” ' 
that is wrong. Raverty’s conjectural restoration of the 
word is wrong for the simple reason that no king would 
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also threw into prison all of his other brothers, 
except Bahrain Shah who, when escaped, went 
to Sultan Sanjar and invoked his help.* Sanjar 
was at that time in charge of Khurasan as a 
viceroy of his brother, Muhammad Sultan bin 
Malak Shah. When Arslan Shah learnt of all 
this, the wrote a letter to Sultan Sanjar about 
Bahram Shah and tried to appease him, but 
failed to achieve his object. Sanjar took up the 
cause of Bahrain and proceeded against Ghaznin. 
On hearing this, Arslan Shah sent a messenger 
to Muhammad Sultan and requested him to 
dissuade his brother from prosecuting his plan. 
When this also led to nothing useful, Arslan 
Shah sent his mother, the Saljiiqian princess, 
with 200,000 dinars and other valuable presents 
to her brother, Sultan Sanjar, to pacify him. The 


like to style himself 'Abdul MulQk or “Servant 
of Kings”. Sir W. Haig’s conjecture lacks all authority 
and must be dismissed as beside the mark. Elliot's 
conjecture — that the word is ‘Abul Malik’ is a good shot, 
near the mark but^ not exactly in the bull’s eye. MirzS 
Muhammad Qazvini has it as ‘Abul Multik.’ (/. R. A. S., 
1905, 720). Professor Plodivala also is in its favour. 
(S. 1,-M. /•/„ 198). It appears that the middle of 
‘‘ «—/ ^ ” has been left out by the scribe. Abul MulUk 

or “Father of Kings” is therefore the most sensible 
restoration of Arslfin’s title, 

* The exact date of Sultan Arslan’s accession is 
given in no work, but it is preserved in a qasida of 
Mas’fld-i-Sa’d-i-Salman, for which see Mirza Muhammad 
Qazvini in J. R. A. S., (1905, p. 705), where it is given 
as, the ,6th of Shawwal,'511 A. H., which corresponds to 
the 23rd February, 1116 A. C. 
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lady, who was so deeply incensed by the 
murders of her sons and the insult to which he 
had subjected her, poured forth the long-pent- 
up grievances before her brother and thus 
aggravated the crisis."' Sultan Sanjar advanced 
with his forces and Arslan Shah also came 
out to receive him in the battle-field. In the 
battle that was fought, Sanjar won a decisive 
victory and Arslan Shah fled towards India. 
After a stay of 40 days in Ghaznin, Sanjar went 
back, leaving Bahrain in possession of Ghaznin. 
On hearing of his departure from Ghaznin, 
Arslan Shah raised an army in India and 
proceeded towards it. On his arrival Bahram 
withdrew to the fort of Bamian and remained 
there till he was restored to the throne by Sanjar. 
Arslan Shah was arrested and made over to 
Bahram Shah who put him to death. Thus 
came to an end a most troubled reign of about 
three years. (1115 — 18 A. C.)t 


* Bahram is said to have asked his step-mother, 
the Saljtlqiari princess, to dance before him and that is 
'supposed to have drawn down upon him the wrath of 
her brother, Sultan Sanjar. {M. /.). 

t K. T., X, 179; T. F., i, 49-50; and /. K., II. xii, 
299-300 (Tr’s note). The date of ArsiSn’s death as given 
by Minhaj-us-Siraj is 511 (T. N.) and as given by Ibn-ul- 
Asir is 512 A. H. (K. T., x. 179). The difference is due 
to the fact that Minhaj-us-Siraj has left out Sberzad, 
who followed Mas’Od III and preceded Arslan and whose 
reign lasted for some months. Ibn-ul-AsIr’s evidence 
is, therefore, to be preferred. - , ; 
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Since Bahram owed his success to the sup- 
port of the Saljuqs, the influence of 
Bahram Shah, the latter in the governmental affairs 
of Ghaznin was bound to increase 
by leaps and bounds. Nevertheless, the relations 
between them and the Sultan of Ghaznin continu- 
ed to be harmonious. But for the bitter hostilities 
of the Maliks of GhQr, in'which he was constantly 
involved and to which we shall presently revert, 
Bahram’s reign would have been glorious, 

Soon after ascending the throne, Bahram 
Rebellion turned his attention towards the 
of Indian Indian Province, which was then 
Governor, held by Bahllm, an officer appointed 
by Arslan Shah. He took an army 
against the said officer, defeated him and took 
him to Ghaznin as a prisoner, but restored him 
to his previous dignity and sent him again to 
India some time later. In his absence the same 
officer conquered Nagaur (in Swallk), left his 
family there and then launched upon a career of 
conquests. Plaving collected a large army, he 
raided a number of places and possessed himself 
of immense wealth. The wealth thus amassed 
widened the horizon of his ambitions and he now 
aspired for the sovereignty of an independent 
kingdom. Bahram again marched against him 
in person and in a battle that was fought the 
rebellious governor disappeared and was seen no 
more.* After appointing Salar Plusain son of 

* According to Minhaj-us-Siraj (T. N. in E. & D., ii, 
260), Balillm and his ten sons fell into a quagmire on the 
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Ibrahim ’Alwl as Sipah-Sulnr of the Indian 
Province and introducing other necessary changes, 
the Sultan returned to Ghaznin. * 


GhQrici 

Maliks. 


We may now revert to the struggle between 
the Ghaznawids and the GhQrids for 
War with political supremacy in Afghanistan. 

The Ghurids, it should be recalled, 
had fought faithfully under the ban- 
ner of Sultan MamQd and established their repu- 
tation as first-rate warriors. But when the sceptre 
passed into the hands of mere mediocres, they 
became lukewarm, even cold, in their allegiance 
to the Ghaznawid Sultan and treated him with 
scant courtesy. t The matters became more 


day of the battle. [See Dowson’s note (Ibid.) and S.I-M.H., 
198-99]. Dowson says that there are some unintelligible 
words in _ the original. The words in question are: 
“okil According to Richardson’s 

Dictionary, or means “a ditch, a marsh, 

a place where water stagnates”. Professor Hodivala’s 
suggestion that “the word ‘‘ (rede “ ' 

BUritii) is a conjectural or variant reading, which the 
copyist had found transcribed in the margin and inserted 
or transferred by error into the text" seems to be quite 
correct. (S. BM. H., 198-99). F^rishta substitutes the 
synonymous word “ ” (T. F., i, 50), which confirms 

the conclusion of the learned Professor. According to 
Ferishta (Ibid.), two and not ten sons shared Dahllm’s fate. 
He is followed by Sir W. Haig. (C. H. /., iii, 35). 

* T, F., i, 50 ; I. K,, II, xii, 300’(Tr’s note). 

t The GhUrids fully availed themselves of the struggle 
between the Ghaznawids and the Saljnqs and husbanded 
their resources for asserting their own supremacy. . 
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serious when a SQrl Prince, Qutb-ud-Dln' Mu- 
hammad of GhCtr, was put to 'death under the 
instructions of Bahram * To tetaliate the mur- 
der of the deceased, his- brother, Saif-ud-Din, 
attacked Ghaznln, defeated Bahram. and drove 
him into India. After the conquest of Ghaznln 
Saif-ud-Din sent his brother,', ’Ala-ud-Din, to 
GhQr and himself settled down in'GhaznId along 
with his family. The sympathies of the people 
of Ghaznln were, however, with Bahram and 
they kept him in close touch with the affairs at 
the Imperial Capital.f Availing himself of the 
sympathies of the people and of the state of 
affairs at Ghaznln, Ilahram marched out from 
Kirman t at the head of an army, defeated Saif- 
ud-Dln in a pitched battle and took hiih prisoner. 
Saif-ud-Din was mounted on a lean old cow and 
paraded through the bazars of Ghaznln and then 
tortured to death. When ’AlS-ud-Dln heard of 
the fate of his brother, he vowed to fall upon the 
Sultan of Ghaznln and advanced with the best of 
his forces. Pie defeated Bahram in three suc- 
cessive battles and put him to flight. When 
defeated and disappointed, Bahram fled towards 


* Annoyed with his brother, Qutb-ud-Din Muham- 
mad of GhUr fled to Ghaznln and found refuge with 
Bahram, wlio also married one of his daughters to him. 
Later, he was suspected of treason and poisoned to death. 
(T. R, i, 50). 

t T.F., i, 50-51. 

I This was a town situated between Ghaznln and 
India and should not be confused with its more famous 
namesake. [T. F., i, 50). 
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India. There he raised a large force and again 
attacked Ghaznin and occupied it. He, how- 
ever, found his capital in quite a different con- 
dition, for after his victory ’Ala-ud-Dln had 
given it to plunder for seven days, during which 
a number of its finest buildings ond ‘exquisite 
memorials of the greatness and splendour of 
MahmQd’ were destroyed and most of its inhabi- 
tants killed.* This act of ’Ala-ud-Din earned 
for him the title otjahmsoz or ‘World Burner’. 
Bahram died sometime later, t 

Bahram was a most remarkable patron of 
letters and a great friend of the learn- 
Progress of Among many others, Sayyad 

Tducafio^n! Hasan Ghaznawland Shaikh Nizami 
flourished at his Court and enjoyed 
hi" -'-.tr Th~ ’-tter dedicated his book 
. . h'../. S’.. -r to the Imperial patron. 
Numerous foreign works were also translated 
into Persian under kis instructions. Among the 
most important translated versions may be men- 


* Even the tombs of the Ghaznawid princes, save 
those of Mahmud, Mas’Od I and Ibrahim, were not spared. 
The remains of the princes were torn from their graves 
and burnt. ( M. I.). 

t There are several discrepancies about the date of 
BahrSm’s death. According to Ferishta (T. F., i, 52), 
he died in 1152 A. C., i.e. before the burning of Ghaznin 
by ’Ala-ud-Din Jahansoz. If this account be accepted as 
correct, the pillage of Ghaznin took ' ■ ’ ' - ■ ' ’ reikn 

of Khusrau Shah. I have followed ' ' .■ :■ ".IV.), 

which is a much earlier work. 
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tioned the KalUa wa Damna, which was re- 
named AnwSr-iSuhaili^ which is still so popular 
with the people of India and outside. The Sul- 
tan was also interested in the wide-spread diffu- 
sion of education. Fie opened a number of 
maktabs and madrasahs for the purpose; and as 
a natural result, education made mighty strides 
during his reign.* 


Khusrau 

Shah. 


Khusrau Shah, the son and successor of 
Bahram Shah, was unfit to cope 
successfully with the onerous situa- 
tion that confronted him at his 
accession. When, after the conquest of Khurasan 
and the defeat of Sultan Sanjar,t the Ghuzz 
Turkomans attacked Ghaznln, he took to flight 
and found shelter in India, where he died at 
Lahore in 1160 A. C. | Of the extensive 
empire of Sultan Mahmud, the Punjab was all 
that remained in the hands of his descendants. 
Ghaznln remained in possession of the Ghuzz 
Turkomans for ten years and then it passed into 
the hands of the princes of GhQr. 


* T. F., i, 50. 

t Sultan Sanjar died in the hands of the Ghuzz 
Turkomans in 1157 A. C. (C. H. iii, 37). 

X According to Ferishta, the pillage of Ghaznln took 
place during his reign. (T. F., i, 52). In view of the fact 
that there is a great confusion about the regnal dates of 
the Ghaznawid princes, it is very difficult to locate events 
in correct serial order. 
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Khusrau 

Malik. 


Khusrau Shah was succeeded by his son, 
Khusrau Malik, who ruled for about 
27 years, with his capital at Lahore. 
He established his authority over 
all those places which formed part of the Indian 
Province under Sultan Ibrahim and Sultan 
Bahram Shah. No longer content with the con- 
quest of Ghaznin, Shahab-ud-Din Muhammad 
Ghhrl, brother of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din of 
GhOr, conquered Peshawar, Afghanistan, Multan 
and Sind and then contemplated the conquest of 
India. He repeatedly attacked India and com- 
pelled Khusrau Malik to sue for peace and to 
ofier his son as a hostage till the fulfilment of the 
terms of the peace-treaty. Later, Khusrau Malik 
was taken prisoner by means of a ruse and killed 
in HIM A. C.* With him ended the House of 
Ghaznin and, then the sovereignty of Hindhstan, 
in addition to that of Ghaznin and its dependen- 
cies/passed into the hands of the Ghurid Chiefs. 


■ * Briefly stated, the ruse, as described by Ferishta, 

is as follows 

Maiz-ud-Dln (Shahab-ud-Din Muhammad of Ghtlr) 
informed Khusrau that he wished to cultivate, friendly 
relations with him; and as a proof of his sincerity, 
he sent back the prince kept as a hostage, to his father 
with a very splended escort. Khusrau advanced a part of 
the way to meet his son, when all of a sudden he was 
surrounded by the Ghflrid forces at night. In the morning, 
when he woke up, he found himself a prisoner. Thus 
MOlz-ud’Din entered Lahore in triumphant procession 
without shedding a drop of blood. (T. F., i, 52). 



. CHAPTER X 


TI-IE GHAZNAWID GOVERNMENT 


Introdactory. 


The Ghaznawids sprang into power and 
ruled over a vast empire for over 
two centuries. During this period 
some of them, particularly Mahmud, made an 
enduring impress on the history of their times. 
In the preceding pages we have dealt with their 
military achievements, and have also had occa- 
sional glimpses of their contributions to the arts 
of peace. Here it is proposed to deal with the 
administrative side of their rule, to refer to the 
progress of arts and sciences under their patron- 
age and to sum up their achievements. 

In the sphere of administration the Ghazn.a- 
wids were guided by the precedents 
The nature of Khalifas of Baghdad and the 

Government, 

from theocracy, which was contemplated by the 
Qur-an and put into practice by the Prophet of 
Islam, the Muslim Government had become an 
absolute monarchy.* The Sukan was a full- 


* It may be pointed out here that the State had drifted 
afar from the high ideal set forth by the Qur-Sn. It did, 
however, try to follow the laws of the Sharlyat as long as 
they did not collide or come in conflict with those of its 
own. This was because most of the later Muslim kings 
were interested more in their own aggrandizement than in 
the glorification of Islam. 
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fledged autocrat with unlimited powers.* He 
could nominate bis own successor and do 
whatever he liked, subject, of course, to such 
limitations as were occasioned by fear of rebel- 
lions and revolts,! He was Zullullah or “the 
Shadow of God” on Earth and hence the highest 
executive, legislative, judicial and military 
authority, responsible to no earthly power for his 
actions... He exercised general' supervision over 
the working of the administrative machinery: 
regulated foreign policy, dictated all important 
diplomatic correspondence and made all impor- 
tant appointments. He was the Commander-in- 
Chief of his army. He led almost all his expe- 
ditions in person or directed them from his 
capital. In serious situations he convened a 
council of high officials of the State and consult- 
ed them, but he was. not bound by their decision. 
The council was thus a mere deliberative or 
consultative body.! 

The Ghaznawid Government undertook to 
Functions- the country from external in- 

vasions, to regulate foreign policy, 

* For the powers and privileges of a Muslim king, see 
T. M., 108-10; T. F., 5; and S. N., 110. See also 
S. C. A.M.R.L, 8-11. 

t For the limitations of a Muslim king, see J.jR,A,S B 
(1935), i, 128-29, and S. C. A. M. R. I., 11-15. 

! T.M., 266 ; S.N., 84. Nizami al-’Artizi compares a 
king with a child and says that the first and foremost con- 
dition of service under him is to speak according to his 
wishes. (C. Mj. 
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to maintain law and order, to suppress crime and 
to encourage public morality, to ensure the 
security of the life and property of the people, to 
administer justice and to enforce private contracts. 
In addition to these constituent functions, the 
Ghaznawid Government also performed such 
ministrant duties as fixing of coinage, mainte- 
nance and protection of roads and highways, 
construction of public works of utility, promotion 
of education, encouragement of arts and literature 
and administration of famine relief * 

Toleration is the sine guo non of the success 
Toleration Stability of a State and no ruler, 

howeyer mighty, can afford to do 
without it if he aspires to perpetuate his rule. 
The Ghaznawid rulers fully understood and 
appreciated this point and followed a policy of 
universal toleration within their dominions. We 
have had occasions to refer to the religious 
policy of Sultan Mahmud and his successors and 
shown that it was characterized by toleration in 
the widest sense of the word, f The Zimmis 
(non Muslims) enjoyed full freedom of worship 
and liberty of conscience. The destruction of 
temples outside the Ghaznawid Empire was not 
the iresult of religious zeal or fanaticism but of 
■dire political necessity and need for money — for 
financing military schemes successfully. If the 
Ghaznawid Sultans had aimed at the spread of 

, * Vide infra. 

’ ‘ t See pp. 103-+, 202-3. ' 
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Islam at the point of the sword, as alleged by 
the critics, they would not have tolerated the 
existence of idols and temples in their capital.* 
The employment of HindQs in highly responsible 
posts' of the State without any restrictions of 
rank, race or religion amply brings out their 
broad-mindedness and testifies to their catholicity 
of mind. They consistently followed the policy 
of toleration in their kingdom and we do not 
come across a single instance when a Zintini was 
subjected to inequitable treatment on account of 
his religion. The Hindus formed an important 
part of the Ghaznawid armies and occupied such 
important posts as those of commanders. They 
also held high positions in the administrative 
system. They were taken into confidence and 
entrusted with responsible tasks. t 

In the absence of a well-defined and recog- 
nized law, governing the succession 
Law of throne, rival claims often come 

Succession. conflict and the history of the 

Ghaznawids teems with instances to 
illustrate this rule. On his death Alptigin was 
succeeded by his son, Is-haq; who was driven opt 
but restored by the Ssmanid oyerlord. On his 
death, the adherents of Alptigin elected one of 
their chiefs, called Bilkatigin, as their king. 
Piritigin (Pirl), who followed him, was deposed 
in favour of Subuktigin, anothei: chief, who was 

* RisSlctt-ul'Ghu/rcin, by Al-Ma’arri, p. 15J. 
t M. G„ 163-64; C. H. L, in, 88-89; H. L, 292-93; 
P. P. M. T., 45-46. 
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soon Elected, Subuktigin nominated his youngei;' 
son, Ismail, as his successor, but the claims pf the 
nominee were successfully cbri".':-;<rcd liy his elder 
brother, Mahmud, pot oi-.ly on liio score of 
seniority but also on the, Hire-'p-:;-. of the sword 
and the heness to rule, MahmQd nominated his 
younger sen. Muhammad, as his successor, but 
the latter’s c.a::-.is v.-e'.-i: successfully contested by 
his elder brother, Mas’ud who asserted his pwri 
rights on four grounds.* Mas’Qd knew too well 
that neither his descent, nor the recognition of 
his title by the Khalifa, nor even the support of 
religious .classes— three grounds on which he based 
his right to succession — would be of any use with- 
out ‘the ability to command and rule’ which 
constituted the fourth ground. On . Mas’ud’? 
death the succession became more confused and 
complicated. Five of his sons ascended the 
throne with one break, that of Tughral,'and the 
sword became the sole arbiter in the final settle- 
rnent of claims. But no outsider could ascend 
the throne as long as a member of Mahmud’? 
famUy was found. This is borne out by the case 
of Tughts-l who usurped sovereignty fronn 
’Abdur Kashid only on the ground of fitness to 
rule but lost it with in a month and a half.f 
Tugfef^' was fully conscious of the - prestige of 
Mahmud’s family and he had therefore cleared 
his path by putting to death almost all the 


* See supra, p. 184 f. n. See also sTa. M. A., 7 ff • 
and M. G., 24 ff.; 169-70. ■ . , " 

t See SMiJW, pp 223-24. 
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descendants of Mahmud. * It was therefore 
easy for an able and ambitious man to make a bid 
for the throne, but none dared come out. After 
a‘ thorough search, two or three princes of 
Mahmhd’s family were found alive and one of 
them was immediately enthroned. Two impor- 
tant inferences can be drawn from the above 
discussion: Unfitness to command and rule was 
a positive disqualification and nothing could over* 
ride the ability to rule till the time of Subuktigln, 
After Mahmad, however, descent became an all- 
important claim which could not be over-ridden 
by any such qualifications as ability to rule or 
■power of the sword. Mahmad’s prestige was 
responsible for keeping the crown reserved for 
his descendants and the struggle for succession 
was strictly confined to their family-circle. It 
was not, however, settled as to which of the sons 
or brothers of the late king had the best claim. 
One who possessed the purse and commanded 
the confidence of the people had, of course, the 
best chances to succeed. A minor's chances 
were few and far between, and hence with one 
•solitary exception no minor occupied the throne 
of Ghaznln.f 


The Ghaznawid system of administration 
The Central Baghdad 


Government'. 


and Bukhara.^ For purposes of 
effective control and efficient 


* S^ee supra, p. 223. 

f Sbe supra, p. 22%. See also S. A. ®. A., 12-14. 

I Ghazntn -was fornierly a dependency of BitlcharS, 
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administration the Ghaznawid Empire was 
divided into a number of provinces, each of which 
was placed in charge of a trusted officer. Every 
province was sub-divided into a number of 
smaller units corresponding to our modern 
districts. The Sultan was the highest authority, 
as already remarked, and he had under him a set 
of officers who held the portfolios of different 
departments of the State. The principal depart- 
ments were: (1) Diwan'i-Wizarai, (2) Diwan-i- 
’Arz, (S) Diwan-i-Risalat, (4) Diwan-i-Sughl-i- 
Ishfaj4‘Mainluhat, (5) Diwan-i-Wihalat. (6) 
Diwan-i-M azalim, (7). Diwan-i-Muhtasib, (8) 
DiwUit'i-Auqaf, (9) Diwan-i-Mumlikdt-i-khas 
^nd (10) Diwan-i~B arid.* A brief description 
of each of these departments and its functions 
is attempted in the following pages. 


The Diwdn-i- Wizarat or the Finance Depart- 
ment was under the direct control 

WiVsmV Wazir who was the highest 

Wiznrat. holding a place 

second only to the throne. The Wazir was 
expected to be a most experienced and qualified 
man, possessing a fertile brain, a facile pen and 


As such, it was governed as a part of the SSmanid Empire 
according to the SarnSnid system of administration. When 
Sultan MahmOd mounted the throne and threw off the 
SSmanid yoke, he continued the same system of adminis- 
tration without introducing any appreciable changes. The 
same system was followed by his successors. 

* Aba Bakr Muhammad bin Ja’far Narshakhi has 
given a list of some of these DiwSns in his TSrihh-i- 
BukhBrci, p. 24. (Schefer’s edition). 
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ability to handle serious situations successfully. 
He assisted the Sultan in the discharge of his 
duties and controlled the entire machinery of 
government. ■ In the absence of the Sultan he 
acted as his deputy and supervised all 'thP 
.departments of the State, His was the court of 
.first instance in matters relating to fiscal policy. 
■He occupied a most uncertain position: He was 
a buffer between the Sultan and his subjects, 
-exposed to the whims and caprices of the former 
•and the hatred and jealousy of the latter.”* 

• The Dtwan-i-' Arz t or the Military De- 

“I’yse of an 
officer called ’Hnz, who was next 

* C. EL, T.EL, 181, 297; M G., 132 ff;; S.A.ELA., 161 fF. 

Sultan MahmCld introduced the institution of 

in the administrative system of Ghaznin and it 
gained immense power and prestige under his successors. 
The election by the eli'te of the officials of a panel from 
which the Sultan was to select one as his Wazir was 
indeed a most useful contribution to the system of. govern- 
ment 'that was then in vogue. The importance of the 
.method of appointing Wazir, as introduced by MahmUd 
and followed by his successors, has nqt received the ap- 
preciation it deserves. No Muslim or Hindu ruler of 
India, nor even the Great Mughals, ever thought of adopt- 
ing such a wise course of action. On the other hand, 
they -would have regarded it as an encroachment on their 
prerogatives. It may be pointed out here that the Wazirs 
of the_ Ghaznawids were men of extraordinary ability, ex- 
perience and education. They enjoyed wide powers and 
.were freely entrusted with the work' of govenment in their 
.absence necessitated by military expeditions. 

t The 'Shti^l-i-Arz'’ is wrongly translated by Elliot as 
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only to the Wazir in point of importance. The 
’Ariz was the adviser of the Sultan in military 
matters. His .principal peace-time: duties were 
to maintain the army in a high state of efficiency 
and to look after the comfort and convenience 
of soldiers. He kept a regular muster-roll of all 
soldiers, showing losses due to illness, retirement 
or war,* During the travels and tours of the 
Sultan he had to see that the royal camp was 
properly supplied with provisions, water, fodder, 
eic.f In war times he acted as Quarter Master 
General of the army, provided all possible fa- 
.cilities to soldiers at halting stations, and after 
victory he supervised the collection of booty 
which was distributed in the presence of the 
Sultiin. He had an assistant called Naib-Ariz, 
who helped him in the discharge of his duties.^ 

While we are still about the Diwan4-'Arz a 

, reference may nonr'oriritnlv b-' m".de 

TheArmy. 

and the military organization under them. The 
army consisted of infantry, cavalry, the royal 


‘the business of reporting matters’ (J5. & D,, ii, 73). 

* A copy of the muster-roll was kept in the office of 
the DlwUn-i-Risalat for ready reference. (T. M., 332). 

t Traders frequently accompanied the armies and cater- 
ed for the sqldiers ■ just as Banyas do the Indian armieS in 
these days. (See S. N., 91). 

t T. M., 100, 329-30, 332, 532. 625; and M. G., 137-38. 
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body-guard * and elephantsif In the absence 
of statistics it is not possible to give the exact 
strength of the Ghaznawid army. At one time 
it was fifty-four thousand strong “besides gar- 
risons at the' outposts of the Empire”. Dr. M. 
Nazim has roughly estimated the number at 100 
thousand,! but in times of war it must have 
been swelled enormously by volunteers called 
Ghazis or ‘holy warriors’ and the contingents 
furnished by provincial governments. The Ghaz- 
nawid army was mainly recruited from Tran- 
soxiaria, but it also included Arabs, Afghans, 
Dailamites, Khurasanids, GhUrids and Indians. 
The 'presence of soldiers of various nationalities 
served as an effective safeguard against 
,the possibility of a combination against the 
Sultan and ' also fostered a spirit of emulation 
among them.§ Highly organized in the times 
of Sultan Mahmud, the Ghaznawid army deterio- 

■ * The body-guard of the Sultan consisted principally 
of slaves who were more dependable than all others be- 
cause they depended wholly on the SultSn. They had 
their separate commanders and administrative officers. 
They were under the direct supervision of the Sultan. 
Their banner bore the distinctive device of ‘a lion and 
spears'. (T. M,, 329, 488). 

t Almost all the elephants had been captured in Indiah 
wars or received in tribute from Indian Princes. Their 
drivers were mostly Hindus and thejr commander was 
called Mugaddani-i-PllhSttan. Baihaql mentions the price 
of an elephant as 100,000 dirhams, {T. M., 29, 488,' 70?i)* 

JM.G., 140. See also r. M., 846. 

> .§-'S,N’., 92 i and Qdbus NSma, 176. ’ 
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rated a great deal . and became demoralized 
under Mas’ad and his successors. 


The Commander of the troops of Khurasan 
was the highest military authority, 
Gradation of ggcond to the Sultan. Every pro- 
army 0 1 . Sipah Sdlar or 

Commander of local troops and an ’Ariz whose 
duties were similar to those of his prototype 
of the Central Government. Each Provincial 
Commander had under him a number of Hajibs, 
each commanding a Jaish or an army. Below 
the rank of Hdjib was that of Sarhan^, whp 
was the commander of 500 horse. The officer 
next in rank to him was called Quid who com- 
manded a Khail, consisting of 100 horse. The 
lowest rank in the army was that of the Khail- 
titsh who was probably a commander of 10 
horse.* All soldiers were expected to make 
their own commissariat arrangements. Each 
army was provided with a separate armoury and 
a magazine, and arms were supplied to soldiers 
just before the battle.f 


Div)Un-i~ 


The portfolio of the Diwan-i-Risalat or the 
Correspondence Department was 
held by an officer of high literary 
attainments, experience, ability and 


, * No contemporary chronicler has given a list of the 
grades enumerated above. They have been taken from 
different accounts and are based on casual references. 
{M. G., 141). 

t T. M., 6, 132, 145, 32S, 328-30, 332, 421, 423., 616, 
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tact.* The duties of the Buhib-i-Diwaii-i 
Risslat or the Head of . !the Correspondence 
Department were multifarious: He^ wrote the 
letters of the Sultan to the -Khalifa of Baghdad, 
to foreign powers, to provihcial governors and 
other high officials of the State. Important dip- 
lomatic correspondence was dictated by the 
Sultan himself and the Sahib i-Diwan-irRisalat 
deciphered the reports received from the Mushrifs 
and the Saliib-i- Bands and submitted them to 
■the Sultan, t He had under him a large staff 
of officers, called Dahirs who were paid 
handsome salaries. Service was graded and 
vacancies were filled strictly on the basis of 
seniority and efficiency. The office hours were 
from about 9 a. m; to about 3 p. m. Tuesday 
and Friday were observed as holidays, when one 
clerk was put on duty to deal with important 
correspondence and expedite the dispatch of ur- 
gent letters. A clerk from this department 
always remained in attendance on the Sultan 
during his journeys and travels. J. 


629, 808, 818,; JT. T., ix, 241; and W. G., '241-42. 

* He was expected to be a man of .mature age and 
ripe experience. Abul Fazl Baih'aqi was regarded as too 
young to fill that post at the. age of 45. (T. M., 753). 

t Bef-v.r !.* ’ r, ‘ !. every important 

officer was r ■. ; v c.-:;;.:. , ■ ( by the SciMh4- 

Di-wUn-i-Risalat or the Head of the Correspondence 
Department.” (T. M., 541, 821). 

t T. M., 166, 181, 191, 297; 581. 
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The DiW(ln-i-Shughl-i-Ishra.f-i'Mainlukat * 
_ _ or the Secret Intelligence Depart- 

i-ishrS-M-' ment was in charge of a separate 
Mamlukai. oflic’er who had under him a number 
of officers called Mushrifs, who were 
posted in different parts of the Empire and whose 
duty ’was to watch the movements of Government 
officials all over the Empire and to submit secret 
information about their doings to the Sshil}-i- 
Shiighl-i'hhritf-i-Mamluliat or the Head of the 
Correspondence Department. The most trusted 
and confidential servants and slaves of important 
officers and princes were employed by this 
department to spy the acts and actions of their 
masters, t The Mnahrifan-i-Darga-h or the 
Mushrifs aftached to the Court of the SultSn 
Watched the movements of ministers, courtiers 


* The translation of the term * Shughl-i-Ishrfif-i-E’lcim- 
lukaf in B. S- D., ii, 7+ is “the duty of controlling the finan- 
cial affairs” and the term ‘MusUrif is translated as “an 
accountant”. The dictionary meaning of the word Ishrcif 
is observation from an eminence’. The department (Diuctn- 
uIshrcif-i-Mamliikat) was so called because its business 
was to keep a sharp watch on the conduct of all important 
persons and foreign princes. While referring to the 
Ghaxnawid system of .secret intelligence or espionage in 
connection with, tire arrest and imprisonment of AriySraq 
(Indian Governor), I’aiiiaqi uses the terms lijA* j ij; 
as synonymous expressions. {Vide T. M„ 154, 328). Dr. 

P. Tripathi has followed Dowson and repeated the 
error. (S. A. M. A., 211). 

t According to Baihaqi, the spies of SultSn MahmQd 
were sO expert that they counted the very breaths of the 
KhSns of TurkistSn. (T. M., 846). 
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and princes and kept the Head of the Department 
informed of their activities.* Princes had their 
own spies among the confidential servants of the 
Sultan and they kept them in close contact with 
the Court of their father. Thus it was that they 
outwitted their father in many cases. The im- 
portance of the officers of this department cannot 
be exaggerated. They could make and mar 
careers by submitting favourable and adverse 
reports. They were therefore appointed by the 
Sultan himself in consultation with the Head 
of the Department and paid lucrative salaries 
so that they might not yield to the temptations 
of money, etc.f 

The Suhib-i-Divod.n-i-Wihslat was what 
may be called in modern termino- 
— , Wikaiai. logy the Comptroller of the House- 
hold. The contemporary chroniclers 
throw very little light on this department and 
its officers. This is obviously because the nature 
of the duties of the Sahib-i-Diwan-y Wikaiai 
and his subordinates did not bring them in contact 
with the King, the Courtand the Courtiers. The 
Head of the Department was sometimes called 
Wakil. His principal duties were to supervise 
the Royal Kitchen, the Royal Stables and the 


■ _* According to Nizam-ul-Mulk, the principal qnalifi-. 
cations of Mushrif were honesty and sound judgment. 
(S.IV., 57). 

t T. M., 135-38, 164-65, 331, 493, 522, 609, 812; 
S. N., 57, 68 : and M. G., 144-45. 
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personnel attached to the Royal Palace, He was 
in charge of the personal treasury of the Sultan 
and it was also his duty to distribute rations 
and to disburse pay among the personal servants 
of the Sultan.* 

The Diwan-i-Masalimf was what may now 
be called a Tribunal of Justice. The 
MazBUm, Sultan himself was a fountain of 
justice and his was the highest court 
of appeal. He held his court daily and dealt 
out justice and redressed the wrongs done to the 
oppressed.! He delegated his powers to Pro- 


* It was essential for the Head of this department to 
possess unimpeachable character and integrity. 

t This department was so called because it dealt 
with the subject of fills'* or oppression and sought to re- 
dress the wrongs done to the oppressed. 

J Referring_to the court of justice held by Sultan 
lyias’Ud, Baihaqi says: 

(The Amir dealt with oppression, i. e. held a court of 
justice, and heard the complaints of the oppressed persons, 
and it was a most eventful day). In B. S D. the extract 
is translated as “The Amir was very severe and the day 
passed in great pomp and splendour." (E. S- D., ii, 73). 
Dowson has translated the extract without reference to 
the text and hence made a mess of the whole thing. In 
the preceding page Baihaqi has said that the Waztr 
has ordered ail (oppressed persons or complainants) 

to be called. (T. M., 181). is also referred to as a 

court of justice. Gardizl says that soon after his accession 
Mas’Ud sat in (held) a court of justice (ct— .So heard 

their complaints and dealt out justice. (Z. A., 95). 
Speaking of SultSu IbrShim of Ghaznin also, he uses 
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vincial Governors who appointed Qazis (judges 
or magisttates) to assist them in their work by 
their knowledge of the' Shariyat, ’’’ Each town 
had a Qasi and each province a 'Qazi-ul-Quzzclt 
or' QazHn-Chief, corresponding to a modem 
Chief Justice of a High Court. The Qazis were 
paid handsome salaries and they were not re- 
moved from service except for misconduct. They 
were recruited mainly from the class of the 
Ulama{‘' ' ' a thoroughknowledge 

of Musli . . . The procedure of 

their courts was very simple. They themselves 
were the judges of fact as well as of law. After 
taking Ihe evidence of the parties and of their 
respective witnesses., they formulated their judg- 
ment and pronounced it after ccn'id'rh'.g 
i>ros and cons of the case, f '.1':!'.: 
passed by them were executed by local governors 
and disobedience to their summonses was severely 


similar words : - olo-J o|a 3 J'wA e;C)ibi.o (listened to 
the complaints of the oppressed and dispensed justice. 
Ibid., 468). Minhaj-us-Siraj uses the word for 

“redress of grievances” (T. N., 275), and DiwSn-i-MasciUm 
for Court of Ju.stice. . {Ibid,, 3). 

* Justice was administered on almost similar lines all 
over the Muslim world. The Khalifa (successor of the 
Prophet) was the fountain of justice and he was supposed 
to have delegated judicial powers ^ to rulers of different 
States. .. ■ . 

t In addition to their duties as judges, the QSzis 
also acted a? trustees of the property of orphans and of 
thbse”who went abroad on travels etc. (S. iV./ 77-78). 
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punished.* The system of administering jus- 
tice was quite sound and simple, being based on 
the laws of the Shariyat. On the whole, it 
worked well and was free from such formalities 
as a litigant in modern times has to observe, 
Punishments meted out to offenders were severe, 
but they acted as effective deterrents and were 
quite suited to those stormy times, 

The Diwan-i'Muhtasib was concerned with 
the morals and manners of the 
Muhtasib. people. The religious beliefs of 
Muslim subjects of the Sultan were 
also ascertained by this department and those 
found guilty of ‘heresy’ and moral delinquency, 
were punished. The adherents of the ‘Batinl’ 
and ‘Carmathian’ creeds were rigorously per* 
secuted everywhere in the Empire during the 
reign of Sultan Mahmud: “they were captured, 
imprisoned and, if they did not recant, were 
sometime brutally murdered and burnt” and 
their literature was ruthlessly destroyed. t 

The Diwan-i’Auqaf was in charge of a 
separate officer who supervised social 
At^qUf. activities of the people and managed, 
religious endowments and such 
institutions as maktabs and madrasahs^ mosques 
and monasteries.^: 


* S. 2V., 38, 40, 54, 65, 77 ; T. ill., 40, 181, 246. 
t T. M.. 664} K. T., ix, 264; M. G., 160. 
t f. M., 308. 
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The Dlwan-i-Mmnlikat-i-Khas was another 
department of the State. As to 
—Mumiikat-i- the role 'of this department and 
KhUs the duties of its head, the contem- 

porary accounts afford little clue. 
From the designation of the officer in charge 
of this department (Sclhib-i-Diwan-i-MttinUkat- 
i-Kh^s ) it appears that he was entrusted with 
the management of Crown-lands or royal 
domain, corresponding to the Diwan-i-KhilUsa 
of the Mughal Period.* 

Every province had its own Sahib-i-Baridf 
o-r -7 • o Of Post Master General. He was 
S3 i -t- an . official news-writer and it was 
his duty to keep the Sultan informed of all that 
took place in the province where he was posted. 
He submitted reports in a cipher previously 
arranged with the Sahib-i-Diwan-i-Risalat. 
Reports were conveyed through the agency of 
Askudars or mounted couriers. Important com- 
munications were sent through special messengers. 
The system worked well, but at times it was 
set at naught by the refractory governors who 
prevailed upon the Sahib-i-Barids either by 

* See S. A. M, A., 211-12. 

t At first the word ‘Barid’ was used for the post-mule^ 
then for the courier who rode the post-mule and finally for 
the distance between two postal stations. The word is 
perhaps derived from the Persian word jJ or ‘cut’ which 
was applied to the mules that had their tails cut or docked. 
(See S. /. M. H., 153). 
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bribes or by force to send favourable reports 
about them to the Central Government. Often 
the couriers were waylaid, searched and dispos- 
sessed of the implicating papers. The S&hib-i- 
Barid therefore sent hia couriers in the guise 
of merchants, mendicants and travellers, who 
carried official papers in the handles of imple- 
ments kept .hollow for the purpose or in the 
soles of their shoes, etc.* 

There was yet another officer called Khazan 
imrnn. (treasurer). He was in charge of the 
Government Treasury. He is only 
rarely referred to in the contemporary chronicles, 
where too he does not find place among the 
high officials of the State. It may therefore 
be inferred that he did not enjoy a very high 
status or rank.f 

The Provincial Government was based on the 
p . model of the Central Government 

Gormment. and had three distinct branches of 
administration, vtz. civil, Judicial and 
military. Tim highest civil officer in a province 
was called Su/iih-i i)i:c-<tn. He was entrusted 
with the collection of the revenue due to the 
State and was directly responsible to the Waztr. 
He had under him a staff of subordinate officers 
such as ’Ainils who collected the revenue from 


* T. M., 27, 139, 165-66, 425, 493-94, 522-23, 541, 
627, 821 ;S. N.. 57-58, 65, 68. 

. t S, A. M, A., 212. 
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the sub-division in their charge.* The chief 
military officer was the Sipah Salur or the 
commander of the provincial army. The Sahib-i~ 
DiwSn and the Sipah Sdlar worked independent- 
ly of each other, but in some cases when it 
"Was considered desirable they worked together 
and co-operated with each other. The highest 
judicial officer of a province was the Qdzi-uh 
QuzzaU who, in addition to his duties as a 
judge,, supervised the judiciary of the province 
where he was stationed, and saw that the QnzU 
under him discharged their duties honestly and 
efficiently, t 

How towns were administered is a question 
that confronts us now. Unfortu- 
Administra- nately, information on this subject 
tion 0 Cl les. scanty and that too lies scattered 
over numerous accounts. Every town had a 
fort to protect it from an external attack. The 
commander of the fort was called Kotwal, He 
was the highest military officer of the locality. 
The principal civil officer of a town was 
Muhtas^hX who had a number of duties to 
perform: He had to see that law was respected 
and peace was not disturbed, that food-stuffs 
were not adulterated and weights and mea- 
sures were not tampered with, that trade was 

* The revenue system has been dealt with separately. 
Vide infra, pp. 260 ff. 

t S. 1V„ 18, 77-78, 149-50 ; T. M., 246, 327, 352, 447, 
488, 496, 559. 

J His other designation was Shihna.' {M. 
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protected and artisans were not niolested, and 
that the Muslim code of morality was faithfully 
followed by the Muslim population. Offenders 
were arrested and sent to the Ajnir-i-Baras 
(Chief Jailor) who kept them in the lock up 
till they were summoned to stand their trial in 
the court of the Qszh Each town had a paid 
Khaiib who acted as Pesh-Imam^ and read the 
Khutba in the name of the Sultan. Municipal 
administration, as we understand it, was not 
Jrnown, but there is ample evidence on record to 
show that the notables of towns were consulted 
in all matters of importance relating to towns. 
The religious and educational endowments were 
administered by a separate office called Ishraf-i- 
Auqa-f and the Sakih-t-Ishraf-i-Auqaf looked to 
the collection of the income derived from and 
the expenditure entailed by the endowments. t 

Government service was not the monopoly 
of any class. It was open to all 
who possessed the requisite qualifi- 
ervice. cations. A naan who entered service 
as an ordinary clerk could rise to the rank 
of Wazir in course of time if he possessed 
the required qualifications for that post.l Every 


One who leads the congregational prayers among 
MusalmSns is called ImUm or Pesh-Iinatii. 

' t T. M., 4, 5, 8, 19, 189, 197, 271. 288, 308, 664, 538; 
S.iV., 41, 121; T. Y., 332. 

X T. M., 166. The administrative machinery was 
mainly in the hand? of the Persians. Most of the. Wasirs 
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iiHportant appointment in the State was a matter 
of contract.. Before taking charge of his office 
every high official had to enter into a Mawaza’ 
or covenant or contract with his royal master. 
The terms and conditions of the covenant difler- 
ed with different posts in proportion to their 
importance. An 'Afiz was, for instance, required 
to, leave his son as a hostage before he was in- 
vested .with the insignia of hia office and sent out.’" 

The Indian territories conquered by the 
„ If early Ghaznawid princes, were 

Smlista™ “ separate provmce, 

which was administered by two 
officials — Sipdh Sslitf and Q&zi, In the days 
of Mahmhd, the Sipah Salat was ’’Abdullah 
Qaratig'In who resided at Lahore, ’Abdullah 
was a' mild man and the administrative machi- 
nery was therefore controlled by the Qazl. 
But his successor, Ariyaraq, was a strong man 
who could, not brook, ttei interference of the 
Qazl in his affairs and would not like to play 
the second fiddle. The clash between the 
tiyo wasv therefore, inevitable. The Qazl ShlrazI, 
’Abdul Hasan AH, who- knew the Sipah Salat 
too welli moved the Governimient of Ghaznin 
and secured the appointment of two more 
officials, vis., an ’Amil and' a Mushrif. When 


and departmental heads, of the- Ghaznawid Government 
were Persians. This is because they -were superior to 
all others in. diligence and. obseqiousness,. (M,. G.,.l31), 

* T. Ml, 177-78; 326, 416, 453^ 504. 
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even the appointment of these two offieials 
did not exercise any check on the powers of 
AriySraq, the QazI mobilized the forces of 
intrigue against him and brought about his 
fall. He was successful in his object because 
the Sultan (Mas’hd) Was trying to get rid of the 
old and arrogant officials of his father's time. * 
When Niyaltigin was appointed Si;peih tSal&r 
of India, the Waz'it of Mas’ud instructed him 
not to meddle with financial affairs but to leave 
them to the QSzI. Thus, while the entire finan- 
cial administration was placed in the hands 
•of the QazI, the Sular could not but force 
the Thakurs to pay tribute, to wage warh and 
to adipinisrer military affairs. The idea was 
the separation of civil from military affairs. 
•The 'Aiml and the assisted the QazI. 

The clash between the QazI and the Salar as 
well as the rebellion of the latter were responsible 
for the changes introduced by Mas’ud. He 
appointed his own son, Majdud, as Amir-i-Hifid 
(Governor of India) and put ^ Bobir and a 
Mastaufi (accountant) at his disposal for help.t 
The Mastaufi was expected to control the in- 
come andiexpenditure,- At the time of Mas’Qd 
there were the follpwing officers at Lahore; a 


■ * r. M., 327-28 ; S; A. M. A., 213. 

t The original idea of keeping the military depart- 
ment strictly separate from the civil must have been much 
modified by the appointment • of Prince MajdUd who re- 
presented his father, the SuItSu, ' and was thus the head 
of the Indian Government. 
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SipahSulur, who was a prince of the royal 
family, a Mastaufh a Mushrijf and a Dahir, 
There might have been a treasurer as well, though 
we do not find any mention about him in the 
contemporary records. This was then the nucleus 
round which the Wizarat Department developed 
in India, Further changes in the atiministration 
of India must have been introduced when the 
Ghaznawids transferred their seat of government 
from Ghaznin to Lahore.* 


The Finance Department of the Central 
. ■ Government has been referred to 

SystTm^ above, t The appointment as well 
as the dismissal of such local finan- 
cial officers as the Sahib-i-Diwm or provincial 
revenue minister, Masiaufl-i-MuindUk (Account- 
ant General) the 'Amil (or Collector) and the 
BaiS/t rested with the Central Government 
concentrated in the Sultan. The Central Revenue 
Department maintained a regular record of 
accounts of the Mal-i-Kharffj (revenue) sent to it 
from different provinces. The principles accord- 
ing to which the revenue of various places was 
assessed are not known, but it will not be far from 
the truth to say that the Ghaznawid Government 
relied on the records, whatever they were, of the 
rulers whom they supplanted. The contemporary 


• T, M., 327-28, 622, 666-67; S. A. M. A., 213-14. 
t See supra, pp. 243-44. 

t He was perhaps a local revenue officer (supervisor 1) 
of a district or town. 
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works do not .afford any clue ■ to the actual 
measurement of land. The assessments recorded 
in the Central Financial Department furnished 
the basis of the demand of the Wazir for revenue 
from provincial and district revenue officers. 
The revenue due to the State was the first charge 
on the property of every person concerned with 
its collection. It was paid both in cash and 
kind. It was also paid in amber, pearls, cloth, 
utensils, etc. The Wazir, who was at the helm 
of all administrative affairs, was particularly 
keen on the realization of the amount of revenue 
recorded in his office as due from a place or a 
provincial officer. * There is no doubt that most 
of the defaulters were really incapable and 
dishonest and the strictness, was not 

misplaced, but it is quite reasonable to suppose 
that there must have been cases when, the revenue 
due to the State could not be paid and thus even 
a good governor also ran the risk of suffering for 
no fault of his.f The revenue was realized with 


* In a qasida in praise of Hasanak, Farrukhi says ; 
'“Tomorrow when he (the Wazir) demands an account 
from the SultSn’s ’Amils their extortions will becoihe 
manifest. The money which they have embezzled he 
will recover from them to the last d3ng, and will send 
them to prison." , (Quoted in M. G., 133, f. n. 4). The 
defaulting officers were. severely punished and nothing was 
spared to recover the State dues from them. But for this 
it would not have been possible to inspire awe and fear 
among the dishonest officers of distant provinces in those 
times. This is the only justification for the use of force. 

t r, M., 44*49 ; S. A, M. A,, 241-42. 
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great vigour, but neither the Sultan nor his 
Waztt was slack to show leniency when he was 
convinced of the defaulter’s inability to pay. 
There are also instances of successful protests 
and representations to the Central Government 
against unjust and unreasonable demands. Re- 
missions were not grudged when there were good 
grounds for granting them. Whenever there was 
a drought or whenever a province suffered from 
the attack of an enemy, land revenue was remitted 
and loans were advanced to cultivators in order 
to enable them to purchase seeds, cattle and 
implements. 

Other sources of revenue were such taxes as 
. Kharaj, Jizla and Zakat, levied 
othersouJces according to the laws of the Sharh 
of revenue, yu:/!, tributes from dependencies and 
presents, from subordinate Princes, 
■the produce of gold and silver from mines and the 
duties of the great volume of trade that passed 
between China, Turkistan and India and Khura- 
san, Iraq and Syria, supplemented by the spoils 
of wars, enormously enriched the State Trea- 
sury, t There are repeated references to 
KltamjX in the contemporary accounts, which 
shows that it was a most important source of 
State income. Jizia% was imposed on the 


* r. M., 144-46, 663 ; T. Y., 247, 271, 321 ; S. iV. 18, 
206; C.M. 

t s. iV., 20; M. G., 133-34. 

I See S. A. M. A., 242.^ 

§ For a discussion on./ma, see S. C. A,.M. R. 1. 
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Zimmis in lieu of military service and for the pro- 
tection of their person and property; and a record 
of the income received from this source was 
kept in the Revenue Office, Zakat* does not 
figure so prominently in the contemporary chro- 
nicles, but it must have been levied in some form 
or the other. It was 7o tax on property. 
The revenue due from each province was sent 
to the Head Quarters by the officer concerned, 
and in cases of delay and default a Rasul (agent) 
was sent by the Central Government with ins- 
tructions to expedite remittance. At times thh 
W azlr himself went to the defaulting province to 
see into its revenue affairs and to set them right. 
All amounts were sent to the Treasury, where 
the Khazan (treasurer) examined the Rmkha-t- 
Hujjat (demands) and gave a Khat (receipt) on 
receiving the amount, f 

The State also undertook to mitigate the 
horrors of famines whenever they 
famine Relief, broke out. ■ It sympathized with 
the famine-stricken and the. impo- 
verished and did all that it could to relieve them 
of their sufferings. Once, when a terrible famine 
broke out in Khurasan, Sultan Mahmud issued 
orders to all Provincial Governors to send as 
much corn to the famine-stricken area possible. 
Accordingly, huge quantities of food-stuff's 
began to pour into Khvirasan from all over the 

* S. N.,20-, M. G.,13 '3. 
t r. M., 170, 314; S. A. M. A., 240 ff. 
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Ghaznawid Empire,* With all the solicitude 
of the State for the comfort and convenience of 
the people, it must be remembered that modern 
means and methods of fighting famines were 
unknown in those times and the crude and un- 
scientific means of communication and transpor- 
tation must have formed a great obstacle in the 
proper administration of famine relief. 


With rare exceptions, the Ghaznawid Sultans 
^ . , were deeply interested in the pro- 

progreL. learning and literature, 

architecture and other fine arts. 
The University of Ghaznln, with a vast library 
and a museum attached to it, was literally a 
light-house of learning, shedding its light far and 
wide and illuminating the East in general and 
Afghanistan in particular.! The Ams'i-Falah 
or ‘the Celestial Bride’, the loveliest house of 


prayer which had received the honorific appel- 
lation of ‘the wonder of the east' in those days, 
was the finest gem of Islamic architecture then 
in existence. Both these and many other magni- 
ficent monuments that adorned Ghaznin were 
things of beauty, which if spared and preserved, 
would have been a joy for ever, 


* T. Y., 247 (Tehran edition, p. 33l); S.A.M. .4., 242. 
t The Ghaznawids systematically encouraged educa- 
tion by opening schools and colleges and extending their 
patronage to learned persons at a time when no government 
of the West had yet evolved a regular system of education. 
(See E. i(f. /.). , 
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’Abbas, see ’Abdul Abbas 
Fazl bill Ahmad. 

’Abbdsid Khilafat, 113. 

’Abbasids, 2, 

’Abdul Abbas Fazl Un 
Ahmad, Wazlr, 175-76. 

’Abdul Fateh Abdur Razzaq 
bin Ahmad_ ' bin, liasan 
al-Maimandi, 214-. 

’Abdul Hasan All, the Shi- 
raz! Qazi, 198-200. 

’Abdul Jabbar, deputy- 
governer of Khwarizm, 
196. 

’Abdullah, Wassir of a Sa- 
rndnid king, 19. 

’Abdullah bin Muhammad 
bin ’Uzair, 19. 

’Abdullah bin Yosuf ’All, 96. 

’Abdiil Malilt, 2, 30, 31, 41. 

’Abdur Rahim bin Muham- 
mad (Prince), 213. 

’Abdur Rashid bin Mahmud, 
Sultair of Ghaznin, 222- 
23 241- 

’ Abdur Razzaq, Sultan, 126. 

’Abdur Razzaq, Wazir, 220. 

’AbdQs, MahmQd’s personal 
servant, 187. 

Abhar, 46. 

Aba ’All, ruler of Herat, 216. 

Aba All bin Muhammad bin 
Sari, 42-43. 

Aba ’Ali_Hasan, Kotwal of 
Ghaznin, 218. 

Abu All (Hasanak), 93, 177- 
78; execution of— ,189-92. 


Aba ’All Lawik, 54. 

Aba ’AliSimjari, 17-19, 26. 

Aba ’Ali Sina, (Avicenna), 
48 f. n., 117. 

Aba Bakr bin S,Sleh, Wazir 
of Farrukhzad 225. 

Aba Ishaq bin Alptigin, 4. 

Aba Ibrahim Ismail al- 
Muntasir, 32. 

Aba Ja’far, see Mas’nd III. 

Aba Ja’far, a Samanid gene- 
ral, 3. 

Aba Ktilijar bin Sultan-ud- 
Daulah, 193-94. 

Abul Abbas 37-381 

Abul ’Asalcar, 193. 

Abul Fateh, Dablr of a 
Samanid king, 2, 8, 21. 

Abul Fateh (Sultan?), tomb 
of-, 126. 

Abul Fawaris ’Abdul Malik, 
30. 

Abul Fazl Muhammad bin 
Hussain al-Baih.aqi, 1 1 7. 

Abul Haris Farighur.i, gove- 
rnor of Jozjanan, 27, 29. 

Abul Plan's MansOr, 29-30.' 

Abul Hasan, 177. 

Abul Hasan Ali, Sultan of 
Ghaznin, 221-22. 

Abul Hasan All, a Mamanid, 
ruler 36. 

'Abul Hasan Harmali, 29. 

Abul Hasan Kharqani, 17p. 

Abul Hasan al-Mani’i, 39. 

Abul Malik_Sf« Muhammad 
bin Ismail as-S'alabi, 117. 
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Abul Mu’askar, 45. 

Abul Muluk, title of Sultan 
Arslan Shah, 228. 

Abul Majali ’Abdul Mulk 
Jawaini, 110. 

Abul Muzaffar ISiasr, 27, 
140, 109. 

Abul Qrisim Ahmad Uii 
Hasan al-Maimandl, Wa- 
&;lr of Sultiiu MalunOd, 
176, 1S6.89._ 

Abul Qasim Simjtlrl, 19, 31, 
32. 

Aba MansOr, governor of 
Tfls, 139. 

Aba Mansar, a SarnSnid 
king, 3. 

Aba Mansar Arslan Khan, 
35. 

Aba Nasr Muhammad bin 
Asad-ush-Shar, 38, 

Aba Nasr Ahmad bin Mu- 
hammad bin ’Abdus-Sa- 
mad, a Ghaznawid Wazir 
and governor, 192-93, 214 
■215. 

Aba RlhSn, see Alberani. 

Abo Said 'Abdul Malik bin 
Aba HJsman, I7l. 

Aba Said AltantSsh, 32, 

Aba Tahir bin Mastaufi, 
Khwaja, 214, 

Administration, under Mah- 
mOd, 175-79; — the Ghaz- 
nawids, 237. ff.; adminis- 
tration of towns, 256. 

Afghanistan, 2, 7, 9, 10, 232, 
236, 264. 

Afghans, 4, their rise, 9; — 


alliance with Indian Raja, 
10-11;— independence, 11- 
12, attacked and defeated 
by Mahmad, 44, 221-22. 
Afrasiyain Turk.s, see Qarti- 
Klianids, 

Ahftclith (Traditions), 109- 

10 . 

Alunad (officer under Mah- 
mad), 177. 

Ahmad bin Ismail, Samaiiid 
King, 2, 

Alimad bin Muhammad, 213, 
Ahmad bin. Muhammad bin 
Alri iJakr al-Isfahfmi, 139. 
Ahmad Hasan, Khwaja, 
197-99, 206-10. 

Ahmad Niyfiltigin, 197-202, 
Ahmad Tiighdn Khan, 35, 
Ajmer, 15, 59, 73. 

Ajodhan (Pfik PatanJ, 226, 
’AlS-ud-Daulah, 194, 196. 
’Ala-ud-Daulah bin KtikS- 
waih, 48, 

’Alit-ud-Din Hussain JahBn- 
soz, 124; destruction of 
Ghaznin by him, 234, 
Ala-ud-Din of GliGr, 233. 
Al-’Arazi, see Nizami. 
Alberoni, AbO Eihan Mu- 
hammad bin Ahmad, 115- 
16; on Ungams, 157; 
210 - 11 . 

Alexander the Great, 25 
f. n. 109, 179. 

Alhind o Malahum min ma- 
qUla MaqbUl, the, 131, ’ 
’Ali bin Khadim_ Rabi, a 
. noble of Ghaznin, 221-22. 
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’All Hujveri, Sayyad, 102. 

’All N_Qshtigln, 171. 

’Alitigin, ruler of Bukhara, 
35-36, 39, 195, 205, 

Aimho Akhar, 80, 108. 

Alp Arslan hin Chaqar Beg 
DatUl, 225-26. 

Aljitigln, ruler of Ghaznin, 
2-4, 7, 11, 23, 49, 240. 

Al-Qiidir Billah, Khalifa of 
Baghdad, 41. 

AI.-QiiiiUn-i-Mcts'ucli, 116. 

Altrmtash, Amir Hajib, 38, 
42, 195, 205. 

Alttlntfish, see Abfl Sa’id. 

'Aniil, duties of, 255-56, 260. 

Amin-til-'Millah %oa Yamln- 
ud-Daiilah, title of Sultan 
MahniQd, 31. 

Amir, title of early Ghaz- 
nawids, 41 -2r 

Amir-i-Haras (chief jailor), 
257. 

Amir Ma’zi, see Ma’zi. 

Anandpal, son of Raja Jaipal, 
53; defeated by Mahmad, 
59-61; recovers power, 62, 
intervenes for Thanesar, 
63-64; 71. 

Anhilwara, captured by Sul- 
tan Mahmnd, 78-82, 

AnwSr-i-Suhaili, the, 235. 

Arabic, superseded by Per- 
sian, 113. 

Arabs, 1, 117. 

Aral Sea, 174. 

Architecture, of Mahmud, 
123-24; — of other Ghaz- 

' nawid kings, 264. 


Aritigin, a general, 218-19. 

Ariyaraq, governor of India, 
197, 258-59. 

’Artz, SBhib ~i-Diw3n-i-,l92. 

Arjan, a feudatory of Raja 
Ganda, 14. 

Army of the Ghaznawids, 
245-47; — officers, 247-48. 

Arslan KhSn, governor of 
Tns, 139. 

Arslan Shah, Sultan of 
Ghaznin, 228-31. 

’ Ariis-i-Falah (or Celestial 
Bride), 122, 179, 264. 

Asad-ush-Shar, 38. 

Asadi Tvisi, a poet, 121. 

Asjadi Marvi, a poet, 121. 

Asai, a fort in India, 70. 

As3r-ul-BSqia, the, 116, 

Ash’as bin Muhammad, 3. 

Asini, 70, f. n. 

Askudars (mounted couri- 
ers), 254. 

Asightigin, 197. 

Atishhada'i-Azar, the, 141. 

Attar, Shaikh, 128. 

Augustus, CsEsar, 109. 

AuqUf, Dhvdn-i-, 253. 

Avicenna, see Abu ’Ali Sina. 

AySz, Abun Najam Ayaz, 
his relations with SultSn 
Mahmud, 130 ff. 

Baganga, river, 62. 

Baghdad, 48, 91, 93, praised 
in the ShdhnUmah, 142; 
174; system of government 
in— 242-43. 

Bahlol Dana, shrine of, 128. 
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Bahawalpitr, see Bhaliya. 

Bahlim, governor of India, 
231. 

Bahrain Shah, Sultan of 
Ghaznm, 229-30; his re- 
ign, 231 fr. ; rebellion of 
Indian Governor, 231-32; 
his war with the Ghnrkls, 
232-35, progress of learn- 
ing and education under 
him,.234-3S, 236, 

Baihaqi, Muhammad hin 
Flussain al-, 117, 203, 211. 

Baizawl, an historian, 41, 

Bakr bin Malik Samanid, 2. 

Balkh, 3, 26, 27, 29; market 
of' Sultan Mahmad at—, 
124;, 174, 205, 213, 219. 

Bamiyan, fort of, 230. 

Band-i-Stdt(in, a. dum, 124. 

Band, Sdhlh-i-, 254-55. 

Baran, Mahmud’s expedition 
against—, 67-71. 

Bastigin 220-21. 

Batinis, persecution of — 46, 
180, 253. 

BegtQzQn, 29-31. 

Benares, 116; conCLuered by 
Ahmad, Niyaltigln, 199. 

Bhatinda, see Bhatiya. 

Bhatiya, 11, f. n., conquered 
by Mahmud, 53-59, 174. 

Bhatner, see Bhatiya. 

Bhera, see Bhatiya. 

,BhIm (Nidar), 65-66; defeat- 
ed by MahmUd, 73-74. 

Bhimdcva, Baja of Anhil- 
wiira, 78-81. 

Bhimpal, See Bhim Nidar. 


Bijirai, Raja of Bhatiya, 53, 

Bilkatigin, ruler of Ghaznin, 
4, 240. 

Biyas, river, 174. 

Brahmans, 31; at Somnfith, 
75, 77, 156. 

Buddha, Buddhists, 44. 

Bughrajaq, uncle of Mali* 
nitld, 20, 28, 169. 

Bughra Khan bin Qadir 
Khhn, 36, 40. 

Bukhara, 3, 6, 7, 19, 29, 31, 
33-35, 39; system of go- 
vernment in —, 242-43. 

Bulandshehr, see Baran. 

Bust, 4; conquered by Sub- 
uktigln, 8; 27, 29, 31-33, 
174, 219, 220. 

Buwfiihids, their relations 
with Sultc’in MahmOd, 45- 
46, 93, 108. 

Carmathians, persecution 
of -, 46, 148, 180, 253. 

Caspian Sea, 174. 

Celestial Bride, see 'ArUs-i- 
Falah 

Clmghartigln, 33-34. 

Central , Government of 
Ghaznin, 242*43. 

ChahUr MagSla, criticism of 
the-, 132-35, 140, 144* 

■ 45, 153. 

.7. of, 64. 

; ' ■ ..-.hief, 70. 

Chandar Rai, RSja, 70-71. 

Chaqar Beg DSUd, Saljoq, 
]96, 205, 216, 225. 

Chaugdn (polo), 113. 
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Chess, 113. 

China, 262. 

Council of Ghaznawids, 238. 

Cultural activities of Ghaz- 
nawids, 109 ff.; 179, 264. 

Cutch, 81. 

Dabirs,__their duties, 248. 

Dclbishltm, the ascetic, 158- 
60; — the Kfija, 158-60; 
story of the two Dabish- 
lims, 158-60. 

Dailam, Dailamites, 46, 47. 

Damawand, Mount, 101. 

DandanqSn, Battle of, 204. 

Daqiqi, a poet, 140-41. 

DarS bin QabQs, 30, 45, 196. 

DasiUr-til-WuzarS, 226. 

Daad, see Chaqar Beg. 

Daad, Abul Fateh, defeated 
by Mahmud, 56-58, 63. 

Delhi, 15, 49, 204. 

Delvada, 79. 

DiwSn-i-’ Are, 243-46. 

DmUn-i-Barld, 243, 253-54. 

DlvDSn-i-Auq3f, 243, 253. 

Dlw3n-i-Mazalim, 243, 253. 

Diwdn i-Muhtasib,2‘\-3, 253. 

Dl'w3n-i~MumUkat’i-Khas, 
243, 254. 

Diw3n-i-Ris3lat, 243, 248, 
251-53. 

Diw3n-i-Shu^l-i-Ishr3f -i - 
Mamlukat, 2^5, 249-50. 

DwSw-i-’UnSari, 121. 

pl’Wdn-i'WikSlat, 243-44. 

'Education under Mahmud, 
122-123; -Mas'ud 1, 211; 


—Ibrahim, 226-27 -Bah- 
rSm Shah, 234-35; — 
others, 264. 

Ellenborough, Lord, 126 f.n. 

Faiq, 17-19, 26,30-32. 

Falchr-ud-Daulah, the Dai- 
lamite, 148. 

Famine relief, 263-64. 

Farabi, A1-, 117. 

Farhad, jriend of Dara, 196. 

Farrukhi, a poet, 121. 

Farrukhzad, Sultan of Ghaz- 
nin, 224-25. 

Fatehabad, 2 1 3. 

Ferishta, 74, 1 12. 

Finance Department,260-62, 

Fiqh, no. 

Firdausi, a poet, _1 1 9-20; his 
relations with Mahmud, 
130_ff.; his tomb, 134. 

FirUzi Garden, 162, 213. 

Fflshanj, 40. 

FutUh-us-SalStin, 50 f. n, 

Gakhars (a Hindu tribe), 10, 
60. 

Ganda, the Chandela Raja, 
71-73; defeated by Sultan 
Mahmud, 74-75. 

Ganges, the river, 76 ; — 
Doab, 101, 174. 

Garj-ash-Shar, see Ghar- 
shistan. 

Garjistan, see Gharshistan. 

Gl:a: -’ i 38-39, 174. 

iiaz:. a 119, 

Izi. 

Ghazat, 122. 
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Ghazls, (holy warriors), 246. 

Ghazmn, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9; in- 
vaded by Hindas, 9; 16, 
17, 19; 24, 25, 27, 32, 38, 
41 ff.; ““Past and Present, 
124; tombs and towers at 
— , 124-26; 126-28; shrines 
at--, 128; 174, 206, 215, 
223; conquered by Sultan 
Sanjar, 230; invaded by 
Turkomans, 235, 236. 

Ghiyas-ud-Din of Ghflr, 
Sultan, 236, 

GhOr, 26, conquered by 
Mahmud, 42-43, 174, 197, 
206, 216, 220, 235, 236. 

Ghtlrak, fort, 63. 

Ghtlrids, 42, 132, 166; Bah- 
rain Shah’s Avar with 
them, 232, 236. 

Ghiirrat-iiz-Zijrpt, the, 116, 

Ghuzz Turkomans 235. 

Ghuzz desert, 33. 

Girl, fort, 207. 

Greek sciences, 211. 

Government of Ghaznin, 
237 ff. ; ■ functions of — 
'238-39; Central—, 242-43; 
Provincial—, 255-56; Mus- 
lim -, 237-38, 

Gwalior, 59 ; conquered by 
Mahmud, 74-75, 174. 

Hajib, (mihtary rank), 247, 

Hajib Qinji, 41 . 

Plajrai, Hindu general, 101. 

Hakim, Khalifa, 92. 

Halosar, Wazir., 153,' 

Hamadan, 143,’ 194. 


Hamid, Shaikh, chief of 
Afghans, 1 1. 

I-lansi, captured by Mas’Ud, 
203-4, 208, 217. 

Plara Data, a Hindu Rkja, 67. 

IlarUn, governor of Khwti- 
rizm, 192-93, 195-96, 

Ilasanak, see AbU ’Ali 
Hasan. 

Hasan liin Mehran, 225, 

ITnsan Gliaznawi, Sayyad, 
234. 

Herat, 17-18, 20, 28-30, 205, 
216. 

Hindas, their aggression 
and defeat, 5, 21; defeated 
by Mahmud, 51 ff.;— under 
the Ghaznawids, 239-40. 

I-tindU Shahiya Dynasty, 
end of - 73-74, 174; 

Hussain, grandson of Pro- 
phet Muhamma_d, 90. 

liussain, bin Qatib, gover- 
nor of Tns, 139. 

lbn-i-Khaldun,on Somnath 
expedition, 76, — 77 

Ibn-i-KhalkSn, on MahmUd, 

110 . 

Ibn-ul-Asir, on SomnSth ex- 
pedition, 76, 160. 

Ibrahim bin MarzUban, 47. 

Ibrfibim, Sultan of Ghaznin, 
'224, 226-27. 

Idolatory, Mahmud’s efforts 
'against, 102-4, 

Half Khan, ruler of Bukhara, 
19, 32-35 43,^58, 63. 

India, Subuktigin’s invasions 
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of-*-, 15-16; MahmQd’s — , 
49-83; causes of Indian 
invasions, 85 if.'; results — , 
106-7; effects- 1 07-8; 174. 

Indian Ocean, 174. 

Indian Province, under 
Mas’ild, 197-202, 207, 216, 
217, 230, 258-60. 

Indus, the river, 44, 60, 81; 
islands of—, conquered by 
Mahmnd, 83, 207. 

Iraj, 142. 

Iran, 101. 

Iraq, 174, 263. 

Isa. 193. 

IsS, bin Ma’adan, 45-46. 

Isfahan 48, 93, 113, 139, 
174, 185, )94._ 

Ishaq bin Alptigln, 240. 

IshrBf-i-Auq3f, 257. 

1 shrUf 4-Elut)ilukai‘i‘Kh3si 

249-50. 

Islam, propagation of — , by 
MahmQd, 97, ff ; how pre- 
sented in India, 99-100, 

' 108. 

Ismail Samanid, 2. 

Ismail bin Mahmad bin 
Subuktigin, 26-29, 169. 

Israil bin SaljOq, 39. 

Izad Shah bin Sultan Abul 
Hasan ’Ali, '232. 

laipal, Raja of, Lahore, 9, 
alliance with Af ghans, 1 0; 
invasion of Ghaznin and 
?deifeat,, 12-1 4,- treaty, per- 
fidy and punishment, 15- 
16, 21.26,49; defeated by 


Mahmad, 50, 53, 85. 

Jaish (array), 247. 

Jami-Auliya, shrine of, 128. 

Jats, the, 82; defeated by 
Sultan MahmOd, 83; 

Jaultar (rite), 70 f. n. ' 

Jibal, 45, 174. 

JihM (defensive war), 45 
78; Quranic conception of 
— , 94-96; MahmCld’s in- 
vasions of India disting- 
uished from — , 95 ff; 173. 

Jizia (tax), 262-63. 

Jnq, father of Subuktigin, 7. 

Jurjan, 32,44, 174, 194, 196. 

Jurjanniyah, 36, 38. 

Justice, Mahmud’s sense of 
— , 170-71; administration 
of -, 251-53. 

JOzjanan, 29, 41, 169. 

Kabul, 4. 

KafiristSn^ 174. 

Kah Kalji, sister of SultSn 
Mahmad, 37. 

KaikaQs_, see ’Unsar-ul- 
Ma’ali. 

Kalanjar, a fort near Kash- 
mir, 39. 

Kalila wa Damna, the, 235. 

Kalinjar, a fort in Bundhel- 
■khand, 15; 59, 71-75. 174. 

Kalisaraq, 225. _ ’ ' 

ICamil, see Ibn-ul-Asir; 

Kanauj, iSi 45, 59, 69, 71, 
72, 174. 

Kangra, 61, 62, 222. 

Karanatilaka, the, 116. 

Karbala, desert of, 90. 
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Karramite creed, 90. 

Kfishgarh, 34-36, 38, 58-59. 

Kashmir, 57; — Pass, 65-66, 
174. 

Katar, 34. 

Kathiawar, conquered by 
Mahmud, 75-82, 158. 

Khafif, ruler of MansQra, 8 1 . 

lOuril, - msh, 247. 

Khalaf Idn Ahmad, 40-41, 

Khalanjan, 139. 

Khalifa (s) of Baghdad, 48, 
49, 9l-‘93, 157, 181, 191, 
237; - of Cairo, 92; 174. 

Khaljis, 34. 

Khans of Turkistan, Mah- 
mud’s dealings with 
33-37. 

Khaqani, (savant) tomb of, 
128. 

Khar&j (taxJ, 262. 

Kharqani,_see Abul Hasan. 

KhargUshi, See AbU Sa’ld 
Abdul Malik bin AbU 
’Usman. 

KMzm, (treasurer), 255, 
263. 

Khanb, 257. 

KhMfat, (Caliphate), 92. 

Khozistan, 194. 

l^hulam Pass, 3. 

Khurksdn, 2, 3, 7, 18, 29, 
32-35, 39, 51, 62, 63, 92, 
113, 178, 204, 225, 235, 
262-63. 

Khusrau_ Malik, 'Sultan of 
Ghaznin, 236.' 

Khus'rau_ Shah, SuMn of 
Ghaznin, 235. 


Khuiha, 37, 38, 257. 

Khutlan, 174. 

Khwabin, captured by Sul- 
tan Mahmud, 43. 

Khwarzim, 32, 37, 174, 193, 
196. 

Khwarzim Shah, 38. 

Khyber Pass, 4, l3; cap- 
tured by Mahmud, 60. 

Kirmfln, conquered by Mas’- 
Ud, 193, 233. 

KitUbfl Glmnrr-i-MumUkai 
4-Ftirtt, 117. 

Kimb-nhYaiiilnl, 117. 

Katxocil, duties of, 256. 

Krishna, Sii, 68. 

Kshatris, 13. 

Kuhistan, 31. 

Kol Chand, Raja, 67.68. 

Kurmaj, 8, 10. 

Lahore, 21, 72, 73, 85, 178, 
215,217,218, 222-23,227- 
28, 235, 236, 258-260. 

Lamghan, 7, 13, 26,49, 174, 

Law^of succession, 240-42, 

LSwik, see AbU 'All and 
Abu Baler. 

Lingams, (phalli), of Som- 
ngth, 73, 157, 

Libraries, 1 1, 123. 

Loharin, 66 f. n. 

Loharkotta, see Lohkot, 

Lohkot, 67, 

LtibSb-iil-AlbSb, on Sultan 
109-10, 

I.a!i’ .111 .''..m;, AiMma, 143. 

Ma’daD,45. 
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Madrasahs (colleges), 122, 
235, 253. 

MahSban, (in Muttra) 67. 

Mahlpal, Raja of Delbi, 
216-18. 

Mahmtid, Abiil__Qasim, Sul- 
tftn of Ghaznin, 8, J 7, 1 8, 
20; early life, 24-26; 
struggle for succession, 26- 
29; relations with Sttinfi- 
nids, 2U-33; — Khans of 
Turkistaii, 33-36; — Ma- 
TOtinlds, 36-38; conquest 
of Gharshistan, 38-39; rise 
of SaljOqs, _ 39-40; con- 
quest of Sistan, 40-41; 
assumption of title of Sttl- 
tUn’ 41-42; conquest of 
GhUr, 42-43; — QusdSr, 
43; — valleys of Ntir and 
Qlrat, 43-44; expedition 
against Afghans, _44; re- 
lations with Ziyiirlds, 44- 
45; — rulers of MelcrSn, 

45- 46; conquest of Raiy, 
Hamadah and Isfahan, 

46- 48; invasions of India, 
49-83; Khyber Pass, SO; 
Peshawar, 50-53; Bhatiya, 

. 53-56; Multan, 56-58 ; 
Bhatiya 58-59; Punjab, 
59-61; Nagarkot, 61-63; 
Narayan or Narayanpur, 
62; Multan, 63; Thanesar, 
63-64; ^Nandana, 65-66; 
Kashmir, 65; Baran, etc., 
67-72; Kanauj and Kalin- 

■ jar, 71-73; Punjab, 73-74; 

‘ Gwalior and Kalinjar, 


74-75; Somnath, 75-82; 
. islands of th e I ndus, 82-83; 
•Motives of Indian inva- 
sions, 84-108 : political 
factors, 85-87; economic-, 
'87-88; religious — , 88-94; 
Jihads (?) 94-97; propaga- 
tion of Islam (?), 97-1 02; 
conquest (?) 104-5; inspir- 
ing motive, 105-6; results 
of Indian invasions, 

67; effects 167-8; cul- 
tural activities, 109-28; 
Mahmud’s love of learn- 
ing, 109-10; — patronage 
of letters, 110-11; renais- 
sance of P ersian literature, 
112-14; encouragement, of 
education,- art and archi- 
tecture, 122-28; legends 
about him, 129-60j- rela- 
tions with Firdausi, 1 SC- 
SI; charge of bastardy, 
150-51; relations with 
Ayaz, 152-56; Somnath, 
156-58; Dabishlim, 158-60; 
Mahmud’s illness and 
death, 161-62; review of 
riches and grief, 1 62-64; 
character, 166-67; person- 
al appearance, 167-68; 
virtues, 168-72; religious 
beliefs, 172-73; as a sol- 
dier, 173-75; — king, 175- 
79; weaknesses, 1 79-82, 
estimate, 182; his tomb, 
125; Tower of Victory, 
127;. 194-95, 197, 198- 

204, 223-24,235,239,253, 
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263, 237, 241, 242. 
Mahmijd bin MaudQd, 218, 
Mahraad-i-Zabuli, 24, 151. 
MahmUd-ul-Warriiq, an his- 
torian, J 18. 

Maimandl, see Ahqiad bin 


I'lciStin* 

Mtrjaikrm, the, 118 . 
Majdnd bin Mas’ad, 2(17-208. 
Majdhd (Hakim Sanat), 128. 
Majd-ud-Daulah bin Fjiklir- 
ud-Daulah, 46, 194-95. 

,»• 

-i., ; , . 141. 

ISUkhzann-AsrUr, 
l^aktabs (schools) 122, 235, 
' 253. 

r.V;' (poet- 

Malak Shiin oin Alp ArslSn, 


226. 

MamQnids, their relations 
with MahniOd, 36-38. 

Manaich, 70 f. n. 

Manl'I, see Abul Hasan. 

Manstlr bin Maudod, 218. 

MansQr '6/« NOh 2, 3, 

1 h- Mnsh- 
the, 1 18. 

MardSn Shah hlo. SultSn 
Abul Hasan ’All, 222. 

Marv, 30, 3), 205, 2,06; — 
rod, 30. _ ' 

Marzuban bin Hasan, 47. 

MasLanffdn Baluchistan) ^9. 

Mastai ifi - ! -jl I ) ( i <■ '1’ 1 2 !! 0 . 

Mas’Od I bin MahmOd, Sul- 
tan of Ghaznin, 40, 43,47, 


48, 93; sued in a court, 
171; 181, 182, 183; strug- 
gle for succession, 18+-86; 
release and reinstatement 
of Maimandl, 186-89; 
execution of Hasanak, 
189-92; appointment of a 
new Wclzif’, 192-93; con- 
(}uest of Mekrhn and Kir- 
m(ln, 193-94; rebellion of 
’Ala-ud-Daulnh, 194; — 
Majd-ud-Daulali, 194-95; 
recovery and loss of 
Khwilrzim, 195-96; sub- 
jugation of Jurjitn and 
Tabaristan, 196-97; con- 
dition of India, _ 197-202; 
capture of Han.sl and Son- 
pat, 203-4; war with the 
Saljoqs, 204-6; flight to 
India, 207-8; WixUrai 
department under him, 
208- 1 0; patronage of learn- 
ing and promotion of 
education, 210-U; charac- 
ter and estimate, 211-12; 
213, 241. 

Mas’ad II, Aba Ja’far,221. 

Mas’ad III, ’Aia-ud-Daulah, 
Sultan of Ghaznin 227-28, 

Maudad bin Mas’ad, Sultan 
of Ghaznin, appointed 
governor of Balkh, 207; 
appointment of W ctzlrs, 
214; — governor of the 
Punjab, 214-15 ; recovery 
of Transoxiana, 215-16; 
condition of India, 216-18; 
campaign against the 
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the SaljOqs, 218-20. 

Maivciza' (convenant or con- 
tract of service), 257-58. 

Ma’zi, see Amir Ma’azL 

Mecca, 93, 173. 

Mekran, 45-46, 174; con- 
quered by Mas’fld I, 193. 

Ministers, see Wazirs. 

Minachilir, a poet, 121. 

Mintlchihr Jdn QabQs hht 
Washmgir, 45, 148. 

Mosciues, 108, 253. 

Motives of Mahmud’s Indian 
invasions, 84-1 u6. 

MuCiwiya, Ommayyade Kha- 
lifa, responsible for secul- 
arization of Islamic State, 
90, 183. 

Mudhera (Mundher), 79. 

Mughls-nl-Khalg fi IkhtiySr- 
ttl-Haq, the, 1 1Q._ 

Muhammad bin ’Ali, an his- 
torian, 50, 

,M::’'P.”'''.-.ad r.f_ GhQr, see 
S.'i. 'l;:i Muham- 
mad of Ghfar. 

Muhammad Lashkari, 1 39._ 

Muhammad Khan Qazwini, 
142. 

Muhammad .Sultan Mah- 
mud, 181; defeated and 
imprisoned bv Mas’Qd I, 
183-85; 195, 2'-‘!. 

Muhammad bin SiJri, ruler 
of Mandish, 42, 

Muhammad Sultan Un Ma- 
lak Shah, 2^9, . 

Muhtasibs, ISO; Dlwan-i; 
Muhtasib, 251‘, duties of— 


256-57. 

if* ’■ ■ ■ 'ors) 96. 

■ ■ . 102 .. 

Multan, 33, conquered by 
Mahmfld, 56-58, 59; re- 
duced by— ,,63, 78, ]05, 
174, 222, 236. 

Mwnlikat-i-Kheis, DiwUn-i- 
260. 

Mundher (Mudhera), 79. 

Munj, 69, 70. 

Muntasir, see Abu Ibrahim 
Ismail al-Muntasir. 

Muqaddam-i-Pilbffniin, 246. 

Mushrifs, 249-50, 248-59, 

MushrifSit-i-Dargah, 249. 

Music, 212. 

Mu’tazilites, persecution of, 
.46.- 

Muttra, 67-68. 

Nagarhar, 213. 

X;!r.'T:-kr.!, ,1 hv Mah- 

mud, ;; 2 . 

NSgaur, (in Swalik), 231. 

Naib-ir Ar.z, his duties, 245. 

Nami, governor of the Pun- 
jab, 214-15. 

Nanda, se'e'Ganda. 

Nr.-'.dn'-r,, 92. (■.■.utured by 
Ma.u-ud, 

Napoleon, 111. 

Narayan (pur), conquered 

. by Mahm,adj 62, 174. 

Nasar, a Wetzir, 142. 

Nasir-nd- Pdf: - ::-rTd-Dir :: Alh , 
title of 1 

Nasr bin Ahmad, 2. 

Nasr Un Mahmud, 183. 
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Nasr bin Subuktigin, 41, 

Na'sr, the Hajji, 6-7. 

Nath, a HindQ general in 
Muslim army, 200. 

Naurctz (festival), 1 13, 224, 

Nawar, the river, 124. 

Nawfisa Shah, see Sukhpal. 

Nishapur, 18, 19, 26,27,29, 
32, 48, 134, 205. 

Niyaltigin, see Ahmad, 

N izitmi-al-Arazl-al-Sanmr- 
qandl, on MahmOd and 
Firdausi, 132-35; — satire, 
144-46; -Ayaz, 153. 

Nizami, Shaikh, 234. 

Nflh, Amir of Bukhara, 2, 
16, 17, 19, 32. 

NUr, the river, 43-44. 

NUshtigin Kaj, 28_-29, 169. 

NOshtigin Karkhi, 223-24, 
225, 

Ommayades, 89-90, 183. 

Oxus, the river, 39, 104; 
bridge over — , 124. 

Pand NSinah, the, 25. 

Parichehra, 142. 

Paris, 111. 

PSstrcn NSmah, 138-39. 

Persia, 110; ’Arab conquest 
of—, 112-13. 

Persian, language, 6; renais- 

. sance of — , 110 ff.; — • 
influence, 112 ff. — litera- 
ture, 110 ff. 

Peshawar, 4, 10, 16_; con- 
quered by Subuktigin, 16; 
—Mahmud, 50-53,57, 107, 
218, 221, 223, 236. 


Pesh-hnfdii (one who leads 
_Muslim prayers), 257. 

Piri (Piritigin), ruler of 
Ghaznin 4-5, 240. 

l^oetry, progre.ss of — , under 
Mahmnd, 119 IT. 

Poets, 119 IT. 

Postal system, see SSJiib-i- 
Barld. 

Provincial Government, 255- 
256, 

Public works of ■ Sultftn 
Mahmud, 123-24. 

l*unishments, 253. 

Punjab, the, attacked by 
MahmOd, 59, 61, 67, 72; 
annexed to tlie Ghazna- 
wid Empire, 73-74; 105, 
214-15, 216, 222. 

Qabus hill. Washmgir, 44, 

45. 

Qgdir Billah, A1 - , Khalifa 
of Baghdad, relations with 
MahmOd, 31, 41, 91-93. 

Qadir Khan, see YOsuf 
Qsdir Khan. 

Qdid (military rank), 247. 

QBnUn-i-Mas’Udi, the, 116, 

n-... T’ p. 

■: . 258. 

QatwSn, 19. 

Qdzi ( -ul-QuzzSt), 252-53, 
257-58. 

Qazwin, 48, 

Qirat, the river, 43-44. 

Qubadian, 174. 

Qusdar^ conquered by Sub- 
uktigin, 9, 35; — MahmOd, 
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43, 174, 219, 220. 
Qitth-MinUr &t Delhi, 127. 
Qutb-ud-Din Muhammad, 
Sukan of GhQr, 233. 

Rahib, see Ruhut 

Rai Hindn, 101 . 

Rais ( revenue collector ), 
260. 

Raiy, IR, 45, 46, 93, 194-95, 
Rffjpatana, 80 , 194. 

RajpOts, 107. 

Rajyapal, 69, 71 - 72 . 
Ramraja, 64. 

RSmganga, see Ruhut. 
Ramzan Inn Yasuf (Shah 
Ram), shrine of — , 128. 
Rauza-i-Sultan, a village in 
Ghaznin, 125. 
Rauzat-us-Safa, the, 211. 
Renaissance of Persian lite- 
rature 112, ff. 

Revenue, officers, — system, 

260 ff, 

Radiki, a poet, 114. 

Ruhut (Rahib), river, 72. 
Rflpal, 227. 

Sa'di, a poet, 128. 
Saghaniyan, 174, 
Sahib-i-Barid, 254, 

Sahib i-DlwSn, 255. 
Sdhih-i-Diwdn-i- Arz, 245. 
Sahih-i-Dixmn-i-Auqdf, 253. 
Sahib-i-Diwan'i-IshrSf-i- 
Mamlukat, 249-50. 
Sahib-i-Diwan-i-RisUlat, 

^ 247. 

Sahih-i-Diwdn~i- W ik'dlat, 


243, 250-51. 

SaiJ-nd~Daulah, title of 
Sultan MahmOd, 18. 

Saif-ud-Din, of GhiJr, at- 
tacked Ghaznin, 233. 

Sskiya Sinks, (Buddha), 44, 

Salar, of Dailam, 47. 

Salar Hussain, 231-32. 

SaljQqs, their rise, 39-40; 
4f), 161, 164, 166;Mas’ad’s 
campaign against them, 
264-6, 215-16, MaudQd’s 
— , 218-20; 225-27. 

Salt Range, 62. 

Samanids, the, 2, 3, 8, 1 6 ff.; 
22-23; 26-27; relations 
with Mahmnd, 29-33; 36, 
39, 113; as patrons of 
Persian literature, 174. 

Samarqand, 36, 93. 

SSmbhar, 81. 

SanSl, see Majdad. 

Sangramaraja, a ruler of 
Kashmir, 65-66. 

Sanjar, Sultan, 227-9, 235. 

Sarakhs, 30, 32. ' 

Sarhang, 247. 

Sarjahan, 46. 

SarQgh, governor of Nan- 
dana, 66. 

Satr, practi^sed by Hindfls 
in Ghaznin, 104. 

Satire, on MahmUd, 144-48 

Service, Government, 257-8. 

Seflnra, 70. 

Shah of Kabul, 4-5. 

Shahab*ud-Din Muhammad 
of Gh'ar, 236. 

Sh5h Malak, sent against 
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Haran, 196. 

Shah Muhammad_-ash-Shar, 
rtilar of Gbarshistan, 38. 
Sh3hiiUmah, 1 19, I ^ 1 > '30* 
3 1 ; discrepancies in— ,1 35- 
40; authorship of — , I4l- 
44, 146, 149-50; changes 
in — ■ 1 41-44. 

Shahrazar, 46. , 

Shah KUiii, see Ramzhn otu 
Yusuf. 

Shaildi Attar, shrine of, 1 28, 
Shams-ul-’Arifln, shrine of, 
128. 

ShSfnS'Ul-KvfM^ title, see 

Maimandi. _ , ^ , 

Shams-ul'Ma’all Abul QS^shtj 

Qabhs 

Ziy&t, 44. 

Shar-wa, 70. . 

Sherzad, SWtSn of Ghazntn 


228. 

Shuja’, prince, 224. 

SHcf-fiyM (Muslinr law), 102, 
154, 175, 253. 

SHia’s, 148. 

„ ; 256, 

.. . . see Abul 

Hasan. . 

Shnmaii.'lO. 

Shrines- at Ghaznin, 128. 
Sialkot, 220. int 

Sind, 1; desert of—, 81, 105, 
174,222. 

Slpcth ^5lSr (military rank), 
236, 247, 258. 

Sirsawa, 67. 

Sistah, 7; conquest of— by 
Mahmud, 40-41, 45, 216, 


223. 

Somnath, 36, 45; conquered 
by MahmQd, 75-82; idol 
of — broken by MahmQd, 
80, 1 30; story of breaking 
the idol, 156-58, 160. 

Sofueshwar, idol, 79. 

SonI, 101. 

Sonpat, captured by Sultan 
Maliniad, 204. 

Sriswagarh, 70 f. n. 

State, Quranic conception 
of, 89; under Maliintld, 89; 
— Omnlayades, 89-90; — 
Sultan Malmrud, 96-97; 
Persian — 113. 

Subashitigin, 33, 

Subuktigin, Amir of Glmz- 
nin, 5; his reign, 6 IT.; con- 
quest of Bust, 8;— Qusdar 
9; relatians with the Af- 
ghans, 9-12; Jaipa) of 
Lahore, 12 — 15; — the 
Samanids, 16-20; charac- 
ter and estimate, 20-22; 
24, 26, 44, 45, 49, 50, 53, 
85, 106,. 107; tomb of 
Subuktigin, 125', 146; his 
mistake re succession 
169, 224,- 241. ’ 

Sukhpal (Nawasa Shah), 

58-59. 

SuWn, title, 41-42; po- 
wers of — 27-28; limita* 

^ ions - 237-38. 

Sunnis, 92. 

Sutlej, the river, 64. 

Syria; 263. 

Tab, north-west part- of 
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GhUr, 43. 

Tabaristan, 44-45, 144,174, 
194, 196. 

Ta'bir, 11'3. 

Tafrld-nhFuru, a book 
attributed to Sultan Mah- 
mad, 110. 

Tahir Mu Wati-ud-Daiilah, 
ffovernor of SlstSn, 40. 

Tahqla i>m Hi Hind, 1 1 S. 

Tazklra-i Haft Aqlim, 141. 

TUrlkh-i-Tahctri, 113. 

Taxes, 262-63. 

Temples: why, when and 
where destroyed, 102-104. 

Thanesar, captured by Mah- 
mad, 63-4, 217. 

Tilak, a Hindn general of 
Muslim army, 200; his 
rise, 202-3. 

-Tirmiz, 29. 

Toleration, under MahmQd, 
100-104;— Mas’Qd, 210; 
— other Ghaznwids, 239- 
240. 

Transoxiana, 2, 32, 36, 39, 
40, 101, 113, 205, 216. 

Treasury, Government, 255. 

Trilochanpal, son of Anand- 
pal, 59-60; defeated by 
Mahmtld, 65-66; flight to 
Kashmir, 65-66; 71. 

Tughan, ruler of Bust, 8, 21. 

Ttighantigln, SipUh SslSr 
of Lahore, 227. 

Tughral, Ghaznawid com- 
mander, 919-220. 

Tughral, ‘the Ingrate’, 223- 
24, 241. 


Tughral Beg, Saljhq, 196, 
205, 215, 216, 

Turks, 5. 

Turkistan, 6, 8, 39,113, 263. 

Turkomans, 196, 205, 235. 

Tns, 13«-39, 148-49. 

Ujjain, 59. 

UlamB, hired by leaders. 
90 f. n.; 110, 2 ‘2. 

Ulughbeg, tomb of — , 126. 

Una, 79. ■ 

University of Sultan -Mah- 
mQd_at Ghaznin, 1 79, 264, 

Unsarl, Hasan Mn Ahmad, 

120 . 

’Unsur-ul-Ma’ali Kaikatis, 
148. 

’Usman, Khalifa, 6. 

Ubti, Abo Nasar Muham- 
mad Mn Muhammad, al- 
JabbSr-al — , 116-17. 

Vidhyadhara, 71. 

Vijayananda son of Jayanan- 
da, \ 1 6. 

ViramS, see Viryarama. 

VirySrama, Raja of Sam- 
bhar, 81. 

Waihand, 10, 49, 52, 60. 

WaUl, 250. 

Wali-ud-Daulah, 40. 

Walwalij, 185. 

WctsayB-i-Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
the, 159. 

Washmgir, 44. 

Wazir, under Mahmhd, 175- 
79; -Mas’Qd, 192-93;-, 
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others. 208-10, 261-62. 

Yamin-ud-Daulah wa- 
Amin-ul -Miller Ji, title of 
Sultan MahmQd, 76. 

Yazd Jard, the last SasSnid 
King of Persia, 6. 

Yasuf Qadir Khan, ruler of 
Kashgarb, 3+, 36. 

Zabulistan, 23, 146, 151. 

Zeiil TajSrib-ul-Uinam, the, 
118. 


Zainab, daughter of Sultan 
Mahmud, 36. 

Zakaj (tax), 172, 262-63. 

Zamln DSwar, 25. 

Zanjan, 46. 

Zimmls (non - Muslims), 
under Sultan Mahnuid, 
98 ff.; 180; — other Ghaz- 
nawids, 239-40. 

Ziimt ul'Kuttieh, the, 118. 

Ziyarid.s, their relations with 
Mahmncl, 44-45; 196. 

Zullullali, 238. 



BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


SOME CULTURAL ASPECTS OF 
MUSLIM RULE IN INDIA 

(Cloth-bound, pp. 275. (Crown 8 Vo.) Price 5/4). 

Extracts from some opinions and press-reviews, 

Rt, Hon, Dr, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Kt., etc. : — 

“I have read and found the book very informing and 
interesting. I desire to congratulate you on your work 
which bears ample testimony to your learning and in- 
dustry,’’ 

Dr. Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Kt, D. Litt, F. R. 
Hist. S., Allahabad University : — 

“I have read the work entitled ‘Some Cultural 
Aspects of Muslim Rule in India' by Mr. S. M. Jaffar 
with great interest It is a very clear and lucid exposi- 
tion of the cultural heritage of Muslim India and 
analyses with great ability and industry aspects of 
Muslim administration ignored by scholars...! am greatly 
impressed with the orderly presentation of data and the 
scientific treatment which the author has adopted through- 
out the work. It is an excellent piece of work, and deserves 
to be read by scholars throughout India,” 

K. B. Nawab Ahmad Yar Khan Daulatana, C. B. E., 
M. L. A., Lahore 

“I have read the whole book and consider it one of the 
best books on the subject .....all Provincial Govern- 

ments should make it a text-book for their schools.” 

Islamic Culture, Hyderabad (Deccan) 

“Mr. S. M. Jaffar is well known to students of 
Indian history, and in his previous volumes “Education 


books by the same author 


in Muslim India" and "The MtiShal Empire from Bahar 
to Aurangzeh” has already shown that he is equal to the 
task of dealing rvith Indian history from a correct and 
unbiassed view-point. Thus the book under review is 
the third of the series, and as a matter of fact surpasses 
Mr. Jaffar’s previous works in breadth of view, erudition 
and logical sequence... After reading Mr. Jaflar’s book 
one is almost shocked how much is liidden from the com- 
mon view which would go to add a hundred times to the 

glory that was Ind in the Middle Ages Mr. Jaflar has 

done ample justice to the subject he has taken up. He 
has conclusively proved that the Middle Ages of Indian 
history, when Indian Muslim Kings and Krnperor.s ruled 
the land, was not a period of history dominated by a 
foreign people, but was a phase of the action and reaction 

which has produced Indian Culture as we know it and of 

which the Indian patriot of whatever religious belief might 
well be proud ” 

The Pioneer, Lucknow 

"In this book the author has summed up the cultural 

achievements of Muslim rule in India If true facts about 

Muslim rule in India were made known to the Hindus 
much of their existing bitterness towards their Muslim 
fellow countrymen would quickly disappear... Mr. Jaffar’s 
book should be read by all those who are anxious to learn 
the truth about Muslim rule in India . ’’ 

The Hindustan Review, Patna:- 

“The author of this book has also written some other 
volumes dealing with Muslim affairs. He has now turned 
" his attention to a subject of great interest to all Indians. 
There is doubtless need now-a-days for a cultural history 
of Muslim India which Mr. Jaffar’s work attempts to 

fneet This well-written book deserves serious study at 

the hands of all students of Indo-Muslim culture as it brings 
into prominent relief some of its leading ' characteristic 
features.’’ 



BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


EDUCATION IN MUSLIM INDIA 

(1000-1800 A. C.) 

(Cloth-bound, pp. 261 + xix (8 Vo. Crown) Price Rs. 5/S), 

Professor, H.K, Sherwani. M. A, (Oxon), F. R. Hist. S., 
F. a. S, A., etc,, Head of the Department of History 
and Politics, Usmania University, Hyderabad (Deccan) 
in his Foreward to the book writes ; — 

“l believe it was Froude who once said something to 
the effect that one should not raise one’s pen to write 
unless one can add to human knowledge, and there is no 
doubt that Mr. S. M. Jaffar has done a great service to the 
cause of education in general and Indian culture in parti- 
cular by writing this book on ‘Education in Muslim 
India’ and thus made a distinctive contribution to the 
field of Indian historical literature. 

“ I am very glad to find that Mr. Jaffar has brought 

out these and many other equal^.^'important and attractive 
traits in his valuable work by tapping the information 
contained in the contemporary chronicles and has ^ thus 
filled a long-felt want. I am sure that the book will be 
of great use to the student of Indian history as well as to 
the general reader, and trust that it will receive the recog- 
nition it so fully deserves.” 

Extracts from some other opinions 

Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari, Kt., P. C., etc. 

“j congratulate you (author) on the results of your 
labours... The sincerity of scholarship with which the 
niaterial has been handled places your book in a position, 
I should think, to bear valuable testimony to the progress 
apd vitality of cultural India under the cegfs of the Muslim 
Kings in India. I hope the book is receiving the welcome 
it so thoroughly 'deserves. . .” 
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Dr. Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmad. Kt., C. 1. E., M. A., 
Pb. D., D. Sc., ex-Vice-Chancellor, Muslim University, 
Aligarh : — 

“...I have read with great pleasure and profit... an 
excellent treatise...! heartily congratulate its author on 
the merits of this important achievement,” 

Dr. P. K. Acharya, I. E. .S , M. A., Ph. D., D. Lit. 
(London), Head of Oriental Dei)artmenls, University of 
Allahabad 

The book will supply educationists and general public 
with a store of useful information... all will be grateful to 
him (author) for his patient research and an interesting 
picture he has drawn... a neatly printed volume... will be 
treasured by all educationists. 

H. L. 0. Garrett, Esqr., C. I. E., I. E, S. (retired), 
M. A., F. R. Hist. S., London : — 

"He (author) has made a most useful contribution to 
the study of Muslim Rule in India.” 

Dr. Beni Prasad, M. A., Ph. D., D. Sc, (London), 
University of Allahabad 

"It is a very careful, painstaking and scholarly piece of 
work and should be welcome to students of Indian history.” 

Dr, K, G. Saiyidaiti, D. Ed., Director of Education, 
Jammu and Kashmir: — 

"...Highly interesting and valuable book, ..hasten to 
offer you my congratulations on completing a . very useful 
piece of work... Students of Indian educational history 
should be grateful to you for this work." 

Dr. Zakir Hussain, M. A., Ph. D., Principal, Jamia 
Millia, Delhi : — 

“...Your admirable study... Students of Indian history 
will welcome this treatise as a useful guide... a valuable 
contribution to Indian historical literature.” 
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THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 

FROM BABAR TO AURANGZEB 
(Cloth-bound, pp. 44. 4-xxxiv (8 VO Crown) Price Rs. 5/-) 

Extracts from Sir Abdul Qadir’s Introduction :~ 

“ Students of Indian history owe a dept of grati- 

tude to Mr. S. M. JafFar of Peshawar for his book, which 
gives a very readable account of ‘The Mughal Empire', 
opening with the reign of Babar and corning down to 
Aurangzeb. Mr. JafFar has taken great pains to study the 
numerous books on the subject that are available in English, 
Persian and Urdu, and has beautifully summarised the 
material contained in them. The long list of books used 
or consulted by him, given at the end of his valuable work, 
will show the range of his vast study and research. The 
result is a book considerably different from and decidedly 
superior in treatment and style to the existing text-books 
on Indian history. , ' 

“ It can be safely said that the author has suc- 

ceeded in giving to the students of Indian history an accu- 
rate as well as an instructive account of the Mughal Rule 
in India in its palmy days. The book is a. most useful 
contribution to Indian historical literature and should 
interest not only the general reader but also students of 
history in schools and colleges.” 

EXTRACTS FROM OTHER OPINIONS 

Dr. Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Kt, D. Litt., F. R. 
Flist. S., University of Allahabad : — 

“I have read ‘The Mughal Empir ■' ~ : 

The book displays great erudition ; ■ ■ ■' . 

marked by an originality of treatment and freshness of out- 
look which are complete contrast to the existing works on 
the subject. I am greatly impressed with the book.” 

Dr. E. G. Carpani, Ph. D., The Indian, Research 
Institute, (Italian Branch), Bologna, Italy ; — 

“ I cannot but congratulate you (author) on the 
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excellent work you have done. Your able and scholarly 
investigations are a valuable and welcome contribution to 
the study of Indian history and culture, throwing much 
light on its dark places. I entertain a very high opinion 
of your publications.” 

Professor H. K. Sherwani, M. A., (Oxon), F. R. 
Hist. S., etc., Usmania University, Hyderabad, Deccan:™ 

“ Your excellent book fills a gap in books on 

Indian history in that it delineates the ei)iaodes of the 
Mughal era from an unprejudiced and correct view-point, 
bringing out the cultural aspect of that unique period...! 
heartily congratulate you on your achievement." 

Islamic Culture, Hyderabad Deccan ; — 

“ As far as it goes, his book is a u.seful couective 

to several existing books on the period. In a concise and 
lucid manner, he tells the story of Mughal rule in India ; 
its splendour, its tolerance, its concern for the people of 
Ml classes and creeds, its justice and cultural greatness 
all find a place in the description, He is scrupulously 
fair to the Rajputs, the Sikhs and the Marathas ; and his 
zeal for Islam does not blind him to the beauty and great- 
ness of other creeds. There is no other book which, in 
the same compass, gives such a clear picture of the period." 

Asiatic Review, London : — 

"...an able and conscientious volume wherein js gathered 
up perhaps all that history knows of Mughal Rule in India, . .” 

The Pioneer, Lucknow:— 

" Mr, Jadar deserves credit for giving an honest 

account of the historical facts that dawned with Babar 
and reached their climax in the reign of Aurangzeb. _ It 
becomes obvious to the reader of ‘The Mughal Bmpire 
that original sources have been tapped and statements 
in the book are based on a deep and impartial study of 
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